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The American Attitude Towards Europe 


OR some time an effort has been made to point out in these 
pages what was regarded as our duty towards the problems 
long pressing for solution in Europe. These views were not 

expressed until after a somewhat extensive survey of these problems 
made on the other side of the Atlantic. It has been realized, with 
deep regret, that these opinions ran counter to those held by the 
present Administration charged with the responsibility of acting in 
the matter. Without being in the least unmindful of the serious 
economic condition of a number of the European countries, 'THE 
Bankers MAGAZINE has insisted that the essential conditions first 
to be dealt with were political in their nature. In his speech 
delivered at Boston, during the last national campaign, Secretary 
of State Hughes took substantially the same view, and in order to 
present his position fairly and clearly it will be necessary to quote 
at some length what was said. After stating that the United States 
favored “an international court of justice for the determination 
according to judicial standards of justiciable international dis- 
putes,” the Secretary of State further declared: 

“It should be remembered that the great problems that now vex 

the European nations and retard recuperation are not, except to a 
minor degree, of a legal or justiciable nature which can be solved by 
judicial tribunals. 
_ “Nor are they matters pertaining to health and mere human- 
itarian endeavor, vastly important as matters of this sort are. We 
always have been and are most desirous to aid, and we are aiding, in 
such undertakings. Members of our Public Health Service have 
been in attendance at sanitary conventions abroad and our experts 
are associated with efforts to prevent disease, to curtail commerce 
M narcotics and to codperate in the prevention of traffic in women 
and children. It is a moderate statement to say that no people 
are doing more than we are doing to promote through philanthropic 
effort the welfare of mankind. 

x he fundamental and pressing problems of Europe are 
Politic! problems involving national hopes and fears; deep-seated 
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convictions as to national safety and opportunity; national 
ambitions, in some cases long cherished, in others recently awakened: 
established policies which have become postulates in the thought of 
peoples. Each nation is its own judge in such matters of policy and, 
whether acting in or out of groups, will follow its own interests save 
as some special exigency may control. It is clear that the great 
Powers will not permit the interests which are deemed to be really 
vital to them to be decided upon in any large group containing 
members who are not regarded as essential factors in a prosecution 
of policy. Such interests inevitably are and will be reserved for 
direct negotiations in conference or otherwise between the Powers 
immediately concerned. The course of these negotiations is naturally 
determined on each side by conceptions of national interest and they 
are the same in character as negotiations between Powers with 
different policies have always been. 

“The reason that the main problems of Kurope cannot be solved, 
save as Kurope helps herself, lies in the fact that each major dif- 
ficulty centers in the self-determined action of independent states 
and is beyond external control. The chief trouble at this time in 
Kurope is that the great Powers have not been able to agree as to 
questions which bemg distinctly European questions directly 
concern them, and their want of agreement is due to different con- 
ceptions of essential national policy. As soon as you go to the 
root of any major difficulty in Kurope you find this to be the un- 
mistakable cause. For us, international coéperation does not mean 
that we should embroil ourselves in controversies not involving our 
own interests but growing out of the age-long rivalries and con- 
flicting interests of Kuropean powers having policies which we do 
not assume to criticise but in which we have no share. There is no 
reason why we should fritter away our helpful influence by 
becoming a partisan of either party to such controversies, much less 
make the fatal mistake of attempting to assume the role of director.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Hughes recognizes that “The funda- 
mental and pressing problems of Europe are political problems”. 
No truer or clearer statement of the situation has been made by 
anybody. 

But two months after his Boston speech, speaking at New 
Haven, and discussing the subject of German reparations, he seems 
to have been less clear. He said: 

“The situation does call for a settlement on its merits. The 
first condition of a satisfactory settlement is that the question should 
be taken out of politics. * * * The fundamental condition is that 
in this critical moment the merits of the question, as an economic 

one, must alone be regarded.” 
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When the Secretary of State declared, as he did at Boston, that 
“The fundamental and pressing problems of Europe are political 
problems”, he spoke with that directness and clarity of thought and 
speech for which he has been long distinguished. But his New 
Haven utterances seem to represent a shifting of ground completely. 
He would take the reparations problem out of politics. It is 
difficult to see how any one in the least cognizant of Kuropean 
politics, and especially of the public opinion prevailing in France 
and England, could possibly have expressed this view. Mr. Hughes 
here seems to have dropped the role of the keen-minded lawyer 
and statesman for that of an advocate pure and simple, for he was 
proposing in this speech, that the fixing of German reparations 
should be left to the determination of an expert financial commission 
whose members should be appointed from their respective countries. 
He ignores his “fundamental and pressing problems” of a political 
character, and says that reparations should be fixed by a commission 
of financial experts, and that “the question should be taken out of 
polities’. 

Were the proponent of this suggestion any one less distinguished 
than Mr. Hughes, it would be difficult to refrain from saying that 
he was dodging the main issue, which he himself had so recently 
recognized as being of a political character. Certainly, it can be 
justly said, even of Mr. Hughes, that he only clouded the situation 
by his New Haven speech, whose effect in France was decidedly 
unfortunate. 

The true policy for the American Government would be to act 
upon what Mr. Hughes said at Boston, namely, that ‘““The funda- 
mental and pressing problems of Europe are political problems”, 
and to do what we can to help in their solution. We gain nothing 
in refusing to face a situation which Mr. Hughes so clearly defined 
at Boston, but which he seemed bent on making something else at 
New Haven. 

But Mr. Hughes failed in other respects correctly to envisage 
the situation in his New Haven speech, as evidenced in the following 
quotation: 

“But what is our attitude toward the question of reparations, 
standing as it does as a distinct question, and as one which can not be 
settled unless the European governments concerned are able to 
agree / 

_ “We have no desire to see Germany relieved of her responsibility 
lor the war or her just obligations to make reparation for the 
Injuries due to her aggression. There is not the slightest desire 
that France shall lose any part of her just claims. On the other 
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hand, we do not wish to see a prostrate Germany. There can be no 
economic recuperation in Europe unless Germany recuperates.” 


But the wish which Mr. Hughes expresses for German economic 
recuperation, and which is shared quite generally in the higher 
circles of finance in England, brings political considerations to the 
fore again. A strong economic Germany is bound at no distant 
day to acquire military strength. France will continue to feel ner- 
vous in witnessing Germany’s rise to economic power, especially in 
the absence of a guaranty against further military aggression by 
Germany, such as might have been afforded had the United States 
and Great Britain formed an alliance with France, an opportunity 
which failed because of the refusal of the Senate to ratify an agree- 
ment made by Mr. Wilson with that object in view. As Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon recently declared, “the bottom was knocked out 
of the European peace when the United States refused to join Eng- 
land in protecting France against Germany”. 

The divergent views of France and Great Britain in regard to 
reparations gave rise to the apprehension of political events of the 
gravest character. Should these forebodings be fulfilled—and it is 
most earnestly hoped they may not—can we escape responsibility for 
failing in taking action that might have saved the world from this 
fresh calamity? 


& 
Lengthened Farm Credits 


N increasing the length of maturity of agricultural acceptances 
from three to six months the Federal Reserve Board has given 
recognition to the strong demand which has existed for some 

time among the farmers of the country for more extended farm 
credit. It was pointed out, in making this extension, that it was 
intended to afford facilities for orderly marketing of crops in a 
legitimate way and not for mere speculative withholding from 
market in the hope of securing higher prices. The distinction may 
be rather too fine to be drawn in all cases, but there is much to be 
said in favor of providing means that would obviate the immediate 
dumping of farm products on the markets within a very short 
period after production. When such dumping takes place it not 
only tends to deprive the farmer of a fair price for his crops but 
also. makes for a demoralized state of the market which really 
benefits nobody, though those skilled in taking advantage of this 
demoralization may be able to reap gains at the expense of the 
community. 

It remains to be seen whether or not this extension of time will 
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be satisfactory. Demands have been made already for still further 
lengthening of the maturity of this class of paper, and no doubt 
many plausible reasons will be advanced in favor of such demands. 
Prices of farm products have lately shown a rising tendency, and 
the action of the Federal Reserve Board may be expected to increase 
this tendency. It will be fortunate if the action referred to gives 
such support to agriculture as to insure abundant and steady pro- 
duction (so far as this is dependent upon credit facilities), but it 
would be unfortunate if it afforded opportunities for speculative 
holding of the crops. Should the period of maturity of farm paper 
be much extended beyond the concessions already made by the 
Federal Reserve Board, this encouragement to speculation might be 
expected as a result. 


& 


Political Pressure Upon the Federal 
Reserve System 


A® a result of the so-called deflation policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board, bitter attacks were made upon Governor 
Harding, and these attacks have prevented his reappointment. 


We have thus introduced a new and exceedingly dangerous element 
into our banking system, namely, political pressure. Just how 
serious is this condition was well set forth in a recent letter which 
Lewis E. Pierson, president of the Merchants Association of New 
York, addressed to President Harding. Mr. Pierson very justly 
said: 

“Unless a determined effort is made at once to arrest present 
efforts to bias the minds of a large portion of our people, the Federal 
Reserve System may become so disorganized that we may ultimately 
see a repetition of the disastrous history of the first and second 
Banks of the United States.” 

It would seem that Mr. Pierson’s appeal to President Harding 
not to be influenced by the attacks made upon the Federal Reserve 
Board was unavailing. The failure of the President to reappoint 
Governor Harding may be fairly interpreted in that light. As Mr. 
Pierson points out, it will be difficult in the future to secure the 
services of able and conscientious men on the Federal Reserve 
Board if they can thus be successfully and unjustly attacked. 

There may be a difference of opinion as to the exact wisdom with 
which the so-called policy of deflation was applied by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Evidence is lacking that the Board’s critics could 
have done better or even half so well. That in the spring of 1920 
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a policy looking towards gradual deflation was absolutely required, 
no sane observer of financial conditions at that time could possibly 
deny. The Federal Reserve Board was bound to take note of the 
situation and to act in accordance with the necessities of the case. 
As a matter of fact it acted with great caution and with as much 
wisdom as rigatfully could be expected. The deflation policy hurt; 
it always does. But instead of criticising the Board for what it did 
in putting a check on credit expansion, it would probably be more 
accurate to say that this policy was not applied soon enough and that 
it stopped short of enforcing the degree of liquidation required. 
However that may be, it appears that Governor Harding failed of 
reappointment for having performed his duty conscientiously and 
with far more than ordinary ability. 

Theoretically the appointment of members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board is lodged in the hands of the President for the pro- 
tection of the public. But if members of the Board are to be 
punished for a conscientious and skillful performance of their duties, 
this prerogative of Presidential appointment may lead to grave 
abuses. 

When Congress can successfully exert political pressure upon 
the President in making appointments to the Federal Reserve 
Board, a most dangerous precedent is established. In the long run 
it will surely work mischief. 


& 


Putting Gold in Circulation 


OW that the Treasury has withdrawn its objection to the cir- 
culation of gold, thus relieving the country of another of the 
restrictions made necessary by the war, we may expect to see 

goid certificates again enter into circulation, although it is hardly to 
be expected that the actual coin will circulate even to the limited 
extent that prevailed before the war. This for the simple reason 
that the people have become more accustomed to paper, and quite 
generally prefer it to the coin. 

It is often contended that our present large stock of gold tends 
toward inflation. If this view be correct, the tendency can be 
checked to an extent at least by reducing the quantity of Federal 
Reserve Notes in circulation and supplying their place by gold cer- 
tificates. Since the latter can be more freely used as reserves. by 
withdrawing them from the banks the supply of reserve money 
would be diminished and the creation of bank credit rendered less 
easy. Whether this process will be necessary or even desirable is 
by no means as certain as our large supply of gold may lead one to 
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infer. ‘Che new tariff may possibly materially reduce our “favor- 
able” trade balance so that we shall import less gold than formerly, 
and opinion has been expressed in well-informed quarters that it 
may not be unreasonable to expect an early disappearance of net 
gold imports. 

If political conditions in Europe would quiet down and a general 
economic restoration follow in that quarter of the globe, an excellent 
use could be found for much of our gold in putting greater value 
behind the depreciated currencies with which many of the Kuropean 
nations are at present afflicted. That our gold stock is as idle as 
many suppose is one of the fictions of finance. It constitutes a 
solid support for our own extensive credit structure and enables 
us to make loans, as we are still doing, to various quarters of the 
world. 


& 


Our Present Era of Prosperity 


NCE more this country has fortunately entered upon a new 
era of prosperity, which it is hoped may prove of a healthful 
nature and of a lasting character. The grounds for such 

hopes are less satisfactory than could be wished. In the first place, 
what many careful observers have regarded as indispensable to any 
permanent return of prosperity to this country—partial restoration 
in Kurope—has not taken place. On the contrary, our present 
revival in business has happened without such European restora- 
tion and when in fact things are looking blackest in that part of the 
world. It may be well to give careful study to the situation. It is 
clear that we are on the upward grade and have passed far beyond 
the low point of the late depression. But it is less clear just what 
this fortunate turn of affairs really means. It may signify nothing 
more than a somewhat feverish effort to fill up the comparative 
vacuum which the depression created. But as the depression itself 
Was severe, the reaction that has set in may carry us along for ¢ 
considerable period, possibly even until things have cleared up a bit 
across the Atlantic. 

It may be interesting to look the worst in the face. What would 
happen to us if a new war should break out in Europe?) Whatever 
of apparent temporary profit such a catastrophe might promise, the 
result in the long run could not fail to exert a profoundly depressing 
effect. It would indefinitely delay, even if it did not forever destroy, 
the application of that restorative process which must inevitably 
preccde any permanent betterment of the European situation. And 
vet. deplorable as is such an outlook, we may be called on to face it. 
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This constitutes one of the uncertain elements in our present era of 
prosperity. But it is quite natural that our people should not for- 
ever remain under the spell of the European spectre. They wish to 
go ahead and devote themselves to the arts of peace—to build homes, 
to develop trade and industry of every sort. This wish, carried into 
effect, explains the commencement of a new era of prosperity, which 
let us hope may prove of long duration. 


Our Coal Shortage Caused by Too 
Much Coal 


OW that we have been officially informed, by a commission 
created to investigate the subject, that the shortage of coal 
is really due to the actual or potential supply of that com- 

todity being excessive, we may all rest easier. Prophets of disaster 
are fond of pointing out that the coal underneath the earth’s crust 
is growing scarcer all the while, and that in some millions of years 
there will be no coal to be had. But our present coal difficulty is of 


another sort. We can’t get coal simply because there is too much 
coal and especially because there are so many miners of coal. Just 
as the grocery salesman explained that apples were so high because 
they were so plentiful that it did not pay anybody to pick them. 
Some millions of bushels of potatoes were allowed to rot in Califor- 
nia during the past season, it is said, because there was no profit in 
digging them. 

The situation which these incidents represent—and they are 
capable of almost indefinite multiplication—betrays a shocking lack 
of efficiency somewhere in American economic organization, a lack 
which our statesmen and business men seem unable to remedy. 
With such bountiful supplies of fuel and food, it would seem an 
attainable ideal to bring these necessities of life to the doors of the 
humblest citizen at a very moderate cost. But while there was so 
much coal and so many men to mine it in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Virginia, that it was unprofitable to operate the mines, in New 
York, less than a thousand miles away, people were suffering from 
cold and found it difficult to get coal even by offering a very high 
price for it. Doubtless in many parts of the country people would 
gladly have paid a fair price for the California potatoes which were 
allowed to remain in the ground. 

High wages, high costs, high profits seem to have absorbed 
more of our attention than an abundant supply of food and fuel 
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available to all of our people who are industrious. It is discreditable 
to our boasted progress that we should be unable to produce coal and 
food except at prices which many who are industrious can not pay. 


co) 
A New Source of Wealth 


STOUNDING discoveries of riches which have lain con- 
cealed for centuries in the tombs of the ancient Kings of 
Egypt give rise to speculations regarding this new source of 

potential wealth. It would not be surprising to hear, in view of these 
amazing discoveries, of the formation of heavily-capitalized corpora- 
tions formed for the purpose of prosecuting explorations along these 
somewhat novel but promising lines. If we are to credit the reports 
of these finds, they may be regarded as at least as promising as many 
of the mining enterprises and oil explorations that have successfully 
coaxed as many millions from the pockets of “investors”. 

In this comparatively new field, the services of the archaeologist 
will be more in demand than those of the mining engineer or the 
oil wizard with his divining-rod. Not only shall we want to know 
where the greatest treasures are buried, but to be told what races 
indulged in this method of attempting to carry their possessions 
with them to another world, and at what age in human history this 
practice was discontinued. Probably ethical considerations may 
enter in to some extent to curb enterprises of this sort. While 
nobody seems to have any conscientious scruples about despoiling 
the graves of the ancient Egyptian monarchs, who were probably a 
pretty bad lot anyway, some hesitation may be felt in opening the 
graves of our more immediate ancestors in the search for buried 
treasures. The line may be appropriately drawn at least at one’s 
grandfather. Beyond that line of relationship it would probably be 
indecent to venture, and the enterprise would very likely yield but 
little ready cash anyway. 

The ancient kings who thus sought to make themselves com- 
fortable in their journeyings through other worlds will no doubt be 
made the subjects of much undeserved sympathy. They are really 
getting no more than their deserts for attempting to extend their 
greed beyond the confines of human existence. It is a fair guess that 
if all the buried gold could be exhumed it would go far towards 
stabilizing the great mass of paper currency now in existence. Who 
can gainsay the statement that thus employed it would be serving a 
more useful purpose than if left buried in forgotten tombs? 

Recent developments clearly foreshadow the art of grave- 
robbiig as a source of wealth not to be despised by those of an en- 
terpr'sing turn of mind. 








Prominent in Rural Credits Legislation 


© HARRIS & EWING, WASHINGTON, 0 
Upper left: Senator Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wisconsin. Upper right: Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas. 
Lower left : Representative James G. Strong, of Kansas. 
Lower right: Representative Sydney Anderson, of Minnesota 


























D. R. CRISSINGER 


Whose appointment by President Harding to the office of Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, succeeding W. P. G. Harding, has been confirmed 
by the Senate 


R. CRISSINGER is a lawyer by training. He was appointed 
Comptroller of the Currency by President Harding, assum- 
ing his duties on March 15, 1921. This appointment was based 


on the President's acquaintance with his qualifications through 


association with him in banking and business enterprises in 
Marion, Ohio. On March 2, 1923, the Senate confirmed his 
nomination by the President to become the new Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. He is president of the National City Bank 
and Trust Company of Marion. 























W. P. G. HARDING 


Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston and former Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board 


R. HARDING became a member of the Federal Reserve Board 

on August 10, 1914. On August 10, 1916 he became 
governor of the Board, in which office he remained until the 
expiration of his term on November 20, 1922. He was appointed 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston on January 6, 
1923, assuming his duties on January 15. In 1918-19 he was 
managing director of the War Finance Corporation. From June 
1902 to July 1914, he was president of the First National Bank 
of Birmingham, Alabama. He was president of the Alabama 
State Bankers Association in 1908, and president of the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce in 1913. He received the degrees 
of A. B. in 1880, and A. M. in 1881, from the University of 
Alabama, the youngest full graduate in its history. 























THOMAS P. KANE 


Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, whose sudden death occurred 
March 2, 1923 


R. KANE who knew personally, with two exceptions, every 

Comptroller of the Currency since the organization of the 
bureau in 1863 and who was himself connected with the Comp- 
troller’s office since 1886, died suddenly and peacefully in his 
home in Washington on March 2. Before his death he had 
completed a monumental work on the Government supervision 
of the banks which he entitled “The Romance and Tragedy of 
Banking”, which has been enthusiastically received by bankers 
and the public in general. During the last months of his life he 
had the satisfaction of reading letters of congratulation and appre- 
ciation from all parts of the country. Mr. Kane was loved and 
admired by his associates and universally respected by all with 
whom he came in contact. In his death the Treasury Department 
and the Nation have lost a faithful and valuable public servant. 




















Savings Departments in Banks of Dis- 
count and Trust Companies 


By William H. Kniffin 


HE receipt of time deposits in 

banks of discount and trust com- 

panies has obtained for many years 
past and the right to receive such de- 
posits has never been questioned. This 
right has been assumed rather than 
specifically conferred. It has been ac- 
cepted as part of the general function 
of deposit, one of the three cardinal 
principles of banking. 

The National Bank Act does not con- 
fer this right, although national banks 
have for years exercised it by tacit 
consent of the various Comptrollers of 
the Currency. The Federal Reserve 
Act does not specifically confer this 
right, but does so by implication in de- 
fining what is a time deposit. ‘The term 
“savings accounts” does not appear in 
the National Bank Act, and is used in 
connection with national banking insti- 
tutions for the first time in the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

But whether this right has been as- 
sumed or specifically granted, banks of 
discount and trust companies have for 
many years operated what is now com- 
monly called the “savings department”. 
In many places the evidence of a time 
deposit has been the certificate of de- 
posit, which is one of the most elastic 
instruments used in banking. Through 
it the bank can make any agreement 
with the customer in respect to a de- 
posit of money that is consistent with 
law. It can mect the wishes of the de- 
positor perfectly in the matter of term 
of deposit, interest rate, negotiability, 
and the contract of payment as respects 
the payee. The bank can know exactly 
what payments it will have to meet at 
stated times and arrange its investments 
accordingly. The issue of a certificate 
of deposit and the bookkeeping in con- 
nection therewith is, however, less ex- 
peditious than obtains in the issuance 
of pass books and the certificate does 
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not find the ready acceptability that 
attends the use of pass books as repre- 
sentative of time deposits. The disad- 
vantage of the pass book lies solely in 
the fact that the rules regulating such 
deposits must be uniform and cannot be 
altered to meet the various needs of the 
customers. 


THE SAVINGS OF THE MASSES 


The banks of discount and trust com- 
panies throughout the land have of late 
years realized the importance of the 
savings of the masses as a financial fac- 
tor of no mean import, when such 
savings are gathered together under the 
control of a bank. At first these savings 
accounts were merely accepted as a mat- 
ter of course, whether represented by 
certificates or pass books. As the thrift 
idea has spread and banks have realized 
its possibilities, they have gone out after 
such business with well planned cam- 
paigns of education and invitation. 

From an incidental part of the day’s 
business, the savings department has be- 
come an important part and in many 
cases the most important part of the 
bank’s many activities. In a period of 
about twenty-five years the savings de- 
posits in banks of discount have reached 
a figure quite as large as the savings 
banks have assembled in more than a 
century. This may be traceable to two 
facts: (a) The banks of discount out- 
number the savings banks by the ratio 
of about thirty to one; and (b) the more 
aggressive methods used by the banks 
of discount in inviting such business. 

The receipt of such money is costly 
in the fact that the greater part of the 
earnings arising from such deposits are 
given back to the depositors in the form 
of interest, the going rate being from 
3 to 4 per cent. against a maximum of 
about 2 per cent. on checking accounts 
and in many banks no interest at all. 
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The offsetting feature is the permanency 
of such deposits, allowing them to be in- 
vested in long time securities. 

The climax of this movement was 
reached when the National City Bank 
of New York, the largest bank in this 
country, opened a savings department 
and announced in expensive full-page 
advertisements in the New York papers 
that it would receive savings accounts 
as low as $1. Whatever the motive that 
prompted this departure from “‘dig- 
nifed” banking as defined in Wall 
Street, it marks an epoch in American 
banking practice. That the venture has 
met with more than expected results is 
borne out by the bank’s recently pub- 
lished statement in this regard. It is 
proof positive that no bank is too large 
to cater to the masses and the larger the 
bank the more successful will such a 
venture be. It makes saving popular. 
It makes it safe and profitable. It 
brings the safety of a great institution 
within the reach of the little fellow. It 
is like the king buying his tobacco 
of a little shop. It helps the shop 
keeper and doesn’t harm the king. It 
is like the Government selling thrift 
stamps. It helps the Government and 
the saver at the same time. It digni- 
fies a twenty-five cent investment and 
doesn’t injure the Government. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS MUST BE 
ORGANIZED 


To such an extent has the savings de- 
partment grown that it can no longer be 
treated as a minor part of the bank’s 
work. It must be as well organized as 
any other department, and this organ- 
ization should be as complete and as ef- 
ficient as obtains in a well managed 
savings bank. A savings department 
organized and operated along the fol- 
lowing lines will be found to function 
satisfactorily. 

1. There must first be a set of rules 
and regulations adopted by the board of 
directors governing this department. 
These rules should cover: (a) The re- 
ceipt and payment of moneys; (b) Lost 
books; (¢) Joint and trust accounts; 
(d) Interest rules and rates; (e) Notice 


of withdrawal; (f) Accounts of de- 
ceased persons. 

2. The receipt and payment of 
monies must be prompt and expeditious. 

3. The bookkeeping system must be 
simple yet adequate. 

1. Interest on deposits should follow 
savings bank rules. 

A workable set of rules will be found 
in the following: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
Governing Interest-Bearing Accounts 
DEPOSITS 


On making the first deposit, the depositor 
shall be required to subscribe to the rules 
and regulations governing the _interest- 
bearing accounts in the bank, and the sign- 
ing of the signature card is such assent. 
If such subscription be not made at the 
time the account is opened, the retention of 
the book shall be deemed such assent. 

Deposits will be regularly entered in a 
pass book given the depositor, which shall 
constitute his voucher for the deposits and 
drafts entered therein; but the balance 
shown in the balance column is for con- 
venience only and is not guaranteed until 
the book has been duly presented to the 
bank for balancing. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Withdrawals may be made personally or 
by order in writing, accompanied by the 
pass book, or by letters of attorney duly 
authenticated, and no person shall have the 
right to demand any part of the principal or 
interest without producing the pass book. 

All payments made to persons producing 
the pass book, with or without an order 
purporting to be signed by the depositor 
shall be deemed good and valid payments to 
depositors, and shall fully discharge the 
bank therefrom. Moneys deposited in 
interest-bearing accounts will ordinarily be 
paid on demand, but the bank reserves the 
right at any time to require at least thirty 
days’ previous notice of intended with- 
drawals; and the payment of deposits on 
demand shall not operate to waive the right 
to require such notice of withdrawal. 


DECEASED PERSONS’ ACCOUNTS 


Upon the death of a depositor the balance 
due shall be paid to the legal representative, 
the bank reserving the right to make such 
payment of small balances as the circum- 
stances warrant, upon receipt of satisfactory 
indemnity. 


LOST BOOKS 


In case of the loss or destruction of the 
pass book, immediate notice must be given 
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I hereby agree to be bcund by conditions printed on reverse side 


NO. 
AMOUNT 


RESIDENCE 


BIRTH PLACE 


OCCUPATION 


A well arranged 


to the bank in writing. A new book or 
payment of the amount due will only be 
made upon receipt of affidavit of loss and in- 
demnity satisfactory to the bank officials. 


DEPOSITS IN TWO NAMES 


Deposits opened in two names “payable 
to either or the survivor of either’, shall be 
payed to either party presenting the pass 
book, and upon the death of either, the 
balance due thereon shall be paid to the 
survivor. 

Deposits made in trust for another shall 
be payable to the trustee during life and any 
balance due thereon upon his death shall 
belong to and be paid to the beneficiary. 


INTEREST 


Deposits made on or before July 10 and 
remaining in the bank until January 1, will 
be credited with six months’ interest. 

Deposits made between July 10 and Oc- 
tober 3 and remaining in the bank until 
January 1 will be credited with three months’ 
interest. 

Deposits made on or before January 10 
and remaining in the bank until July 1, will 
be credited with six months’ interest. 

Deposits made between January 10 and 
April 3 and remaining in the bank until July 
1, will be credited with three months’ in- 
terest. 


ASSIGN MENTS 


No assignment of interest-bearing ac- 
counts, in whole or in part will be recog- 
nized unless the bank shall have been no- 
tified in writing of such transfer. 


FATHER’S NAME 


MOTHER'S NAME 


signature card 


DORMANT ACCOUNTS 


Accounts on which no deposit or with- 
drawal has been made for a period of ten 
years shall be deemed dormant, and no 
further interest allowed. The entry of in- 
terest shall operate to prevent the account 
from becoming dormant. 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS 


Notices to depositors displayed in the 
banking room and published for two suc- 
cessive weeks, in a newspaper will be deemed 
notice to each and every depositor re- 
spectively. 

Where the volume of business is suf- 
ficient, a separate department complete 
in itself should be operated for savings 
accounts, thus taking all such work from 
the commercial teller. Where the volume 
is small and the force limited, this work 
must be delegated to the regular force 
as part of the day’s work. 

In opening new accounts the same 
identification questions should be taken 
on the signature cards as are taken in 
savings banks, namely, signature, age, 
residence, father’s and mother’s name, 
occupation and birth place, ete. For il- 
literates, the finger print system should 
be used. Accounts are run by number, 
and in making up the supplies, the pass 
book, signature card, ledger card and 
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index card should be numbered at the 
same time. Thus there will be four im- 
pressions of each number, each with a 
significance of its own. 

The pass book should be light in 
weight, ruled with “deposit”, “‘with- 
drawal” and balance column. The old 
custom of writing out the amount is fast 
dying out. This book should fit an or- 
dinary envelope, and should contain such 
parts of the rules as affect the public. 
The deposit ticket should, after the first 
deposit, be made out by the customer, 
but this is optional. 

As deposits are received by the teller 
they are entered on his daily deposit list 
by number and amount only, for prov- 
ing purposes. 


WITHDRAWALS 


In making withdrawals the pass book 
should be compared with the card ledger 
to see that the balance agrees with the 
book, if any stop payments, duplicate 
books, assignments, countersignatures, 
or other legal processes affect the pay- 
ment of monies. The withdrawal slip 
is made out by the teller and signed by 
the customer. It is compared with the 
signature on file and if necessary the 
test questions should be asked, and note 
made on the withdrawal slip “T. Q. A.” 
(test questions answered) with the in- 
itials of the one so doing. The amount 
is entered in the book, and on the with- 
drawal list and the money paid over. 

If the work is not done as a de- 
partment, some one other than the pay- 
ing teller should compare the book, 
make out the withdrawal slip, compare 
the signature, initial the slip, make the 
book entry and pass it on to the paying 
teller for payment. This avoids taking 
the paying teller from his window work. 


PROVING THE DAY’S WORK 


Where the department receives and 
pays at the same window, a separate 
proof should be made of the work in 
this department and the net cash turned 


over to the paying teller. Where the 
work is part of the regular tellers’ 
duties, the cash is mingled with the 
genera! cash and included in the proof. 
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Standard savings ledger card 


The deposit slips and the withdrawal 
checks should be of a distinctive color 
so that the volume of business passing 
through this department may be known, 
even when part of the general work. 
The savings tickets are separated from 
the commercial, and daily debits and 
credits made in the control account so 
that the exact amount due on savings 
accounts may be known daily. 


GROUPING THE ACCOUNTS 


Where the number of accounts war- 
rant, and this will be in cases where 
the savings accounts number at least 
2000, the accounts should be grouped 
for trial balance purposes. An account 
is kept with each group and the daily 
postings made accordingly. The group- 
ing may be done on the teller’s proof 
sheets in smaller banks and on distribu- 
tion sheets in the larger ones. These 
distribution sheets form the basis of the 
posting proofs, and should be of differ- 
ent color for deposits and withdrawals. 


POSTINGS 


Postings should be made direct from 
the deposit and withdrawal slips to the 
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ledger accounts. If desired the cards 
so affected may be held out after post- 
ing in order to prove the extensions. 
This is done by taking the old and new 
balances on the cards so affected and 
the difference must agree with the tel- 
If this is not desired, a 
monthly or quarterly trial balance will 
answer the purpose, due care being 
When a 
balance on the ledger has been proven 
to be correct by trial balance, it should 
be marked with a check to indicate that 
up to that point the balance is correct. 
If a daily proof of extensions is not 


ler’s totals. 


taken in making extensions. 


made. the balances should be examined 
before or during a trial balance period. 
and after the credit of interest, and 
marked by some special mark such as a 
cross on the division line, to indicate 
that the balance up to that point has 
been examined and is correct. Any er- 
rors that require a search will not or- 
dinarily be found in the balance if this 
extension proof is given due thought. 


THE “BLIND” SYSTEM OF POSTING PROOFS 


For each group of accounts there will 
be a deposit and a withdrawal sheet for 
each day. The lines should be num- 
bered by the printer, thus showing the 
number of transactions daily at a glance. 
First comes the account number, then 
the name, then a blank column, a per- 
foration, and the amount column. 

After posting to the accounts, the 
items are listed on the group sheets, 
leaving the amount in the blank column 
to be entered later. The perforation is 
torn off, containing the amounts only, 
and goes to the bookkeeper, who makes 
the postings to his control accounts. 

The proving clerk takes the group 
sheet. which now contains only the num- 
ber of the account and the name of the 
Turning to the account he 
posts in the blank column whatever he 
finds posted under that date. When his 
sheet is complete he makes a total and 
takes it to the bookkeeper who compares 


depositor. 


it with his stub and the two must agree. 
If discrepancy exists, a matching of the 


stub and main sheet will show what 








account is in error. No other proof of 
posting is necessary and a re-checking 
is a waste of time. When intelligently 
done, this blind system of posting proof 
is well nigh infallible. 


TRIAL BALANCES AND VOUCHERS 


Trial balances are taken at frequent 
intervals, by groups. Interest is com- 
puted on sheets according to the bank’s 
rules and posted to the cards. The 
sum of the interest sheets and the total 
of interest posted on the cards will 
prove the posting to have been done cor- 
rectly. 

The deposit tickets and withdrawal 
blanks should be filed by months for 
reference, and closed pass books filed 
numerically. 


SUPERVISION OF SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS 


In national banks, the savings depart- 
ment will be under the control of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and gov- 
erned by the National Bank Act and 
Federal Reserve Act, insofar as they 
make provision for such accounts. These 
provisions are in the main three: (a) As 
to reserve. In all banks members of the 
Federal Reserve System a reserve of 
3 per cent. must be carried against time 
deposits; (b) As to what is a time de- 
posit, which is a deposit on which 
notice of withdrawal of at least thirty 
days may be required; (c) The amount 
of mortgage loans permissible, which is 
not to exceed one-third the time de- 
posits, or one-fourth the capital and 
surplus. 

As the National Bank Act and Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, makes no provision for 
the payment of deceased persons ac- 
counts and the payment of joint and 
trust accounts, the bank will be safe if it 
follows the state law in respect to such 
payments. In state banks and trust 
companies, the bank must be governed 
by the state laws in all respects, and 
where the general banking act does not 
cover the point in question, the bank 
will be safe if it follows the savings 
bank law of the state in such matters. 
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LIST OF WITHDRAWALS 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
Bank of Rockville Centre 192 


Number 


NAME AMOUNT 


AMOUNT 


proving clerk to 


pos 


on that account 


work is 





two colums 


Group sheet and posting proof 


DECEASED PERSONS’ ACCOUNTS 


In making payments on deceased per- 
sons’ accounts, the bank should require 
certificate of administration, or letters 
testamentary as the case may be, death 
certificate and consent to pay from the 
state tax commission where state in- 
heritance tax laws are in force. The 
state law must be followed in making 
such payments, as well as in accepting 
and paying on joint and trust acocunts. 
Thus, in New York, the consent of the 
State ‘ax Commission must be obtained 
in making payment on deceased persons’ 
accounts and on joint and trust ac- 
counts where one of the parties is dead. 
All banks in New York must be gov- 
erned by the New York state law in 
this respect the same as savings banks, 
and are safe only as they do so. While 
the state has no jurisdiction over na- 
tional banks except as to taxation on 
their real estate and bank shares, it 
has jurisdiction over the descent of 
property of its citizens, and banks 
whether state, national or savings, must 
guide themselves accordingly. 


LOST PASS BOOK 


I have never been greatly impressed 
with the routine and the safeguards 
thrown around lost books as operative 
in many banks. The process is too 
cumbersome and in many cases wholly 
unnecessary. While a bank should be 
protected against the possibility of loss 
from books that cannot be produced, 
they should exercise reason in obtaining 
such protection. The risk from a dupli- 
cation of books is nil and may well be 
assumed as part of the risks of bank- 
ing. Ordinarily an affidavit of loss or 
destruction of the book is sufficient. At 
times an indemnity bond should be re- 
quired, as where the amount is large; 
but the advertising of lost pass books 
accomplishes no good purpose except to 
comply with a by-law that might well be 
made more elastic. If the re-issue of a 
book is marked “duplicate” and the ac- 
count so marked, and comparison made 
with the ledger at every transaction, 
the lost book issue raises no serious bar- 
riers to safe banking in the savings de- 
partment. 

















































The Labor Bank Movement 
By Leroy Peterson 


(Mr. Peterson was formerly with the Guaranty Trust Company of New York from which in- 
stitution he recently resigned to become the cashier of the new Amalgamated Bank of New 
York which will open for business about April 1, as the first labor bank in New York City,— 


THE EDITOR.) 


LMOST twenty years ago at an 
annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor a dele- 

gate arose and proposed the following 
resolution: 


Wuereas, The American Federation of 
Labor with its 121 National and Interna- 
tional Unions, 33 State branches, 521 Central 
Bodies and 1725 Trade and Federal Unions, 
as well as over 50,000 local unions affiliated 
with the respective national unions, and 

Wuereas, each and every one of these 
unions deposit their money in savings banks 
and national banks, and 

Wuenreas, for $10,000 deposit a charter for 
a national bank can be procured, and 

Wuenreas, the amount of money today 
owned by National and International Unions, 
local and Federal Unions, could start from 
five to twenty national banks or savings 
banks in different parts of the United States, 
therefore be it 

Resotveo that the American Federation 
of Labor go on record in favor of estab- 
lishing workingmen’s banks in different parts 
of the United States, and that the incoming 
executive board of the American Federation 
of Labor be empowered to select the cities 
where said workingmen’s banks should be 
established, and that each national and in- 
ternational union, state branch and central 
labor union, federal and local union affiliated 
with international unions deposit their money 
in said banks and thus conduct an annex to 
the American Federation of Labor, banking 
depositories for the moncy of their re- 
spective organizations. 


The resolution itself was shelved, but 
the vision of that worker was like a seed 
that lies dormant until the hand of the 
planter drops it into fertile soil. Since 
that convention nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, the seed of this idea of 
banks owned and controlled by organ- 
ized labor has been germinating in the 
minds of thinking labor leaders. At 
last, within the past three years, the 
seed has suddenly taken root, with a 
resultant flourishing growth over the 
surface of this country marking the 
entry of labor into the banking field. 
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The time has been short for any 
growth to manifest its full stature, but 
it has been sufficient for the seeds of 
three large banks and many lesser ones 
to take root and establish themselves so 
firmly that there is every prospect of 
their future welfare. It has also been 
sufficient for the contemplation of 
numerous other labor banks, soon to be 
set in operation. 

The attention of the whole country 
has been suddenly directed to this new 
development in the ranks of labor, and 
speculation’ is rife concerning the 
chances for the future of such an ap- 
parently rapid beginning. In that spec- 
ulation, there is this fact to be borne in 
mind: that, while such a rapid develop- 
ment might indicate an inflated mush- 
room growth, a more careful scrutiny of 
events during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury reveals this wave of labor banks 
to be a logical and almost inevitable re- 
sult of the basic change in the atti- 
tude of organized labor in respect to its 
position in the industrial world. For 
forty years the main tenets of labor 
unions have been, shorter hours and 
more pay, without any real interest as 
to where the money was coming from. 
There was little cause for worry in those 
early years, since capitalism in its ter- 
rific exploitation of new fields brought 
forth untold wealth. Now that those 
vast fields of exploitation have been 
more fully covered, and the pressure of 
the war years is making itself felt, com 
petition is keener and the creation of 
wealth more difficult. It has become 
necessary for both capital and labor 
to look about and make a study of basic 
economic laws. 

Labor has come to the realization that 
shorter hours and more pay are not 
necessarily sound economic doctrines. 
Until the war, these self-protective 
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tenets held good. But then labor real- 
ized that its constantly increasing wages 
were always a step behind the constant 
increases in prices and that the pur- 
chasing power of their increasing wages 
instead of becoming greater, continued 
to decrease. It became evident to them 
that they must in some way share in the 
earnings and profits and losses of in- 
dustry, either through some form of 
joint ownership or through stock con- 
trol. They are now well on the road 
to obtaining this joint control by means 
of their new role as bankers and pur- 
veyors of credit. They are going ahead 
at an unbelievably rapid pace through 
the investment of their accumulated sav- 
ings in bonds (the first mortgages on in- 
dustry) and, as will become more and 
more important, through commercial 
loans by their banks in regular com- 
mercial business. That is why labor 
has decided to control its credit by es- 
tablishing its own banks. 


THE FIRST LABOR BANK 


The pioneer in the establishment of a 
labor bank was the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, under the di- 
rection of Wm. H. Johnston, its presi- 
dent. Their bank, the Mount Vernon 
Savings Bank of Washington, was 
opened for business in May, 1920. It 
has a capital of $200,000 and its re- 
sources have now reached $2,700,000. 
The majority of the stock is owned by 
the grand lodge of Machinists and the 
balance is owned by members of the 
union as well as outside investors. The 
board of directors is composed of 
twenty-one members, four of whom are 
officials of the Machinists, two others 
officials of labor organizations, and the 
remaining fifteen bank employees and 
outside business men. However, the 
ownership of a majority of the stock by 
the grand lodge gives the union full 
control of the board of directors. 


THE CLEVELAND BROTHERHOOD BANK 


The second labor bank to be es- 
tablished, but the first one owned en- 
tirely by a labor union, was the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers Coépera- 
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tive National Bank which was opened 
for business in Cleveland, Ohio, on No- 
vember 1, 1920. The Brotherhood itself 
as an organization owns the majority 
of the stock and the balance is distrib- 
uted among its individual members. This 
bank is capitalized at $1,000,000 and 
now has a surplus of $500,000, four- 
fifths of which has accrued from earn- 
ings. 

The success of this bank was instan- 
taneous. For the first twenty months 
of its existence its deposits poured in 
at the rate of $800,000 a month and it 
now has total resources of approximate- 
ly $25,000,000. The guiding spirit is 
Warren S. Stone, who is president of 
the bank and also of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. Its phenomenal 
success so confirmed the leaders of this 
union as to soundness of their experi- 
ment, that within a year they had pur- 
chased the controlling interest in two 
existing banks, one at Hammond, In- 
diana, and the other in Nottingham, 
Ohio. This they followed with the pur- 
chase of the sixteen story Union Na- 
tional Bank Building in which to house 
another of their banks in Cleveland. 


PURCHASE OF STOCK IN EMPIRE TRUST 


Their last and probably most interest- 
ing venture came in January of this year 
when they purchased a large block of 
the stock of the Empire Trust Company 
in New York City. It is evident, how- 
ever, that it will not be through such a 
method that this union will actively 
enter the banking field in New York. 
Indeed Warren S. Stone, in a recent in- 
terview stated that it was their intention 
shortly to open a bank of their own 
here in New York. 

The third labor bank to be established 
was the bank organized by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
in 1922 in Chicago, under the guidance 
of Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. It followed the example of 
the Engineers rather than that of the 
Machinists in that all the stock of this 
bank is held by members of the Amal- 
gamated Union. Following the example 
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of the Cleveland bank dividends are 
limited to 10 per cent. and excess earn- 
ings may be used to extend the facili- 
ties of the institution or be paid back to 
the depositors in dividends. The board 
of directors is composed of eleven men, 
eight of whom are also members of the 
general executive board or of the joint 
board of the local unions of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers in Chicago. 
{n the first three months of business the 
bank received deposits of practically 
$1,000,000. ‘There are now more than 
3500 savings and commercial depositors. 


TO OPEN FIRST NEW YORK LABOR BANK 


Within the next few weeks the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
will open the first labor bank in New 
York City, which will have a capital of 
$200,000. The stock will be sold for 
$150 per share, thus creating a surplus 
fund of $100,000. Banking rooms are 
now being prepared at the corner of 
Fourteenth street and Fourth avenue. 
Judging from the growth of their bank 
in Chicago, the success of this bank is 


practically assured, especially since this 
union has a membership of more than 
60,000 in and about New York. whose 
savings they may count upon for im- 


mediate deposit. 

These then are the three big labor 
banks now in existence. They are spon- 
sored by three powerful unions, and 
are therefore the natural forerunners 
for the great body of slower moving 
labor organizations. But the others are 
coming along inspired by the success of 
the big three. Even during the past year, 
there has sprung up over night a crop 
of smaller labor banks. There is the 
Producers and Consumers Bank in Phil- 
adelphia organized by a Philadelphia 
capitalist, Wharton Barker. and the 
local Central Labor Union. 

There are labor banks in Birming- 
ham, Alabama and San Bernardino, 
California, organized by local railroad 
workers, with the assistance and advice 
of the Brotherhood bank in Cleveland. 
Labor banks also have been established 
in Tueson, Arizona and Three Forks, 
Montana. 


Plans for the future are moving no 
less rapidly. Eleven new banks have 
been authorized by labor groups in dif- 
ferent cities and will open their doors 
during the coming year. ‘The Federa- 
tion Trust Company is being organized 
in New York City by the joint efforts 
of the local Central Labor Council and 
the State Federation of Labor. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Clerks and the 
Order of Railway Telegraphers at their 
last convention authorized the establish- 
ment of banks in Cincinnati and St. 
Louis. The railroad workers in Harris- 
burgh, Pa., Spokane, Washington and 
Minneapolis, Minn., have voted for 
labor banks. In Port Huron, Mich., 
Buffalo and Los Angeles banks are soon 
to be established. 


GENERAL POLICY OF OPERATION 


The general policy upon which all 
labor banks have been established is 
one of increasing consideration for the 
small depositor. An analysis of their 
form of organization reveals to the prac- 
tical banker the basic feature wherein 
lies their peculiar strength. The out- 
standing features peculiar to the Cleve- 
land bank, taken as the type for this 
new form of banking institution. and 
which mark the difference from our es- 
tablished custom for banks, are the fol- 
lowing: First, a 100 per cent. owner- 
ship by a labor organization. Second, 
a limitation of dividends on invested 
capital to 10 per cent. Third, a sharing 
of profits with the depositors. 

There is yet another asset of the 
labor bank which private bankers would 
do well to be aware of, and that is the 
assured resources for deposit both from 
the funds of the organization and the 
savings of its members. Any banker 
will fully appreciate what these assured 
deposits mean. While all banks are 
under careful scrutiny and supervision 
in order to make their money they must 
either have large deposits or make big 
profits. In order to make big profits 
with small deposits, they must take big 
risks and are liable to failure. This is 
true of small private banks which more 
usually have difficulty in attracting de- 
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posits. Labor banks, of course, obtain 
large deposits with ease because they 
have the enormous savings of their mem- 
bership to draw on and the funds of 
their local unions assured them. There- 
fore, they can afford to take a small 
profit, which in the aggregate nets them 
a good return on their investment, and 
is in the last analysis, the soundest 
banking. ‘This may, in part, account 
for the unbroken record of success of 
all already established labor banks. 
Another reason for their unqualified 
success is that in every case these labor 
organizations have appreciated the 
necessity of hiring trained bankers to 
help them conserve their credit. To 
date every indication shows conserva- 


tive management and operation leading 
toward a phenomenal but solid success. 
The growth of the number of these 
banks and the amount of their deposits 
for many years to come will be deter- 
mined not by the amount of savings of 
workers in other banks but by the num- 
ber of available practical banking men 
with an intelligent and sympathetic 
point of view. 

The logic of this whole movement is 
unanswerable. Its impetus is bound 
to carry it far—and its sound-headed 
banking principles put into effect by 
trained men for the benefit of its 
workers-owners bid fair to incorporate 
the labor bank as an established insti- 
tution of the future. 


aa) 


Auditing a Country Bank 
By R. L. Woodworth 


Assistant cashier Peoples Bank of Barre, Vermont 


T would be interesting, would it not, 
to visit all the country banks as a 
bank examiner and observe the dif- 

ferent methods of bookkeeping in use? 
Some day I hope that a discerning and 
human bank examiner will give us a 
sketch of his out-of-the-ordinary experi- 
ences. 

“Let the bank examiner do it; that is 
his business”, may be said to be the at- 
titude and policy of country 
bankers concerning the auditing of the 
bookkeeping operations of their banks. 
This, at least, was apparently true of 
one bank which was described recently. 

It was not a small bank as country 
banks go, the assets being in excess of 
three millions. Nothing was legally 
wrong with the affairs of the bank. 
However, the loans had not been listed 
since the examiner’s previous visit; the 
individual ledgers had not been proven 
for a number of months; the Liberty 
bonds left by customers for 


some 


safe- 


keeping had never been checked; every- 
thing about the bank had been operated 
with implicit faith in the accuracy and 
honesty of the clerks. 

Such faith in them is a_ beautiful 
tribute to the character of the bank’s 
working force. Yet the best of clerks 
do make a mistake occasionally. When 
those mistakes are allowed to go un- 
found for months, it requires much more 
work to check and find them than if 
they are discovered soon after they are 
made. 

Anyone with bank bookkeeping ex- 
perience knows how easy it is for a 
mistake to occur—an endorsement is 
not made on a note although the loan 
ticket goes through the day’s work; a 
Liberty bond is taken from the case and 
no record made of its disposal; a trans- 
position of figures is made while enter- 
ing an amount. Mistakes like these 
are as a rule unintentional and can be 
located and corrected by checking. But 
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Audit report 


can you imagine the number of chances 
for error where the work is not audited 
for several months? How would you 
like to be the examiner whose business 
it is to see that there is nothing wrong 
with that bank? 

Loose methods are not only unbusi- 
nesslike but they are also a temptation 
for clerks who are under sudden econ- 
omic pressure or feel the desire to get 
rich quickly. Officials who allow such 
conditions to exist cannot refuse to 
share the blame if any of the clerks 
“go wrong”. 

The system of auditing a country 
bank outlined below was approved by 
a bank examiner as desirable in every 
country bank. The above “Audit 
Report” is the key to the system: 

The various items are self-explan- 
atory and show the scope of the audit. 
Some banks might need to add other 
items and some may be omitted. The 
idea is to have the whole work of the 
bank proven every month. 

The following suggestions about the 
work may be helpful: 

The loans are proven by one of the 
tellers other than the note teller. 

The collateral is checked by going 
through the loans and making a notation 
of the collateral called for on a slip of 
paper, a separate slip for each loan. 


These slips are then sorted and the 
collateral checked from these slips. 
After the slips have been made once, 
the work each succeeding month is 
small as only the paid loan slips are 
taken out and slips made for new loans. 
All of the collateral is checked each 
time. 

Correspondents’ accounts are recon- 
ciled by a clerk who makes no entries in 
the ledger. His reconcilements are also 
checked by an officer. 

Bonds are proven by listing and 
counting the bonds. The valuation of 
the bonds shows the officers the market 
value of the bonds each month. 

The savings accounts are proven by 
a clerk who handles the accounts only 
in emergencies. The daily changes on 
the accounts are posted on the ledger 
cards by the tellers when they make the 
entry in the customers’ pass books, thus 
verifying the amounts each time the cus- 
tomers present their pass books. This 
posting of the ledger card is done at 
the window in front of the customer so 
that he can see that the bank’s record 
agrees with his pass book. At the close 
of the day, the day’s work on the ledger 
cards are proven by a clerk who makes 
no entries on the cards. In addition to 
this daily proof, the monthly proof is 
made by another clerk. 
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The individual ledgers of the com- 
mercial accounts are proven just before 
the monthly statements are made up. 

Certificates of deposit and cashiers’ 
checks are proven and filed numerically. 

Cash is counted by an officer at least 
once a month at no fixed time. 

The customers’ Liberty bonds left for 
safe-keeping are under the dual control 
of an officer and a clerk and are checked 
toa card record of the bonds. 

When a proof has been made, the 
proof sheets are handed to the officer in 
charge. He notes on the “Audit Re- 
port” the date of the month the proof 
was made and the initials of the clerk 
who made the proof. The proof sheets 
are then filed until the next month’s 
proof of the same item is made. 


The work of proving and checking 
is arranged so as not to interfere with 
the regular work. By having the proofs 
made every month, there is only a 
month’s work to check if there should be 
a mistake made. 

The results of the method outlined 
above is to keep all the clerks “on their 
toes” and keep up their interest in the 
work. It gives the officers of the bank 
confidence that “the precise bookkeeping 
operations whose deadly accuracy is 
essential to safe and profitable banking” 
are being done with “deadly accuracy”. 
When the bank examiner raps on the 
door, they can greet him with a smile, 
knowing that he will find everything 
shipshape and accurate. 


We 


Closing the Gaps in the Income Tax 


Unearned Income Escapes High Surtax 


By Morris F. Frey 


Assistant treasurer Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


mendations of the Secretary of 

the Treasury, the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House has re- 
ported certain bills amending the income 
tax provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1921. These amendments, changing the 
law with respect to deductions on ac- 
count of capital losses and exchanges 
of property held for investment, are 
designed to close up certain gaps which 
the Department feels have been effect- 
ively used in the avoidance of taxes. 

It seems unfortunate that Congress, 
while considering these recommenda- 
tions, should not have looked also to the 
‘ven more important suggestion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and re- 
vised the rates of surtax to a prac- 
tical an! productive level. Undoubt- 
edly, on: of the defects in our present 


meome ‘ix law, the remedy of which 
3 


pre mag the recent recom- 


is most urgent, is the lowering of 
surtax rates in the higher brackets. Al- 
though the recently reported amend- 
ments will save to the Government cer- 
tain taxes which otherwise would prob- 
ably not be imposed, the big gap in the 
present law which prevents the Govern- 
ment from receiving a large amount of 
taxes on unearned income of the large 
investor, remains untouched. 


HIGH SURTAXES NOT PRODUCTIVE 


The principle of the progressive in- 
come tax is theoretically sound. It is 
just and equitable that an individual 
possessing a large income should pay 
taxes at a higher rate than the in- 
dividual with a small income. The rule 
of ability to pay, however, should be 
applied within reasonable limitations, 
and not without giving due thought to 
practical considerations. With respect 
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to the present excessively high surtaxes, 
the experience of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the last few years has been that, 
beyond a certain point, such rates have 
ceased to be productive and that the 
law, in so far as it imposes taxes on the 
income of the large investor, has utterly 
failed in its purpose. 

An examination of statistics compiled 
by the Treasury Department for recent 
years, shows that there has been a re- 
markable decline in the larger taxable 
incomes at the very time when the ag- 
gregate net incomes reported have been 
increased. The returns for several 
years from surtaxes have been steadily 
decreasing, from about $800,000,000 
for 1919 to about $590,000,000 for 
1920, and about $450,000,000 for 1921. 
According to the estimates of the De- 
partment, the total yield of all surtaxes 
in respect of business of the taxable 
year 1922 will not exceed $350,000,000. 
On the other hand, the figures of the 
Treasury Department show that while 
net incomes of all classes during the 
period from 1916 to 1920 increased 
from $6,298,577,620 in 1916 to $23,- 
735,629,183 in 1920, and the number of 
returns increased from 437,036 in 1916 
to 7,259,944 in 1920, the amount of in- 
comes over $300,000 decreased from 
$992,972,986 in 1916 to $246,354,585 
in 1920, and the number of returns of 
incomes over $300,000 decreased during 
the same period from 1296 in 1916, to 
395 in 1920. During the same period, 
investment income of all classes in- 
creased, while in incomes over $300,000, 
investment income shrank from $706,- 
945,738 in 1916 to $229,052,039 in 
1920. This marked decline in taxable 
incomes of over $300,000, in the face of 
the increase in the aggregate investment 
income reported, would seem to indicate 
beyond any doubt, that the large in- 
vestor is avoiding the tax on’ unearned 
income, thus leaving the excessive bur- 
den of high surtaxes to be carried by 
those whose incomes are the result of 
personal energy and industry. 


The Secretary of the Treasury states, 
in his report, that there are several 
avenues open for the large investor to 
avoid high surtaxes. One of these is the 
deduction of capital net losses which is 
covered in one of the amendments above 
referred to. Another means of reducing 
high surtaxes of the large investor is 
through a division of the taxpayer's 
property. This course is always open 
and cannot properly be restricted. The 
most effective avoidance, however, is in 
the investment of capital in tax-exempt 
securities. 


UNEARNED INCOME ESCAPES 


Two remedies have been proposed for 
stopping the leak afforded by invest- 
ment in tax-exempt securities: First, 
an amendment to the Constitution per- 
mitting the taxation of state and munic- 
ipal bonds by the Federal Government 
and, second, the reduction of surtaxes 
to a point which will make investment 
in taxable issues productive to the large 
investor. 

At the present time, there are out- 
standing about $11,000,000,000 of tax- 
exempt bonds, and such issues are in- 
creasing at the rate of about $1,000, 
000,000 per annum. The proposed 
amendment prohibiting the issuance of 
tax-exempt bonds, if adopted, cannot be- 
come completely effective for some 
years. Furthermore, the amendment 
under its terms would apply only to 
future issues so that, if it should be 
ratified, there will still be outstanding 
for investment a large volume of tax- 
exempt securities. Thus, the prohibi- 
tion, though it may eventually eliminate 
the abuse, cannot effect a complete 
remedy, at once. If the defect is to be 
cured promptly, it must be by revision 
of the rate of tax. 


EXEMPT SECURITIES ATTRACTIVE 


The advantages to the large investor 
of investment in tax-exempt securities 
are apparent. Why should a taxpayer 
with a large income invest in securi- 
ties upon which he will’ be compe!!ed te 
pay a 58 per cent. tay when suflicient 
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investments are available which pay a 
fair rate of return and are exempt from 
all taxes? It is now generally recog- 
nized that investments in tax-exempt 
bonds have been largely resorted to for 
the purpose of escaping the high sur- 
taxes. As stated above, billions of these 
bonds are now outstanding, and un- 
doubtedly additional issues will be 
brought out in substantial amounts un- 
less or until they are prohibited. The 
large investor will naturally continue to 
increase his holdings in such securities 
and no criticism can be directed toward 
him for investing his funds in a way 
which will produce the largest return 
consonant with safety. If Congress sees 
fit to enact laws which will result in 
making such securities more productive 
from the point of view of the amount 
of the yield, such investments will be 
preferred to other investments upon the 
income return of which the same law 
reflects adversely. 

The practical effect of investment in 
tax-exempt securities, both on the 
amount of tax paid and on the net re- 
turn of income of an individual subject 
to surtaxes in the higher brackets, is 
illustrated in the following case: 

Suppose an individual who has an in- 
come of $100,000 a year from his busi- 
ness, to have owned $1,000,000 par 
value of the 4 per cent. bonds of the X 
Railroad Company, due in 1943. These 
bonds, on December 16, 1922, were 
selling on a 5 per cent. basis, or at 
8714 per cent. The gross income from 
this investment is $40,000 per annum. 
This income, being subject to tax at the 
rates applicable to incomes between 
$100,000 and $150,000, the sum of 
$21,600 of the $40,000, or 54 per cent. 
thereof (2 per cent. normal tax being 
paid at the source), would be paid to 
the Government on account of income 
tax, leaving the taxpayer $18,400 net 
on his investment. 

If the taxpayer had sold his railroad 
bonds on December 16, 1922, and in- 
vested the proceeds thereof, namely 
$875,000, in 41% per cent. municipal 
bonds, due 1943, selling on December 
16, 1922, at 103.85 to yield 4.25 per 
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Assistant treasurer Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


cent., he would obtain $846,000 par 
value thereof which would give him an 
annual income of $38,070 net, or nearly 
$20,000 more than the investment in 
taxable issues. 

From the foregoing case, one may 
readily see the inducement offered the 
possessor of income which is large 
enough to fall within the higher 
brackets of the surtax, to invest his 
funds in tax-exempt issues. An in- 
vestor cannot, certainly, be expected to 
purchase taxable issues, yielding 5 or 
51% per cent. which, after the payment 
of tax will leave him net from 214 to 
25/, per cent. on his investment when he 
may purchase high-grade non-taxables, 
yielding net from 4 to 414 per cent. 
The avoidance of tax is made possible 
by a defective tax law. 


DEPRIVES PRODUCTIVE ENTERPRISE 
OF CAPITAL 


The present high surtaxes, aside from 
encouraging the large investor to avoid 
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tax’ on unearned income, have other in- 
jurious effects. By the large invest- 
ment of funds in non-taxables, industrial 
enterprises are deprived of capital 
which would otherwise be directed into 
such channels. Furthermore, under 
present conditions, an exorbitant rate of 
tax is imposed upon the individual 
whose income is the direct result of his 
personal initiative, activity, and in- 
dustry. 

A lower rate would result in directing 
capital to taxable issues and, at the 
same time, would relieve the taxpayer 
whose income is derived from his in- 
dividual effort. The decrease in tax on 
earned income would, in all probability, 
be made up by the additional tax col- 
lected on unearned income of the large 
investor, and the net return to the Gov- 
ernment would probably not be dimin- 
ished. 

After five years’ experience with the 
administration of an income tax which 
imposes high rates of surtax, it is gen- 
erally felt, by those who have been in- 
timately associated with its practical 
application, that the following conclu- 
sions are clearly justified: 

(1) That the high rates of surtaxes 
on unearned income are becoming less 
productive every year, notwithstanding 
the increase of investment income. 

(2) That such rates impose an unjust 
burden on the taxpayer whose income is 
the result of his personal activities and 
industry. 

(3) That the reduction of surtaxes to 
a point which will attract the investor 
to taxable securities will relieve the 
heavy burden on earned income and that 
the reduction in revenue thus produced 
will probably be made up by the amount 
derived from taxes collected on un- 
earned income of the large investor. 

(4) That although amendment of the 
Constitution, permitting the taxation of 
state and municipal bonds, would even- 
tually close this avenue of avoidance of 
surtaxes by the large investor, it would 
not effect a prompt remedy. 

(5) That the only means of immedi- 


ately imposing a more nearly equal 
burden on earned and unearned income, 
is by lowering the surtax rates in the 
higher brackets. 


ay 
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The Test of Credit 


By J. H. Trecor 


"THIS is the era of credit. It is 

amazing how the use of credit and 
credit instruments has grown since the 
industrial revolution a century and a 
half ago and what a necessary part 
credit is playing in domestic and world 
trade. 

Familiar things are usually taken as 
they are and receive but little study. 
It is so with credit. Credit has become 
a part of our daily lives interwoven into 
our trade. This very familiarity with 
credit has been, probably more than 
anything else, the reason why we have 
not questioned very much what credit 
is. 

Credit, the invisible element in man’s 
relations, has much to do in building 
up a prosperous nation; the misuse of 
credit causes great damage—that fact 
cannot be too greatly stressed. A bet- 
ter understanding of credit is therefore 
essential. If the proper use of credit is 
of the utmost importance to our in- 
dividual and social happiness and pros- 
perity, is it not imperative that it be 
better understood especially by the men 
who deal in credit affairs. 

Now the test of the goodness of credit 
is its liquidating power. Will the credit 
be extinguished according to the con- 
tract upon which it rests? That is the 
question. This liquidating power in- 
volves many elements, and careful ap- 
praisal of these elements is the impor 
tant credit task. These credits involve 
the willingness and the ability of the 
promiser to redeem or extinguish the 
credit. This question should always be 
asked when a credit is under considera- 
tion: “Will or can it be liquidated ac 
cording to contract?” 
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Courtesy of the Fulton Trust Company of New York 
















Down-town New York and the Battery in 1801, as viewed from the Brooklyn shore 


Historic Wall Street 


Finance and History Vie With One Another to Make Lower 
New York Interesting 


By T. D. MacGregor 


Vice-President Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 


HILE the oldest buildings in 

New York are young compared 

with many to be found in the 
old world—the medieval cathedrals, 
and the relics of ancient Egypt, Baby- 
lon, Greece and Rome—nevertheless 
there are some real historic shrines and 
memories in the financial district of the 
metropolis, which add greatly to its in- 
terest. 

St. Paul’s Chapel and churchyard, 
occupying the entire block bounded by 
Broadway, Fulton, Church and Vesey 
streets—property said to be worth now 
around $10,000,000—is particularly 
noteworthy, as it is a quiet and quaint 
piece of the eighteenth century pre- 
served intact and set down among the 
skyscrapers and the ultra-modernity 
of the busiest part of the world’s great- 
est city. 

While the actual real estate within 
the iron fence of St. Paul’s is immensely 
valualile, the value of the old church 


and its surroundings from a spiritual, 
sentimental or patriotic standpoint is 
inestimable. St. Paul’s does not be- 
long solely to Trinity Parish or to New 
York. It is likewise a national heritage, 
in a class with Independence Hall, Car- 
penter’s Hall and old Christ’s Church in 
Philadelphia, or Fanueil Hall and the 


’ Old State House in Boston. 


In the hurly-burly of metropolitan 
life and the feverish activity of the 
financial district, it is refreshing to have 
sanctuary like St. Paul’s. The building 
of that noble piece of ecclesiastical 
architecture was begun on May 14, 
1764, and completed in October, 1766, 
just at the period when the Stamp Act 
and other things were beginning to stir 
up in the American colonies the spirit 
which ten years later led to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

When New York was the capital of 
the new republic, and Washington was 
its first President, St. Paul’s was the 
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Looking west on Vall street in 1820. The building on the right, with the dome, is the old Merchant's’ 
Exchange, on the site now occupied by the National City Bank. At the left in the foreground is 
the Bank of America, still in that location, and just beyond it is the Bank of New York, now 
the Bank of New \ ork and Trust Co., and still on the site where it was then located. 


leading church. Washington worshipped 
there, and his pew is still pointed out, 
marked by the coat of arms of the 
United States painted upon the wall 
above it. 

Washington took the oath of office on 
April 30, 1789, on the balcony of the 
Federal Hall, which used to stand on the 
site of the former United States Sub- 
treasury building on Wall street, at the 
head of Broad street, and the inaugural 
ceremony was followed by services in 
St. Paul’s Chapel, attended by the 
leading men of that time. 

STRIKING CHANGES IN CENTURY 

In those days there were no buildings 
between the church and the Hudson 
River; just a smooth expanse of green- 
sward sloping down to the water’s edge. 
Little would the Father of His Country 
have imagined, as he entered the com- 
paratively new edifice, that St. Paul’s 
Chapel was to stand for at least a cen- 
tury and a half, and that upon the oc- 
casion of its sesqui-centennial celebra- 





tion, on the Church street side of the 
quiet churchyard, long and heavy trains 
would be drawn rapidly and mysterious- 
ly through the air twenty feet above 
the street, while on the Broadway side 
bigger and swifter trains would go 
thundering by twenty feet under the 
street, and that under the one and over 
the other would rapidly pass luxurious, 
self-propelled vehicles; that away up 
in a great building (the Woolworth) 
towering 700 feet above the church roof, 
there would be business offices; that a 
dozen great bridges and tunnels would 
connect Manhattan with Long Island 
and New Jersey; that men would be 
flying thousands of feet above Gov- 
ernor’s Island and the harbor; that 
within a stone’s throw there would be a 
score of banks each one with greater 
financial resources than the whole Na- 
tional Government of that date could 
boast; and that within a radius of 
thirty miles would be the homes of as 
many people as the whole population of 
the young republic from Maine to 
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Georgia and west of the Alleghanies. 

The tomb of Alexander Hamilton is 
in Trinity churchyard a few blocks 
south of St. Paul’s. There is a certain 
appropriateness in the founder of our 
fnancial system being buried within a 
hundred feet of Wall street, the finan- 
cial center of the country. Perhaps, 
too, his simple monument, to the thou- 
sands who now pass that way in the 
frenzied pursuit of fame or fortune, is a 
warning that “the paths of glory lead 
but to the grave”. This monument, on 
the south side of Trinity churchyard, 
was erected by the Society of Cin- 
cinnati. The epitaph reads: 


The patriot of incorruptible integrity, the 
soldier of approved valor, the statesman of 
consummate wisdom, whose talents and vir- 
tues will be admired by grateful posterity 
long after this marble shall have mouldered 
into dust. 


Hamilton was only forty-seven years 
old when shot down by the ruthless 
hand of Aaron Burr in the duel at 
Weehawken, July 11, 1804. He was 
only thirty-five when, as our first Secre- 


Courtesy of the Fulton Trust Company of New York 


tary of the Treasury, he established 
our national credit. In 1790, the United 
States owed France, Holland and Spain 
over $11,500,000, and its debt to Amer- 
icans was $42,000,000, a total of $53,- 
000,000—about the value of the sky- 
scrapers which now look down on 
Trinity churchyard. Hamilton funded 
those debts, together with $20,000,000 
of state debts assumed by the Federal 
Government, after much opposition. 

A large floral wreath was laid on 
Hamilton’s grave just before the ad- 
journment of the convention of the 
American Bankers Association last 
October. It was placed by a committee 
representing the American Bankers 
Association, the New York Historical 
Society and the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

Robert Fulton, the inventor of the 
steamboat, is commemorated by a tab- 
let in Trinity churchyard, not far from 
the New York offices of the American 
Line, the Cunard Line, the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company and 
other large steamship companies. Per- 
haps it is also fitting that there, within 
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Broad and Wall streets in 1840, facing the Custom House, now the Sub-Treasury. At the right, on the 
corner, then occupied by a stationer, is the site now occupied by the house of J. P. Morgan and 
Co., while at the left in the foreground is the site of the present New York Stock Exchange. 
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a few blocks of Newspaper Row, should 
lie the body of William Bradford, for 
fifty years “‘publick printer” to the 
Government of the Colony. His quaint 


x4, 


os 


Courtesy of the Fulton Trust Company of New York 


View of St. Paul’s chapel and churchyard 
taken in 1848 


epitaph, still easily decipherable, is as 
follows: 


Reader, reflect how soon you'll quit this 
stage, 

You'll find but few attain to such an Age, 

Life’s full of pain; So here’s a Place of Rest, 

Prepare to meet your God; then you are 
blest. 


Before the Revolutionary War there 
used to be a statue of George III in the 
Bowling Green. When news of the 
Declaration of Independence reached 
the city in July, 1776, the people tore 
the statue down. The lead figure was 
cast into 42,000 bullets, which were used 
by American patriots against the royal 
troops. About the same time the name 
of Crown street was changed to Lib- 
erty street. 

Now that we are so near Wall street, 


let us consider it from an historical 
standpoint. First as to the origin of its 
name. In 1664 the Dutch settlers under 
Governor Kieft built a good solid fence 
across the island right where Wall 
street now is. It was to keep out the In- 
dians and wild beasts—bulls and bears 
perhaps. Nine years later a real wall 
was built by Governor Stuyvesant when 
there was a prospect of war with the 
British Colonies. It cost $2020 and 
consisted of palisades twelve feet high 
and eighteen inches in girth. They were 
sharply pointed at the top and at the 
base there was a breastwork of earth. 
For over half a century there was such 
a barricade at that place so that when 
the last vestige of it was removed in 
1698 it was no wonder that the street 
there was called Wall street. It was 
not long before trees were planted along 
the thoroughfare and it became the 
fashionable promenade of the city. 


WALL STREET IN HISTORY 


In 1703 the cage, pillory, whipping 
post and stocks were placed in Wall 
street in full view of the debtor’s prison 
on the top floor of the City Hall lo- 
cated where later stood the old Federal 
Hall, to be succeeded by the Custom 
House, subsequently transformed into 
the Sub-treasury and now part of the 
United States Assay Office, opposite the 
Bankers Trust Company’s “Tower of 
Strength”. 

When in 1734 John Peter Zenger in 
his newspaper, “The New York Weekly 
Journal’, criticized the Governor, that 
dignitary ordered certain numbers of 
the newspaper to be publicly burned 
near the pillory in Wall street by the 
Common Hangman or Whipper. The 
people were aroused at this petty 
tyranny and the fight started then re- 
sulted in the freedom of the press which 
we have since enjoyed in America. 

The first Stamp Act Congress was 
held in the old City Hall at Wall and 
Nassau streets, George Washington 
took the oath of office as first President 
of the United States on the balcony of 
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that building on April 30, 1789. As 
Federal Hall the building was occupied 
by Congress until the next year. 

The Bank of New York was organ- 
ized in 1784. The first stock exchange 
opened at No. 22 Wall street in 1792. 
An old Dutch canal used to run through 
the greater part of Broad street, where 
the present stock exchange is located. 
So perhaps it is not surprising that 
many projects have been “floated” 
there, and that more or less “water” 
seeped through into some of the stock 
flotations that have occurred in that 
vicinity. 

Further down on Broad street is the 
restored Fraunces Tavern, first erected 
in 1718—204 years ago. Its further 
chronology is as follows: 


Queen’s Head Tavern, 1762. Chamber of 
Commerce founded 1768; headquarters of 
committee of correspondence of Fifty-one, 
1774; the scene of the farewell of General 
Washington to his officers, December 4, 
1783; Sons of the Revolution reorganized 
December 4, 1883; the property purchased 
by the Sons of the Revolution in the State 
of New York, 1904; formal occupation taken 
by the Sons of the Revolution, December 
4, 1907. 


There is a museum of Revolutionary 
relics on the second floor of the build- 
ing. The entire first floor is now used 
for a restaurant frequented largely at 
noon by financiers and visitors to the 
city. 

Nassau street used to be called “The 
Street that Leads by the Pye-woman’s”’. 
There are still some purveyors of pie 
in that neighborhood so perhaps the 
“pye-woman” gave a foretaste, so to 
speak, of the Café des Infants and Ex- 
change Buffets that abound in the down- 
town New York of today. 

If you stand under the approach to 
Brooklyn Bridge at Park Row and look 
in a southwesterly direction, you will 
be impressed with the fact that a pho- 
tograph taken from that spot would 
show three buildings typical of the 
eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, respectively. They are St. 
Paul’s Chapel, the post-office and the 
Woolworth building. 

Lower New York abounds in such 
contrasts and the historically-minded 
individual finds much to interest him 
there besides the business and finance 
which engross the attention of most 
denizens of that famous district. 
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Tue ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
American Bankers Association will be held this year 
at Atlantic City, from September 24 to 27th. 

















Teaching Depositors Care in the Writing 
of Checks 


By Carl H. Getz 


ally dislike to discuss forgery, or 

anything else for that matter, 
which even intimates that there is any- 
thing hazardous about a depositor’s re- 
lations with his bank. And yet it has 
been said that every three and one-half 
minutes of every banking day a forged 
or altered check is passed somewhere in 
the United States. 

But the increase in forgery—the 
losses have mounted as high as $2,000,- 
000 in a single week—is compelling a 
great many bankers to wonder just why 
this type of crime is so common. And 
these are the usual explanations given: 


Boar: instinctively and tradition- 


1. Lack of care in guarding blank 
checks against theft. 

Crooks broke into an office in Kansas 
City not long ago and stole ten blank 
checks and a cancelled voucher. At the 
time this was written a surety company 
has had to pay claims on eight of those 
checks and expects to pay on the other 
two. 

It is getting increasingly common for 
crooks to counterfeit checks. Tellers in- 
stantly recognize the especially printed 
or lithographed checks of important 
business houses and these checks when 
presented are quickly cashed. Such 
checks should be scrutinized just as 
carefully as any other checks. 

2. Improper drawing of checks. 

The writer is identified with an or- 
ganization which raises millions of dol- 
lars for hospitals, colleges and philan- 
thropies. Recently an examination was 
made of the checks received by one 
altruistic organization. These checks 
for amounts ranging from $1 to $5 were 
received every day by the hundreds. A 
daily study of these checks revealed the 
fact that two out of five persons do not 
know how to write a check. The com- 
monest error was to leave a lot of blank 
spaces. _ 


3. Inefficient protection against the 
thefts of checks. 

The post-office authorities in some 
cities are demanding that no letter boxes 
be used which leave the letters exposed. 
It has been very common for crooks to 
steal mail from apartment house letter 
boxes and in that way get checks which 
were later raised or altered and cashed. 

4. Failure to use “forgery-proof” 
paper and mechanical check writers. 

Bankers who have studied this whole 
problem are satisfied that the most im- 
portant of these four reasons has to do 
with the improper drawing of checks. 
They know that 95 per cent. of the busi- 
ness in the United States is transacted 
with paper valuable because of the sig- 
nature of some individual or firm. They 
know too that in 1921 the people of 
the United States wrote 6,000,000,000 
checks for a total of $400,000,000,000 
—note we are writing in terms of bil- 
lions not millions—which means that the 
average adult wrote sixty checks for a 
total of $5420. Right here it is in- 
teresting to note that the amount of 
money in circulation per capita in 1921 
was $53.44. 

This. gives some idea of the field in 
which the check crook has to operate. 
So the banks have set out judiciously 
and diplomatically to eliminate some of 
the carelessness which is now so common 
in the writing and handling of checks. 

It is proposed to start this educational 
work by printing small, four-page, in- 
expensive leaflets on the care and writ- 
ing of checks. These are distributed 
when cancelled checks are returned to 
the depositors. Very adroitly, the story 
is told that forgery losses necessitate the 
depositor exercising more than ordinary 
precaution in writing his checks. For 
example, he is told: 
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GUARD YOUR CHECKS 


Exercise the same precaution in the writ- 
ing and handling of your checks that you 
do in the handling of currency. 

Forgery losses are estimated to be be- 
tween one and two million dollars a week. 

The failure of the average individual to 
exercise usual care in the writing and 
handling of checks makes this possible. 

Here are a few simple rules which may 
save you from loss: 

1. Never write a check with pencil. Pen- 
cil written checks are objectionable because 
they are so easy for the criminal to raise 
or alter. 

2. Never write a check on the ordinary 
typewriter. It is much better to use ordi- 
nary pen or ink. Or still better, use a check 
writing machine. 

3. In writing checks fill in all of the blank 
spaces. Never leave any room for the 
addition of figures which will raise the 
amount of the check. 

4. Never permit any check to go out with 
an erasure mark on it. Checks should be 
carefully and cleanly written. 

5. In writing a check, never write over 
any letter or figure. Destroy all marred 
checks. 

6. Never give a blank check to a stranger. 

7. Never cash a check for a stranger. 

8. Never make out checks to “cash” or 
“bearer”. Use the name of the person who 
will go to the bank for the cash. 

9. Never merely endorse checks you in- 
tend to deposit. By writing, “For deposit 
only,” over your signature, you make it im- 
possible for a criminal to cash it without 
alteration. 

10. Never sign blank checks. If necessary 
to be out of town, open a separate account, 
subject to check of your employee. (This 
means more work for the bank but has 
proved well worth while). 

ll. Never leave cancelled checks in an un- 
locked drawer or on top of your safe. Many 
forgeries have been the result of the ease 
with which criminally inclined have been 
able to obtain cancelled checks. 

12. Keep your blank checks and your 
check books locked up. Be careful how and 
where you sign your banking signature. 

13. Scrutinize all “certified” checks care- 
fully. There have been hundreds of cases 
where certified checks have been forged by 
the use of a rubber stamp which the crook 
had had made and which he imprinted upon 
the check. 

14. Watch checks which seem to have the 
maker's O. K. endorsement under signature 
of payee upon back. Criminals find it easy 
to forge this and thus get quick payment 
from cashier or merchant. 

Handle your checks just as you do your 
currency and you may save yourself from 
Serious loss. 


Bankers know that the exercise of or- 
dinary care on the part of the check- 
writing public will do more than any- 
thing else to curb the activities of the 
forger. Check protectors and patent 
paper are valuable but of almost equal 
value is the use of real, honest, common- 
sense. The public must learn to guard 
checks just like money. Then the check 
crook will find it less easy to get along. 


IDENTIFICATION HOAX COSTS HOTEL $150 


Some banks have considered the ad- 
visability of printing and distributing a 
supplementary leaflet on identification. 
Many merchants suffer losses from 
forged and bogus checks because they 
are too easily satisfied about identifica- 
tion. For example: 

A man went into a hotel in Minne- 
apolis, ran up a bill for $27 and then 
offered a check for $150 in payment. 
The check was made payable to James 
F. Robinson. The hotel cashier asked 
for some means of identification. The 
man produced two letters, a lodge mem- 
bership card, a war risk insurance card 
and then rolled up his sleeve. There 
tatooed on his arm was “James F. Rob- 
inson”. The cashier cashed the check. 
A few days later the check was returned 
to the hotel with a notation from the 
bank that the signature was incorrect 
which in bank language means forgery. 
The man who presented the check was 
arrested a short time later and on his 
letters and cards and on his arm was a 
different name. His tatooing was faked. 

Banks have suggested to hotel cash- 
iers that when a guest offers an en- 
graved card as a means of identification 
that some means be found to ask for a 
second card. The crook usually has but 
one which he probably obtained from 
some engraver while getting prices and 
samples for some proposed engraving 
job. Of course, it does not follow that 
if a man has but one ecard he is a crim- 
inal. 

Banks are alsc warning their depos- 
itors about safety ink. This story will 
tell one of the reasons why: 

P. Simons, of Norfolk, Va., gave a 
young man selling acid proof ink, his 
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check for $1 in exchange for a bottle 
of his wonderful ink. The salesman 
proved he could erase the ordinary ink 
with acids and this safety ink was im- 
pervious to acids. Mr. Simon’s check 
was written with this safety ink but he 
says that the salesman neglected to tell 
him that soap and water would wash off 
his wonderful ink. That is what the 
salesman did to the .check which Mr. 
Simons gave him. Then he filled in the 
amount of $100 and had no trouble in 
cashing the check as Mr. Simons’ sig- 
nature was genuine. 

Around Christmas time banks should 
warn their depositors to examine all 
Christmas savings fund checks care- 
fully. A crook went into a Virginia 
town on a Saturday before Christmas 
last year and passed $7800 worth of 
forged Christmas savings checks which 
he had stolen somewhere. He went into 
retail stores, bought merchandise for a 
dollar or two and then offered checks 
for the amounts between twenty and 
forty dollars in payment. 


THE CANDLER CASE 


One of the most unusual forgery 
cases of recent times is that of Randolph 
Candler of Montgomery, Ala. Before 
he was caught he had succeeded in steal- 
ing by forgery $288,540. 

Candler was employed in a bank in 
Montgomery and would issue checks to 
cash or to individuals in payment of 
gambling debts, groceries cr any other 
items of personal nature, and these 
checks would be cashed or deposited to 
the credit of these various individuals at 
any of the banks in Montgomery and 
would be handled just the same way as 
any other legitimate check through the 
clearing-house. When these checks 
were presented at his bank each day, 
they would be included in the day’s total 


of the checks paid out, which total 
would be charged to the controlling ac- 
count of the general ledger but the 
checks themselves would be turned over 
to the bookkeeper of the depositors’ led- 
ger for posting in their respective ac- 
counts. 

When these ¢hecks would go to Cand- 
ler who did the posting he would de- 
stroy them and by this operation would 
not disturb the correct balance of the 
depositors’ ledger but the general ledger 
would be reduced previously for the 
reason that these checks were already 
included in the total for the day. 

Candler operated several farms and 
he would pay his hands off with checks 
and they would be handled as described. 
If he lost a gambling debt he would 
simply tell the winner to draw checks 
on his bank as he would deposit the 
amount to his credit. But it developed 
that he would neither credit these 
parties nor would he enter the checks 
they issued so that he made no false 
entries on his books although the banks 
paid these without having received any 
deposits to cover same. He opened ac- 
counts at other banks in the city and 


‘ the money so deposited was sooner or 


later a part of the ramifications of his 
speculations. 

The National Bank Examiners made 
examination of the bank twice a year 
and the condition of the books was such 
that it was possible to discover these 
shortages at any time had proper care 
been exercised in reconciling the depos- 
itors’ ledger. When Candler’s specu- 
lations were small it was possible for 
him to cover up his shortage by taking 
out of the ledger some inactive accounts. 
However—and this is the story of ali 
crooks—he eventually made a misstep 
in his calculations and he was caught. 
Before he could be tried he committed 
suicide. 
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Money in the Field of Fiction 


Money and the Earning of Money Seldom Touched on in Detail 
in Fiction—Balzac First to Discuss Subject at Length 


(The following article, reprinted from the 
“London Observer”, treats of some of the more 
outstanding novels in which the subject of 
money has played an important part.—_THE 
EDITOR.) 


HY should money, the making 
W of which engages so much of 

human energy in fact, be so 
strangely neglected in fiction. Novelists 
tell us, of course, that their characters 
are wealthy or poor, but these are 
relative terms, and most authors leave 
us in the dark about the exact incomes 
of the personages they create and the 
exact figures of their bank balances. 
There are exceptions to this as to all 
other generalizations. Samuel Warren 
wrote a novel called “Ten Thousand 
Year”, only to be told by a critic that 
he was obviously unacquainted with 
anybody who enjoyed half that income. 
In Charles Reade’s “Hard Cash” a 
definite sum of £14,000 plays a large 
part, but the story is as much occupied 
with lunatic asylums as with the money 
that gives the novel its title. And so 
it is with a majority of novelists. They 
speak in general terms of this most im- 
portant subject, and the part played by 
money or the lack of it in the daily lives 
of their characters is ignored. 

Balzac is perhaps the novelist who 
gives us the fullest details about the 
incomes of his personages and the means 
they employ to augment them. The uni- 
versal onrush in pursuit of fortune is 
everywhere present in his novels, and 
he speaks of definite sums in a way that 
helps us to realize the lives of his 
characters in a _ concrete fashion. 
Brunetiére went so far as to maintain 
that Balzac’s originality comes from 
the way in which he understood the 
real interest of the money question. 

Balzac was the first novelist who 
attempted to tell us how money is 
made, in how many different ways: by 
work and economy, after the manner of 
the Sirotteaus, Crevels and Popinots; 
by !and speculation, as Grandet and 


Gaubertin made it; or on the stock ex- 
change, as did Nucingen; by politics 
and diplomacy, in the manner of 
Rastignac, by shameless usury, as Gob- 
seck and Rigou made it Take 
away the money question, and what 
would remain of “Eugénie Grandet’, 
“The Quest of the Absolute’, “Old 
Goriot”, “The Marriage Contract”, 
“César Birotteau”, or “Cousin Pons”? 
It serves to impart to the narrative an 
air of exactness which it would not 
otherwise have; it introduces with it, 
into the domain of the novel, an infinite 
of details which hitherto had been kept 
out of it because of their so-called 
vulgarity; and since, after all, these 
details are life itself, it is for this rea- 
son that the resemblance to life and 
the reality of the work are made all 
the greater by the space that they, to- 
gether with the money question and the 
picture of conditions, occupy. 

Among English novelists, Miss Aus- 
ten and Trollope are the two who tell 
us most about the financial affairs of 
their characters, with Thackeray a bad 
third. Take, for example, the dowries 
of some of Miss Austen’s women. A 
girl, according to Mr. Henry James, 
“ought to get a good many opportuni- 
ties for sixty thousand pounds,” but 
Georgina Darcy, who was regarded as 
a great heiress, could command only a 
third of that sum. “One thousand 
pounds in the four per cents., which 
will not be yours till after your 
mother’s decease,” was, as Mr. Collins 
pointed out when making his proposal 
of marriage, the extent of Elizabeth 
Bennet’s fortune. Her father’s income 
was two thousand a year, but out of 
that sum the family was able to save 
nothing. From a financial point of 
view Elizabeth and Jane Bennet did 
well. Darcy had £10,000 a year, “a 
noble fortune,” and Bingley’s annual 
income of £4000 was not to be despised. 
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The Miss Dashwoods, like the Bennet 
sisters, had each only a _ thousand 
pounds. Want of money, accordingly, 
nearly delayed the marriage of Edward 
Ferrars and Elinor, for Edward’s in- 
come from his benefice was but two 
hundred and fifty pounds. “Edward 
had two thousand pounds, and Elinor 
one, which, with Delaford living, was 
all that they could call their own; for 
it was impossible that Mrs. Dashwood 
should advance anything; and _ they 
were neither of them quite enough in 
love to think three hundred and fifty 
pounds a year would supply them with 
the comforts of life.” Fortunately, Mrs. 
Ferrars was persuaded to settle ten 
thousand pounds on her son, and the 
comforts of life were thus provided for. 


AN HEIREss AT £1000 A YEAR 


Miss Bronté’s Shirley Keeldar was a 
great heiress, possessing no less than a 
thousand a year, a sum that, as Sir 
William. Nicoll observes, seemed to 
Miss Bronté, as to Shirley, incalculable 
riches. ‘Its possession weighed heavily 
on her mind. “I do not ask you”, she 
said to Louis Moore, when she accepted 
him, “to take off my shoulders all the 
cares and duties of property; but I ask 
you to share the burden, and to show 
me how to sustain my part well.” In 
contrast with this wealth, Jane Eyre 
was paid thirty pounds a year for being 
governess to Rochester’s daughter, and 
Miss Matty’s total income, in “Cran- 
ford,” before her bank stopped pay- 
ment, was one hundred and sixty-two 
‘pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence. 
Dorothea Brooke, in “Middlemarch,” 
was regarded as an heiress, “for not 
only had the sisters seven hundred a 
year each from their parents, but if 
Dorothea married and had a son, that 
son would inherit Mr. Brooke’s estate, 


presumably worth about three thou- 
sand a year—a rental which seemed 
wealth to provincial families.” 

Money matters, indeed, play some- 
thing like the part in “Middlemarch” 
that they do in real life. It’s rather 
a strong check to one’s self-complacency 
to find how much of one’s right doing 
depends on not being in want of 
money,’ Farebrother says to Lydgate, 
and Lydgate recognized the truth of 
the statement, when, after he married 
Rosamund, he found himself living at 
the rate of nearly a thousand a year, 
while his income was less than five 
hundred. Fred Vincy’s debt of a 
hundred and sixty pounds, and the way 
in which old Featherstone and Casaubon 
bequeathed their fortunes, are other 
examples of how George Eliot has used 
money or the lack of it in the develop- 
ment of her story. 

Trollope’s minute care for financial 
details will be remembered by all his 
readers. We know that Mr. Harding 
received eight hundred a year and a 
house as long as he was warder of 
Hiram’s Hospital ; that Charley Tudor’s 
salary at the Internal Navigation was 
ninety pounds; that Mr. Arabin re- 
ceived twelve hundred a year when he 
became Dean of Barchester; that when 
Phineas Finn became a member of 
Parliament he was allowed two hundred 
and fifty pounds by his father as long 
as the session lasted, and that when he 
retired to become a poor-law inspector 
in Cork his annual salary was a thou- 
sand pounds. In fact, we know the in- 
comes and outgoings of most of Trol- 
lope’s characters except the very rich. 
We are not told what the income of the 
Duke of Omnium was, but we do know 
that when Plantagenet Palliser married 
Lady Glencora he became “‘so rich that 
he could throw away thousands if he 
wished it”. 
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Financing a War on the Loan Shark Evil 


seneficial Loan Society Has Waged Effective Fight Against 
Unscrupulous Lender in Last Ten Years 


Divi the past ten years indus- 


trial financing in the United 

States has been gradually emerg- 
ing from the murky twilight of loan 
sharks and other usurers into the full 
daylight of respectability. ‘Today in a 
score of the states of the Union, in- 
dustrial lending operates under laws 
and regulations as drastic in their pro- 
visions as those which govern commer- 
cial banking. In the balance of the 
states it is still without the law or is so 
restricted that it is impossible for those 
engaged in the business to operate with 
a profit. 

It is estimated that the total of small 
loans of from $10 to $800 made to per- 
sons without commercial credit is about 
$140,000,000 annually, and that the 
average loan is $100. These figures are 
the result of investigations made by 
such organizations as the Russell Sage 
Foundation, the Legal Reform Bureau 
to Eliminate the Loan Shark Evil, Inc., 
and by various regulated loan societies 
themselves. 

These same agencies declare that 75 
per cent. of the people in the country 
are without credit facilities of any kind 
and are largely dependent on their 
earnings for their existence; bereft of 
their earnings they are dependent on 
their character and their personal be- 
longings. “Twenty per cent. of the peo- 
ple have credit facilities, either of their 
own in the way of property or savings, 
or through appeal to relatives, while 5 
per cent. of the population may be re- 
garded as untrustworthy, coming under 
the classification of ‘dead beats” and 
“floaters”. 

One of the leading factors in the 
progress of industrial lending in the 
United States during the last ten years 
is the Beneficial Loan Society of New- 
ark, New Jersey, which within seven 
years was developed from a concern 
with a single office in one city to a cor- 
poration capitalized at $7,500,000, 


largely obtained as the result of public 
subscription. The Society is doing a 
loan business of $7,000,000 annually in 
fifty-four cities. The tremendous in- 
fluence for good or evil that the indus- 
trial lender may be can be appreciated 
when it is considered that these loans 
were made to 51,000 persons in 1922. 

The Society owes its growth to 
Colonel Clarence Hodson, its president 
and founder. 

Colonel Hodson concluded that the 
only effective way, and the one way 
that had never been tried, to put the 
loan shark out of business was to or- 
ganize lending facilities to extend credit 
to small borrowers on terms so fair and 
at interest rates so low that the ex- 
tortionate lender would have only the 
alternative of meeting the interest rates 
or retiring from the field. He was 
convinced this was the solution of the 
question of supplying credit to the large 
class of borrowers to whom the facili- 
ties of the commercial banks were not 
available. It was clear that the work 
must be undertaken as a plain business 
proposition, that the credit needs of in- 
dustrial borrowers must be supplied by 
legitimate capital, which would be sat- 
isfied with a fair profit on its loans. But, 
since the rehabilitated small loan busi- 
ness must be conducted as a business 
and not as a philanthrophy, it was es- 
sential that it be assured of interest 
rates under which a fair profit might be 
made. And here was the great ob- 
stacle to the launching of the reform. 


RISKS FOUND HIGH IN INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCING 


A fair profit could not be real- 
ized under the legal, or commercial, 
banking interest rates. Of that much 
every investigator of the subject was 
certain, for study of the business of in- 
dustrial lending had demonstrated that 
it was attended by extraordinary risks 
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which did not attend the credit opera- 
tions of commercial banks. The essen- 
tial difference between the two was that 
in commercial lending the loans were 
secured by liquid and readily convertible 
collateral, while in industrial financing 
the loans have nothing back of them as 
security save the character of the bor- 
rower, and, sometimes, personal effects 
not easily convertible. Besides, there 
was considerable expense attached to 
making small loans due to necessary in- 
vestigations of the credibility of the 
borrower, and the work of accounting 
for many small] sums, outgoing and in- 
coming constantly. 

But as the business of industrial 
lending had been for so many years 
the exclusive province of illicit opera- 
tors, who notoriously based their 
charges not on equity but rather on 
boundless greed, no one knew what 
minimum rate in excess of the commer- 
cial rate would yield the lender a fair 
profit, no more, no less. It was essen- 
tial that this should be determined be- 
fore any attempt should be made to ob- 
tain the enactment of legislation under 
which anti-loan shark companies could 
operate. 

Colonel Hodson enlisted the codpera- 
tion of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, the Salvation Army, Chamber of 
Commerce and various civic bodies to 
undertake an investigation of the busi- 
ness and its risks in order to deter- 
mine what would be a fair return on 
the money invested in that business. 

The agencies enlisted in this work 
responded with enthusiasm, convinced 
that at last a practical as against senti- 
mental method had been hit upon to 
remedy the loan shark evil. The in- 
vestigation they put under way was ex- 
haustive and wide-spread and as a re- 
sult of it a uniform small loan law was 
drafted. 

The essential virtue of this law, 
which is now operative in many states 
and invariably with the expected result 
of eliminating the loan shark evil, is 
that it puts the business of industrial 
lending on much the same plane as the 


extension of credits in greatly larger 
sums and throws about it the same reg- 
ulations and protections to both bor- 
rower and lender as are drawn for the 
transaction of banking business. The 
law fixes for small loans an interest 
rate so low as not to be oppressive to 
the borrower and at the same time 
high enough to insure a fair profit to 
the lender. This rate has become 
known as the “scientific rate” because 
it was arrived at by actual calculation. 


NEW JERSEY FIRST TO ADOPT 
UNIFORM LAW 


New Jersey in 1914 was the first 
state to adopt the uniform law, and it 
was in Elizabeth that the Beneficial 
Loan Society, operating under its pro- 
visions, had its origin. Since 1914 
twenty-two states have passed similar 
legislation, and not a single state has 
ever repealed the law or amended it in 
any essential. The law has justified 
the hopes of its sponsors. Wherever it 
is in effect the day of the loan shark has 
passed. The law abiding lenders have 
organized and at the recent convention 
of the national association in New York 
it was the consensus that a massed ef- 
fort should be made to drive the loan 
shark out of his last remaining strong- 
holds in the states where the small loan 
business is either unregulated or inade- 
quately regulated. 

The growth of the Beneficial Loan 
Society in seven years is an evidence of 
the soundness of the theory upon which 
Colonel Hodson worked from ‘the outset. 
The first office of the Society was 
opened rather tentatively and with only 
a few thousand dollars capital. Six 
months later its officers realized that 
they were on the right track and that if 
they wished to realize their purpose to 
serve any considerable part of the 75 
per cent. of those who are without bank 
accommodations it would be necessary 
to increase their capital. They did so, 
and did so again and again and from 
the parent New Jersey office other of- 
fices steadily radiated to many widely 
separated parts of the nation. Since it 
first opened its doors the Society has 
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loaned millions of dollars to hundreds 
of thousands of borrowers in sums of 
from $25 to $300, yet in all that time 
the company’s losses have aggregated 


less than one-half of 1 per cent. Dur- 
ing 1922 loans of this one organization 
in fifty cities approximated $7,000,000 
and were made to 51,000 persons. 


au 


The Call of New York 
By Harry T. Jones 


Irving National Bank, New York 


(Continued from February Issue) 


came to New York again and as 
usual looked up Rhody. 

Rhody had plenty of time for him. 
His first actions were, of course, to 
attend to some business details. That 
evening Rhody and Mr. Griggsby talked 
over old times in the Southern banker’s 
hotel. 

Of a sudden, Rhody proposed a 
startling stunt. 

“Mr. Griggsby, s’pose I ’phone Mrs. 
Barclay that we'll be over? She will be 
delighted to see you, I know. I have 
often spoken to her of you, and I’ve 
told her many times that I should like 
to have her meet you.” 

Rhody had never presumed to call on 
Mrs. Barclay, of his own volition, in his 
life. It had always been at her request 
or command. But Rhody had made up 
his mind in a second. He resolved to 
work fast. Any port in a storm. 

“What’s this Mrs. Barclay to you, 
Rhody?” said Griggsby. 

“Nothing.” 

“T’m obliged to you Rhody but I 
think we can get along as well just sit- 
ting here.” 

Rhody’s first shot had missed. 

But as they talked along, Rhody 
gradually brought in the topic of Mrs. 
Barclay’s life as she lived it, and the 


experiences he ‘had in connection there- 
with. ' 


N MONTH passed. Mr. Griggsby 


Griggsby, at length, turned squarely 
at Rhody. “’Pears like you are power- 
ful interested in this Mrs. Barclay, 
Rhody”, said the banker. 

“She’s an interesting person.” 

“Personality?” 

“One hundred per cent. and eighteen 
carat.” 

“Hum. Where’s her folks?” 

“California.” 

“That’s a pretty far cry. Coast to 
coast.” 

“She is a lady to her finger tips, Mr. 
Griggsby, and one who would grace the 
finest household in the land, be it North, 
East, South or West. Shall we not 
stroll over to her hotel for a short 
while? I’m not sure that she is in but 
we can try.” 

Griggsby nodded assent. ‘Come 
along then”, he said. “I’ll confess that 
I am a trifle anxious to see the lady 
who has made such an impression on 
you, but whom you admit is not even 
called your friend.” 

Rhody’s heart was beating fast as 
they walked over to Mrs. Barclay’s 
hotel. Would she deem the call as a 
personal affront or would she receive 
them cordially? It was a bold stroke, 
but Rhody was ready to sink or swim. 
Might as well dive deep, in taking the 
plunge, thought Rhody. They soon ar- 
rived at the hotel and Rhody sent up 
his card. 
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“Mrs. Barclay will see you”, said the 
clerk. 

They went up. Rhody kept up a 
running fire of conversation in the ele- 
vator to keep himself from thinking. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Barclay.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Wallace. Well 
if this isn’t indeed an _ unexpected 
pleasure. Come right in.” Upon seeing 
Mr. Griggsby she raised her eyes in- 
quiringly. 

Rhody’s heart leaped with joy. 

“Mrs. Barclay, won't you let me 
present Mr. Philip Griggsby, Georgia 
banker, aud of whom I have spoken 
to you so often?” 

Mrs. Barclay, smiling, held out her 
hand. “Delighted, Mr. Griggsby. My! 
Are we not fortunate in having you 
with us. Mr. Wallace informs me that 
you do not fancy New York.” 

“Mrs. Barclay it surely is a privilege 
to meet you”, said Griggsby, as he ac- 
knowledged the introduction. ‘Rhody 
has been talking quite some about you 
and I fear he did not quite forewarn 
me that I was to meet such a charming 
Northern lady.” 

Griggsby’s Southern gallantry surely 
won the situation. 

Mrs. Barclay laughed the compliment 
off, and they talked through a most en- 
joyable evening. Mrs. Barclay was at 
her best. Griggsby was as gallant and 
entertaining as if trying to uphold all 
the traditions of the South. Needless 
to say, Rhody was in the seventh heaven 
of delight. 


Of course during the evening the pro- 
posed trips of Mrs. Barclay and 
Griggsby came up for discussion. Rhody 
appeared to take only a casual interest. 
He was not ready to give this phase of 
the situation a battle yet. He had not 
fully studied how strategic his position 
was, but imagined that it was not any 
too impregnable. 

At length, departure was made and 
the two bankers walked down to Griggs- 
by’s hotel. 

“How do you like her?” asked 
Rhody. 

“Very charming; mighty fine, Rhody. 


’Pears like she’s all you said she was,” 

“I knew she would be glad to meet 
you.” 

Griggsby made no 
Rhody’s last remark. 

“How often have you called on this 
lady, Rhody?” asked Griggsby. 

“Never, until tonight”, answered 
Rhody. “It has always been at her 
command as a business proposition. In 
that way over a hundred times.” 

“Looks like you took quite a chance 
with me then”, said Griggsby. ‘What 
if she had not received us graciously? 
Somewhat of a bold play on your part, 
eh, Rhody?” 

“Tt had to be done.” 

“°Taint so’, curtly from Griggsby. 

“Sure did. Mrs. Barclay is gracious- 
ness itself. She would never have re- 
ceived us any other way.” 

““Mebbe, but it seems to me you have 
a powerful interest in this, my first 
meeting with one of your bank’s clients, 
and I shall make it a point to ask the 
privilege of an audience with her tomor- 
row. I want to apologize for us both 
and you in particular.” 

“As you will, Mr. Griggsby, laughed 
Rhody. He was glad to have the two 
come together again under any pretext 
whatever. What mattered it even if he 
was the subject of an apology. 


comment on 


* * * * 


Griggsby called next day at 2. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Barclay.” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Griggsby’, 
smilingly. 

“Mrs. Barclay you may think my call 
is singular, but I doubt if you can think 
it more so than our call of last evening. 
I want to apologize for Rhody and my- 
self, after he told me that it was his 
first appearance in your domicile with- 
out an invitation from you. If he had 
only enlightened me a trifle as to things 
as they were, it would have been dif- 
ferent. It is true he gave me an idea 
that he took particular delight in attend- 
ing your wants in a business way, yet 
I assumed that—that—” 

Philip Griggsby was stumbling. 
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Mrs. Barclay was smiling,—radiant. 

“Yes, Mr. Griggsby, that what?” 

“That, — Well that he had at least 
called upon you before, as a friend, and 
that you regarded him as such.” 

“Mr. Wallace is my friend, Mr. 
Griggsby, and I never realized it to 
such an extent as was vividly brought 
to my mind last evening.” 

“Well, I know the truth, Mrs. Bar- 
clay. I think he’s a young scamp.” 

“Why make such ado, Mr. Griggsby. 
It’s nothing. I’m afraid you don’t know 
your New York very well. Things are 
done differently here than on any other 
part of the globe.” 

The Southern banker lingered. Then 
he apologized for lingering. Mrs. 
Barclay smilingly made excuses for 
Rhody and Griggsby was ready to de- 
part. 

“And now, Mr. Griggsby”’, said Mrs. 
Barclay, “that you are aware that no 
breach of etiquette was committed, as 
New York views it, won’t you and Mr. 
Wallace come for tea Sunday evening? 
I shall be delighted to have you both 
and will look for you.” 

Griggsby gallantly accepted. 

Truly New York ways were extra- 
ordinary. And perhaps quite wonder- 
ful, thought Griggsby. 


* * * * 


The Sunday evening spent in Mrs. 
Barclay’s apartment was only one of 
many occasions when the three were to- 
gether. Rhody now managed to be host 
to Mr. Griggsby, and Mrs. Barclay 
without any subterfuge or excuse,—at 
the opera, the theater and entertained 
them in other ways. A month went by. 
Griggsby evinced no desire to return to 
Georgia. Mrs. Barclay made no men- 
tion of her proposed California trip. 

Finally Rhody sought to sound out 
the situation. At dinner one evening, 
when the three were dining together, he 
remarked to Griggsby,— 

“Well, I suppose that I shall soon be 
routing you through to New Orleans, or 
are you going by way of St. Louis?” 


“I’m not thinking anything about it 
as yet, Rhody”, replied Griggsby. 

Jolt number one for Rhody. 

Turning to Mrs. Barclay he said,— 

“T suppose you will prefer the Santa 
Fe as usual?” 

“Don’t know. Have not thought of 
it lately”, replied Mrs. Barclay. 

Jolt number two. 

Rhody in his. thoughts was staggering 
blindly. Surprise that could hardly be 
concealed was exhibited on his coun- 
tenance. But only for the fraction of 
a second. The conversation of all three 
was all absorbing and Rhody entered 
into it with all his characteristic zest. 
He realized that he must not try to en- 
gineer another coup just now—it would 
be better to await developments and let 
things shape up themselves, until he 
could the better grasp the situation and 
find out if the control was still left in 
his hands or whether his team was run- 
ning away from him, entirely. 

At last the evening came to an end 
and, as usual, the two men escorted Mrs. 
Barclay home. Griggsby left Rhody 
and went to his hotel. Rhody alone at 
last could turn his thoughts over. 


* * * * 


Philip Griggsby was getting to like 
New York. At least he was finding no 
fault with it. He had prolonged his 
stay a month or more anyway. He was 
always in his best of moods, and seemed 
to enjoy to the utmost the companion- 
ship of Rhody and Mrs. Barclay. Never 
once had he mentioned his proposed em- 
barkation for the oil fields of Louisiana. 

And Mrs. Barclay. What of her. 
Rhody smiled to himself. Nothing about 
her trip to California had materialized. 
No orders from either customer, other 
than those pertaining strictly to New 
York City. And Rhody admitted to 
himself that the nonchalance of the re- 
plies of his guests that evening had 
puzzled him not a little. Truly he was 
anxious that the situation was as it 
appeared to be, but it entailed no work 
or argument with his clients,—things 
were coming too easy. He would have 
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preferred to have had to argue a little 
with each patient, as it were, that “New 
Yorkitus” was just the prescription 
that they needed. But he didn’t have 
to. One was taking his ““New Yorkitus” 
regularly and showed signs of liking 
the dose, while the other, thrived on it 
and showed no intention of discarding 
the customs or habits in its use. 

As Rhody laid his head on his pil 
low, he continued to think. Philip 
Griggsby had almost learned to drop his 
Southern twang and at most times used 
the inflection of a born and bred New 
Yorker. Mrs. Barclay’s requests were 
beginning to become a trifle less exact- 
ing and odd. It was now at Rhody’s 
or Mr. Griggsby’s suggestion, where her 
evenings were spent. 

And right there Rhody decided a 
point in his campaign. Why not, as 
things were getting along so famously, 
make an engagement for the three and 
then at the last moment absent himself 
on a pretext of some sort. It would 
throw Griggsby and Mrs. Barclay upon 
their own resources, for at least one 


evening and from his vantage point he 
could see how much he was needed in 


their future exploits. Reed had told 
Rhody to use his head. “All right”, 
thought Rhody, “here is where I use 
it—Let’s go!” 


* * * * 


It was Thursday of the following 
week at 4.00 p. m. Rhody called Mr. 
Griggsby at his hotel on the telephone. 

“You, Mr. Griggsby ?” 

“Well about tonight. I have urgent 
orders to attend a meeting for Mr. 
Read. You just go over and take Mrs. 
Barclay to the opera. I’ll explain over 
the wire to her just as soon as I finish 
with you. Tonight’s performance is her 
particular weakness. She has always 
been anxious to see it. Sorry that I 
cannot be with you, but orders are or- 
ders, you know. I am sending you two 
tickets by messenger. Yes, I’ll call her 
immediately; good-bye.” And Rhody 
hung up the receiver. 

Next Mrs. Barclay. 


“Hello, Mrs. Barclay.” 

“Yes, but I have a little disappoint- 
ment.” Can’t make it tonight—but I 
have arranged with Mr. Griggsby. He 
will be over for you. You shall not miss 
anything of your favorite opera.” 

“Yes, I’m sorry too.” 

“Well you just listen for his call on 
the wire.” 

“Yes, he promised.” 

“You'll be ready?” 

“Fine—Good-bye.” 

Rhody hung up again. “Alright”, he 
muttered, “now let’s see what they'll 
do.” In the evening Rhody took the 
time to attend a bankers dinner which 
was conveniently scheduled. Losing 
himself in the events of the evening he 
gave no more of his thoughts to the sav- 
ing to his bank of a quarter of a million 
in deposits. 


* * * * 


Griggsby and Mrs. Barclay attended 
the opera together, and at their next 
meeting with Rhody, both enthused over 
their “escapade”, as Mr. Griggsby 
called it. And they had many more. 
Rhody soon found it expedient to make 
a trip to Philadelphia for a two weeks’ 
stay. He banked on the pair making 
their own engagements in his absence. 
And they did. Also they made many 
more after Rhody’s return, and he fig- 
ured that he could just as well remain 
in the back ground and let the pair 
work out their own salvation. 

Rhody was secretly congratulating 
himself on his powers as to being 4 
matchmaker. Everything was running 
along smoothly and Mrs. Barclay and 
Philip Griggsby seemed destined to the 
forming of a strong tie of friendship, to 
say the least. The feeling must be 
mutual, thought Rhody, else they would 
not be together as often as they were. 
Rhody smiled to himself as he thought 
of Griggsby’s dislike of the big town, 
yet he had listened to its call, without a 
single objection, for more than a month. 
Surely, then the companionship of 4 
beautiful woman, in the person of 
Evelyn Barclay, must be the fundamen- 
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tal reason of Philip Griggsby’s pro- 
tracted stay in the Metropolis. 

' Rhody grew so satisfied with himself, 
that he could picture himself making 
his report to Vice-President Reed with 
a notation that extra special New York 
funds are kept in New York by mar- 
riage, with instructions to peruse the 
clipping which would accompany the 
report,—a clipping announcing the mar- 
riage of one Philip Griggsby to one 
Evelyn Ray Barclay. 

Reed had not mentioned the matter 
to Rhody since he first came to him with 
the proposition and told him to use his 
head. Neither had Rhody made any 
mention to Reed of the progress of his 
task at hand since he had undertaken 
it. He preferred to wait until he had 
something tangible to report, and to his 
mind, that would be nothing short of 
the marriage of the couple. At any 
rate, thought Rhody, the chances of 
making just such a report in the near 
future, seemed to loom up as a very 
likely possibility, if he were any judge 
of human nature in general and of the 
actions of his two clients, customers, or 
friends. Rhody did not know which to 
term them. 

Rhody was now manager of his de- 
partment. He had worked faithfully 
and well and fully earned the promo- 
tion. 

One morning, soon afterward, Rhody 
spied some familiar handwriting in his 
morning mail. It was a letter from 


Griggsby. Rhody read: 


Dear Rhody: 

Book entire stateroom for me on steamer 
for New Orleans, Saturday. Mrs. Barclay 
determined to make trip to California. Will 
drop in to see you and explain. 


Sincerely, 
GRIGGSBY. 


Down came Rhody’s house of cards. 
What had happened? Why the sudden 
decision of Mrs. Barclay in favor of 
California? Why should Griggsby 
write? Why did he not call or phone 
as he usually did? Why did Griggsby 


reciire such an elaborate booking for 
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his trip——he was usually a modest 
traveler. 

Rhody’s head was in a whirl. His 
first inclination was to call Griggsby by 
wire. On second thought he realized 
that his first duty was to obey instruc- 
tions. He called the steamship company 
instead. He booked the Southern man 
for the finest stateroom on the steamer 
and went about the usual business rou- 
tine of the day. But he had no interest 
in it. His thoughts were entirely with 
what had to do with the unusual mes- 
sage from Griggsby. 

It was Friday morning before Griggs- 
by arrived. Rhody had not reached 
him on the phone neither had he been 
able to find him at his hotel. He had 
deemed it to be unwise to call on Mrs. 
Barclay. 

“*Mornin’ Rhody.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Griggsby, what's 
the big idea. I thought you would have 
given me more notice that you were 
going away. Can’t understand the 
operation at all. Sit down and tell me 
the whole story. What’s happened to 
you and Mrs. Barclay?” 

Griggsby sat down. He said nothing 
for a few seconds but gazed admiringly 
at Rhody. Finally, looking straight into 
Rhody’s eyes, he said: 

“Rhody, my boy, you’ve made good in 
this big town and I vouch for you.” 

“Yes? How is that?” 

Griggsby did not immediately reply. 
Turning again to Rhody, he asked: 

“Did you book that stateroom for 
me?” 

“Best on the boat”, replied Rhody. 

“Well just pick up that phone there 
and tell the boat people that you'll 
want another ticket for an extra pas- 
senger.” 

“Same stateroom?” asked Rhody. 

“Same stateroom.” 

Rhody did as directed. He was 
making all kinds of guesses to himself 
as to Griggsby’s actions but he could 
not fathom them. 

“Well”, said Rhody, “you haven’t 
told me anything yet.” 
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Just the trace of a smile was on 
Griggsby’s countenance. 

“Rhody, they do funny things here in 
this town, don’t they?” 

“Sure do”, replied Rhody with a grin. 

“And do ’em quick?” 

“Right.” 

“Well, I’ve been in New York for 
quite a time now”, said Griggsby, “and 
it looks like I’ve acquired some of the 
big town’s customs.” 

“How so?” from Rhody inquiringly. 

“In the first place’, said Griggsby, 
“T am obliged to you, Rhody.” 

“For what?” 

“For findin’ me a wife.” 

Rhody’s heart leaped. 
almost collapsed. 

“What's the joke?” he inquired. 

“No joke”, said Griggsby. 

“Mrs. Barclay?” 

“Evelyn. A wonderful lady.” 

“But I thought you were going to 
Louisiana?” 

“T am.” 

“And I understand Mrs. Barclay was 
going to California.” 

“From New Orleans on the Sunset.” 

“And you?” 

“Now let’s see a little more of your 
service, Rhody”, said Griggsby, “‘You’ve 
already booked us to New Orleans. 
Route us both from New Orleans to 
California—Los Angeles—a honeymoon 
trip. How do you like my story?” 


Then he 


“Fine”, said Rhody exultantly. 

“Thought I would fool you a little 
with that letter, my boy,” said 
Griggsby. 

“Well you made a regular job of it, 
I’ll say”, replied Rhody. ‘Guess I had 
better call up Mrs. Barclay—or 
Mreg..................« Say! are you married yet? 
You haven’t told me.” 

“No”, laughed Griggsby. “Have to 
employ a little more of the bank’s 
service. I’ll need a best man and a wit- 
ness this afternoon.” 

“I’m both”, replied Rhody, and 
grasping Griggsby’s outstretched hand 
he shook it warmly. 


* * 


Next morning Rhody stood at the 
desk of Vice-President Reed. Reed 
looked up at Rhody smilingly. 

“T’ve a report to make on that 
Griggsby-Barclay matter’, said Rhody, 
and he handed Reed the marriage 
notice of the subjects. 

“Read that”, said Rhody, “and then 
tell me that life is not such a funny 
proposition after all.” 

Reed perused the notice and then 
leaned back in his chair. Gazing up 
admiringly at Rhody, he said: 

“Fine work my boy, but tell me— 
Where are they going to reside?” 

“New York”, replied Rhody. 














HEN people fail in the national viewpoint and live 
in the confines of community selfishness or narrow- 
ness, the sun of this Republic will have passed its mer- 
idian and our larger aspirations will shrivel in the ap- 


proaching twilight.—Warren G. Harding. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Enprror. 





Tue Bankers MaGazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Tue Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 








(In our February number we answered 
several questions from “J. N. E.” regarding 
the statements of construction companies. 
The following additional questions from 
J. N. E. refer to our answers in the above 
number.—THE Eprror.) 


QUESTION: There is just one ad- 
ditional thought which I think might 
be added, namely: In the second para- 
graph it is stated that when a loss has 
been made on a partially completed con- 
tract that this loss should be deducted 
from the Contract in Process account. 
Conversely, if the work is being carried 
on at a profit, should not this profit be 
included in the Contract in Process ac- 
count ? 

A contractor sometimes takes a job 
on the agreement that payments for 
work done shall be made each month, 
but that 10 per cent. of the contract 
price shall be withheld for a certain 
period after the completion of the work. 
Under such an arrangement 10 per cent. 
is withheld from each monthly pay- 
ment. How should such a transaction be 
shown on the balance sheet?—J. N. E. 


ANSWER: It is not considered conserv- 
ative accounting practice to anticipate 
profits on the balance sheet. The only safe 
way to handle profits made on a contract 
in process is to wait until the contract is 
completed. Profits which accrue during the 
early part of a construction job may sub- 
sequently be wiped out by losses, and in the 
cases of contracting companies this very 
often happens. 

At first glance this accounting principle 
might seem to work an injustice in that it 
demands that the loss be deducted at once 
but allows no provision for the showing of 
the current accruing profit. The principle 
itself, however, is thoroughly sound since the 


profits are clearly anticipated. In requiring 
that merchandise be carried at “cost or mar- 
ket, whichever is lower,” the same account- 
ing rule is followed. It very seldom, if ever, 
happens today that a company’s current 
position is undervalued through ultra- 
conservatism on the part of accountants or 
the owners of the business. The danger is 
always in the other direction. A great many 
bankers in the past two or three years nave 
learned to their deep embarrassment how 
quickly current assets depreciate in the 
case of forced sale or collection. Inflation 
can very easily creep in unless most rigid 
policies of charging off bad debts and de- 
preciation are followed. In this case losses 
on contracts in process would be charged 
off in much the same way as bad debts. 
For example, taking the case in question, 
yn following would appear on the balance 
sheet: 


Contract in process $60,000 
Less reserve for current losses 10,000 


Net contract in process $50,000 

J. N. E. also inquires further regarding 
the matter of partial payments made on ac- 
count of the contract price, with specific 
reference to deferred payments amounting 
to 10 per cent. of the contract price which 
are withheld for a certain period after the 
completion of the work. Regarding the gen- 
eral subject of partial payments we Stated 
in our February number: “In the case of 
partial payments made on account of the 
contract price, the payments (if no invoice 
has been billed the customer for them) 
would be represented on the asset side of 
the statement by the cash received and on 
the liability side by an item called “Advance 
Payments on Completion of Contract”; if 
the partial payments are made as a result 
of invoices billed the customer they would 
be treated in the light of payment of ac- 
counts receivable and would be used to re- 
duce that item on the statement.” The pay- 
ments referred to are of course net pay- 
ments. Any amount that is withheld, such 
as the 10 per cent. suggested, cannot be 
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shown under the heading of “Advance Pay- 
ments” until it is actually paid in cash. 


QUESTION: We are holding on op- 
tion at the present time the commercial 
paper of a broom manufacturer. The 
statement of this company shows up 
quite well, with a current ratio of about 
$3.00 to $1.00, and our information is 
of a generally favorable nature, the 
name being quite highly recommended 
by the broker. Frankly, however, we 
do not know much about the broom 
manufacturing business or conditions in 
that line. Can you shed any light on 
the subject? As we are also consider- 
ing going after this account, I would 
appreciate receiving your general opin- 
ion as to the future of this busi- 
ness.—S. V. 


ANSWER: The broom manufacturing 
business suffered severely along with other 
lines of industry in 1921 and the first few 
months of 1922. Brooms are of course more 
or less staple articles. They are sold by 
manufacturers in large quantities to mills, 
factories, department stores, chain stores, 
retail hardware stores, jobbers, etc. The 
demand is regulated largely by general 
business activity and prosperity. During the 
war most broom manufacturers did excel- 
lently, but many of them made the common 
mistake of putting the profits of the war 
period into further extensions of plant in- 
stead of active working capital. Conse- 
quently during the recent business deprecia- 
tion they were hard hit. In analyzing 
financial statements this point then should 
be borne in mind: Is the capital investment 
in brick and mortar so heavy as to leave 
little left for active working capital? This 
is particularly important as the future of 
the industry itself does not seem particularly 
promising. Vacuum cleaners and various 
other modern house cleaning devices are 
cutting inroads into the broom manufac- 
turer’s business. There probably will always 
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be a certain demand for brooms, but it is 
question as to whether this demand will not 
diminish rather than increase as new clean- 
ing devices continue to be pushed on the 
market. 

Broom manufacturers buy their raw ma- 

terial, broom corn, direct from the farmers 
in Kansas, Indiana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
etc. on cash terms. New broom corn comes 
into the market largely in September and 
October and it is then that the manufac- 
turers take in their stock. Consequently 
their heaviest inventories are carried in the 
fall months and their borrowing is confined 
largely to that period. Selling terms in the 
industry are short, usually 2%/10 and net 
30. There are no dating terms and the 
manufacturer does not have to wait long for 
his money. Consequently, if he is in a good 
condition financially, he usually begins to 
liquidate his loans within a reasonably 
short period after commencing to borrow. 
Broom manufacturers who borrow steadily 
are not as a general rule good credit risks. 
Normally a broom manufacturer should turn 
his merchandise about three times a year. 
His dullest sales months are in July and 
during the holiday period from December 
15 to January 1. The margin of profit in 
this business has been small in the last few 
years. The year 1921 was a particularly 
poor one. Most of the profit that is made 
comes from appreciation of raw material: 
buying broom corn at a low price and thén 
realizing a considerable profit when the mar- 
ket rises. Manufacturers usually send men 
out on the road in the late spring and early 
summer months to see how the new crop is 
progressing and to bring back reports as 
to the best time and amount to buy. During 
the last six or seven months there has been 
an appreciation in some cases of raw ma- 
terial amounting to as high as 250 per cent. 
In analyzing a manufacturer’s statement the 
credit man must remember that balance 
sheets taken during the fall months will 
represent peak inventory and high borrow- 
ing periods, whereas if taken earlier in the 
year will show reduced debt and smaller 
stock on hand. The latter period will nat- 
urally show a more favorable current posi- 
tion. 
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The Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago 
(occupied January 1, 1923) 


The above building is typical of the many splendid banking structures de- 
signed by the Weary and Alford Company during the past two years. The 
service rendered includes the design and layout of the entire building and 
banking quarters, with all structural, mechanical, electrical, vault and other 
engineering work. Further views, with detailed information as to planning 
and cost are at your disposal. 


May we send you a copy of our portfolio 
“The Work of Weary and Alford Company ”? 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Deposit of Principal’s Money 
by Agent Cannot be Applied 
to Agent’s Debt 


Cable v. Iowa State Savings Bank, Supreme 
Court of Iowa. 190 N. W. Rep. 262. 


HE plaintiff shipped cattle to a 
"T  costssion company at Sioux 

City, with instructions to sell 
and send the proceeds of the sale 
to a certain bank in South Da- 
kota. The commission company sold 
the cattle and received a check in pay- 
ment, which it deposited in its account 
in the defendant bank. It then drew 
a check for the net proceeds of the sale, 
which it forwarded to the South Dakota 
bank. Upon presentment of this check 
to the defendant bank, payment was re- 
fused because of insufficient funds. The 
fact was that the defendant bank, in- 
stead of paying the check, applied most 
of the balance of the commission com- 
pany’s account to the satisfaction of 
debts owing to it by the commission 
company and its president. 

In an action by the plaintiff against 
the defendant bank, it was held that the 
plaintiff was entitled to recover the 
amount standing to the credit of the 
commission company, before the same 
had been applied to the satisfaction of 
the debts mentioned. A bank may not 
apply a deposit to the satisfaction of a 
claim against the depositor, when it 
knows, or is put upon notice, that the 
deposit belongs, not to the depositor, 
but to one for whom he is acting as 
agent. In this case, the bank was put 
upon notice as to the ownership of the 
funds because it knew of the character 
of the commission company’s business 
and was aware of the fact that most 
of the money received or deposited by 
the commission company belonged to 
parties for whom the company acted as 


agent. 


OPINION 


Appeal by plaintiffs from a judgment 
and decree in favor of defendant in an 
action in equity to impose a trust on a 
bank deposit. Reversed, with directions 
to enter judgment for plaintiffs. 

DE GRAFF, J. This action was in- 
stituted by plaintiffs against the de- 
fendant bank to recover the proceeds of 
the sale of plaintiffs’ cattle by the Ward 
Commission Company, and deposited in 
said bank by the company under the 
circumstances hereinafter stated. Plain- 
tiffs consigned a shipment of live stock 
to the Ward Commission Company at 
Sioux City, Iowa, to be sold by the 
company on commission with instruc- 
tions to the company to send the pro- 
ceeds of the sale to the Hudson State 
Bank, Hudson, S. D. The stock was 
received and sold by the commission 
company on the Sioux City Live Stock 
Exchange to one Birmingham, who on 
July 3, 1920, drew his check on the 
Live Stock National Bank of Sioux 
City, payable to the order of the Ward 
Commission Company, for the sum of 
$7,561.25. This check was received by 
the commission company and deposited 
to its account in the defendant bank 
on July 6. On July 3 the commission 
company drew its check on the defend- 
ant bank in the sum of $7,452.11, which 
represented the net proceeds of the 
shipment after deducting commission 
charges. This check was payable to the 
order of the Hudson State Bank, and 
was sent to said bank. In the due course 
of business it was presented to the de- 
fendant bank for payment on July 7, 
1920, and payment was refused for in- 
sufficient funds, and the check was duly 
protested. 

On the same date the defendant bank, 
without notice to or consent of the com- 
mission company, charged against the 
commission company’s account two 
items in the aggregate of $4,897.41, 
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which represented the amount due on 
two notes payable to the bank, one 
signed by William Ward as maker, and 
the other by the Ward Commission 
Company. Another item of $200 was 
charged by the bank against the ac- 
count on the claim that it represented an 
obligation of the commission company 
to the bank by reason of freight and 
feed charges to the stockyards company. 
When the account was closed July 10, 
it showed a balance of $2,338.03 which 
the bank now holds in the form of a 
cashier’s check, which was also charged 
against the account. The total of these 
items charged by the bank against the 
account of the Ward Commission Com- 
pany is $7,434.44, which sum plaintiffs 
seek to impress in their favor. 

The record further shows that on 
July 6 the commission company de- 
posited in the defendant bank the Bir- 
mingham check, with others items ag- 
gregating $9,055.43. At the beginning 
of that day’s business there was a bal- 
ance in the account of $4,964.72, and 
there was a further deposit on said 
date of $6,547.07. From July 6 to the 
closing of the account deposits had 
been made in the sum of $31,596.05. 

The defendant bank contests the 
claim of plaintiffs, and bases its right 
to offset the amount due it on the notes 
and claims above mentioned, and con- 
tends generally that plaintiffs are not 
entitled to recover the amount of the 
deposit. 

It must be conceded that the funds in 
question came into the hands of the 
Ward Commission Company as agent or 
trustee only, and was held by it in a 
fiduciary capacity, and that it was de- 
posited in the defendant bank in viola- 
tion of instructions. As to the funds 
in question, when the Ward Commission 
Company commingled these funds with 
its own or other funds in a deposit with 
the defendant bank a trust was im- 
pressed upon all to the extent of the 
trust fund, and it is presumed that the 
commission company checked out its 
own funds first. Hamm Brewing Co. 


v. Flagstad et al., 182 Iowa, 826, 166 
N. W. 289. 

This case presents an equitable rather 
than a legal right and remedy. A 
fiduciary relation existed between the 
factor and his principal. The material 
and controlling question is whether the 
defendant bank had notice, either actual 
or constructive, of this relationship. Do 
the facts and circumstances of this case 
charge the bank with notice of the 
equities of plaintiffs? As it said in 
Union Stock Yards National Bank y. 
Gillespie, 187 U. S. 411, 11 Sup. Ct. 
118, 34 L. Ed. 724: 


When property is consigned to a factor, 
and before sale, who doubts the continuing 
title of the principal, or his power to 
restrain unauthorized disposition of such 
property, or to compel observance by the 
factor of all the conditions of the trust 
reposed in him? Can it be that on the 
moment of sale all these rights of the prin- 
cipal and consignor end, and that there 
has arisen in their place nothing but a 
simple debt from factor to principal, with 
absolute power on the part of the factor 
to dispose of the moneys received as he sees 
fit, and with no power on the part of the 
principal to challenge such misappropriation, 
when the party who receives the moneys 
knows the wrongful act of the factor? 
* * * Equitably, those moneys belong to 
the principal, and equitably they may be fol- 
lowed into the hands of any person who 
receives them chargeable with notice of their 
trust character. 


See, also, Alexander v. Security Bank 
& Trust Co. (D. C.) 273 Fed. 258. 

With the rule that a bank to whom 
a depositor is owing a matured indebt- 
edness may appropriate the general 
deposit of its debtor to the discharge of 
the obligation we have no quarrel. But 
it is no less certain that a deposit made 
for a special purpose or under a special 
agreement or with knowledge or notice 
of the bank of its trust character can- 
not lawfully be so appropriated. Our 
own views on this proposition have 
been frequently expressed heretofore. 
Thomas v. Exchange Bank, 99 Iowa, 
202, 68 N. W. 780, 85 L. R. A. 379; 
Smith v. Des Moines National Bank, 
107 Iowa, 620, 78 N. W. 238; Smith 
v. Sanborn State Bank, 147 Iowa, 610, 
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126 N. W. 779, 80 L. R. A. (N.S.) 517, 
140 Am. St. Rep. 386; Dolph v. Cross, 
153 Iowa, 289, 188 N. W. 669; Porter 
Auto Co. v. First National Bank, 185 
Iowa, 846, 171 N. W. 121. 

In some states the ignorance or 
knowledge of the trust relation is not 
the material or controlling test. Platts 
v. Metropolitan Nat. Bank, 130, Minn. 
219, 158 N. W. 515; Shotwell v. Sioux 
Falls Savings Bank, 34 S. D. 109, 147 
N. W. 288, L. R. A. 1915A, 715. In 
jurisdictions adopting this principle the 
clear equities of the particular case are 
considered, and, when the fact is 
proved that the party charged has the 
money, if he cannot show a legal or 
equitable ground for retaining it, the 
prayer of the demanding party is 
granted. 

See Cady v. Bank, 46 Neb. 756, 65 
N. W. 906. The weight of authority 
rule, however, requires that notice, 
either actual or constructive, shall be 
established. Wood v. Bank, 129 Mass. 
358, 37 Am. Rep. 366; School District 
v. Bank, 102 Mass. 174; Kimmel v. 
Bean, 68 Kan. 598, 75 Pac. 1118, 64 
L. R. A. 785, 104 Am. St. Rep. 415; 
Heidelbach v. National Park Bank, 87 
Hun, 117, 38 N. Y. Supp. 794; Hatch 
v. Bank, 147 N. Y. 184, 41 N. E. 408; 
Garrison v. Union Trust Co., 189 Mich. 
392, 102 N. W. 978, 70 L. R. A. 615, 


. 111 Am. St. Rep. 407, 5 Ann. Cas. 


813; Bank v. Kenney, 116 Md. 24, 81 
Atl. 227, Ann. Cas. 1913B, 1337; Cun- 
ningham v. Bank, 13 Idaho, 167, 88 
Pac. 975, 10 L. R. A. (N. S.) 706, 121 
Am. St. Rep. 257. 

In Central National Bank of Balti- 
more v. Conn. Mutual Life Ins. Co., 104 
U.S. 54, 26 L. Ed. 693, it is said: 


But, although the relation between the 
bank and its depositor is that merely of 
debtor and creditor, and the balance due 
on the account is only .a debt, yet the ques- 
tion is always open, To whom in equity does 
it beneficially belong? If the money deposited 
belonged to a third person and was held by 
the depositor in a fiduciary capacity, its 
character is not changed by being placed to 
hi. eredit in his bank account. 


The true rule seems to be that, when 
a person has money which in equity and 
good conscience belongs to another, and 
it can be traced into the hands of such 
person, who has neither paid a valuable 
consideration therefor, nor changed his 
relation to the person from whom the 
fund was received so as to give rise to 
any equitable defense against the claims 
of the true owner of such fund, the 
latter should recover when it is shown 
that he who claims it against the true 
owner has notice, actual or constructive, 
of the trust character of the fund so 
received or appropriated. This rule 
contemplates that no new responsibility 
and no new equity arises, and that no 
advances or credits were given by a de- 
fendant bank on account of these de- 
posits having been made. See Wilson 
& Co. v. Smith, 44 U. S. (8 How.) 
768, 11 L. Ed. 820. Under the facts 
of the instant case, had the commission 
company owed the bank nothing, the 
plaintiffs could have sued the bank for 
money had and received, had payment 
been refused on demand, and, unless 
some equitable consideration gives the 
bank a prior claim, this principle must 
find application. The evidence does not 
show that there were mutual dealings 
between the bank and the depositor in 
the collection of money, or that balances 
were suffered to remain and credit given 
upon the face of their dealings accord- 
ing to the usual course of business. 

Summing up the various facts and 
circumstances, and the reasonable in- 
ferences to be drawn therefrom, it may 
be observed that the bank knew that the 
Ward Commission Company were not 
buyers of live stock, but simply con- 
signees and factors; that the president 
of the defendant bank several years 
prior to the time in question was a 
stockholder in the commission company, 
and knew its method of doing business; 
that the bank knew that the moneys re- 
ceived by the commission company on 
account of sales of right belong to their 
consignors and principles; that the 
amount, number, and character of the 
items of deposit was scienter to the 
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bank, and that it knew or was charge- 
able with the knowledge of the fact 
that the consignors were confiding in the 
commission company by the very nature 
of the business transacted. With these 
and other matters resting in actual or 
imputable knowledge, the bank accept- 
ed the proceeds of the sale of the cattle, 
and with no showing of equitable con- 
siderations appropriated the proceeds 
of plaintiff's property to discharge an 
obligation owing by the factor to the 
bank. Equity forbids the upholding of 
such a transaction, and demands that 
the bank receiving from the commis- 
sion company in payment of a debt 
from it to itself moneys which it must 
have known or is chargeable with know- 
ing were the proceeds of property re- 
ceived from the factor’s consignor and 
principal account to that principal for 
the moneys so received and appro- 
priated. 

There are other considerations which 
control this case in part. One of the 
notes paid from the deposit in question 
was not the note of the Ward Commis- 
sion Company, but the individual note 
of William Ward. The Ward Commis- 
sion Company is a corporation, and this 
note was never carried on its bills pay- 
able account. It was executed prior to 
the time that the commission company 
began business. It cannot be viewed 
as the legal obligation of the Ward Com- 
mission Company, and the bank was not 
justified in charging the balance due on 
the note, to wit, the sum of $2,544.44, to 
the account. It is only when the de- 
positor and debtor stand in an identical 
relation to the bank that the bank is 
entitled to offset the indebtedness 
against the depositor. International 
Bank v. Jones, 119 Ill. 407, 9 N. E. 
885; Adams v. First National Bank, 
113 N. C. 332, 18 S. E. 618, 23 L. R. A. 
aig 

We also conclude that the charges of 
$200 against this deposit by the bank is 
not sustained under the law or the facts 
of this case. This sum represents no 
obligation of the Ward Commission 
Company to the bank. 


The evidence discloses that Ward had 
a membership in the Sioux City Stock 
Exchange, and had given a bond se- 
cured by the president of the bank to 
the Sioux City Stock Yards Company 
to insure payment of yard charges and 
expenses of membership. Certain checks, 
subsequently to the presentation by 
plaintiffs of the commission company 
check, and aggregating $1,999.16 due 
the stock yards company, were pre- 
sented to the bank for payment. At 
that time the defendant bank had a bal- 
ance in the account of the commission 
company of $2,338.08. The president 
of the bank testified: 

This account was closed by the making of 
the entry of the item $2,338.03 which was 
taken out and put into a cashier’s check. 
We stopped paying checks after the 8th 
even though the money was there. There 


was such controversy over this account that 
we just held the money. 


These checks which are being held by 
the bank against the cashier’s check do 
not represent an indebtedness of the 
Ward Commission Company to the 
bank. Upon what theory is the de- 
fendant bank entitled to withhold this 
money from plaintiffs as an offset to 
the obligations of the Ward Commission 
Company to the bank when no such ob- 
ligation existed? Clearly the bank is 
not entitled to offset these checks 
against the deposit to which plaintiffs 
had a superior right. No necessity of 


commerce or rule of law required or’ 


justified the defendant bank in refusing 
to pay over to plaintiffs the amount of 
the draft to plaintiff payee, less checks 
paid after deposit. 

For the reasons stated, this cause is 
reversed, with directions to enter judg- 
ment for plaintiffs. 


& 
Right of Holder of Check to 


Recover Protest Fees 


Marshak v. Fontana, Supreme Court of 
Iowa. 190 N. W. Rep. 387. 


Formal protest of a check by a no- 
tary, for the purpose of charging the 
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drawer or indorser with liability, is re- 
quired only when the check is a foreign 
pill, that is where it is drawn in one 
state and payable in another. The law, 
however, permits the protest of a check 
where it is a domestic bill, that is, 
drawn and payable in the same state. 

In this case, the defendant gave his 
check to the plaintiff in payment for 
certain goods. The check was refused 
upon presentment and although protest 
was not necessary because of the fact 
that the check was a domestic bill, the 
plaintiff had it protested. In an action 
on the check by the plaintiff, it was held 
that he was entitled to recover the 
amount of the protest fees in addition 
to the amount of the check. It was 
further held that the fact that no evi- 
dence as to the amount of fees was of- 
ferred on the trial was immaterial, in as 
much as the notarial certificate attached 
to the check was presumptive evidence 
thereof. 


OPINION 


Action by Ben Marshak against S. 
Fontana, in which the defendant filed 
a counter-claim. Judgment for plain- 
tiff, and defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

DE GRAFF, J. Plaintiff seeks to 
recover from defendant on a _ bank 
check in the sum of $460, which repre- 
sented the balance due on a carload 
of pears purchased by the defendant 
from the plaintiff. A counterclaim was 
filed by the defendant, alleging that 
plaintiff orally warranted and repre- 
sented that said carload of pears was 
sound and not decayed, and were fit 
for human consumption, and that said 
pears would keep for more than fifteen 
days after the date of purchase. The 
pleaded facts were sufficiently traversed, 
and damages were alleged in the sum of 
$800. On these issues the case was 
submitted to the jury, and a verdict in 
the sum of $463.08 was returned in 
favor of the plaintiff. 

Appellant contends that the court 


au 
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erred in holding as a matter of law that 
the plaintiff was the owner of the check 
in suit. There is no merit in this con- 
tention. Plaintiff is the payee, and the 
production of the paper by him is suf- 
ficient evidence of title to establish a 
prima facie case. American Express 
Co. v. People’s Savings Bank, 192 Iowa, 
866, 181 N. W. 701. The presumptive 
evidence of plaintiff's ownership and 
his right to sue thereon was in no man- 
ner rebutted by the defendant. Bige- 
low v. Burnham, 90 Iowa, 300, 57 N. 
W. 865, 48 Am. St. Rep. 442. In fact, 
defendant pleaded and admitted the 
execution and delivery of the check to 
the plaintiff. 

Appellant also complains that the 
court erred in permitting a recovery of 
protest fees on the theory that no proof 
was adduced that plaintiff ever paid 
said fees, or that the check in suit was 
ever protested. The check was an in- 
land or domestic bill of exchange, and 
protest thereof in case of dishonor is 
unnecessary. Section 3060a152, Supp. 
Code 19138. However, when the instant 
check was presented to the bank, pay- 
ment was refused, and it was duly pro- 
tested for nonpayment. The certificate 
of the notary in due form was attached, 
which is prima facie evidence of the re- 
citals contained therein. Section 4624, 
Code 1897. The check was sufficiently 
identified, and under the specific objec- 
tions made by the defendant at the time 
of the introduction of the check and 
notarial certificate the trial court prop- 
erly admitted same. 

The material facts in issue in this 
case were in dispute, and the verdict of 
the jury is conclusive on these matters. 
The evidence sustains the verdict. The 
instructions given by the court are in 
harmony with the issues joined and the 
evidence offered in support thereof. We 
discover no reason for granting a new 
trial. 

Wherefore the judgment entered by 
the trial court is affirmed. 

















































The Good Old Days 


RANDFATHER says the “good old days” were 


better than the present, and that men and women 
then were stronger physically and on a higher 


intellectual plane. 


Don't be alarmed. It’s only human nature kidding us 
again. The only men who were ever justified in longing 
for the “good old days” were Adam and Noah. 


Just as surely as one brick laid 
on another advances the construc- 
tion of a skyscraper, Progress fur- 
thers the betterment of humanity 
year after year. Because we 
Americans are not playing scalp 
tag with wild Indians, feasting on 
corn-bread and bear meat, sport- 
ing homespun clothing and danc- 
ing the minuet is no reason why 
even Grandfather should carry 
his face in a sling and pine for 
the “good old days.” 


Do you suppose the clerks who 
went from New York offices to 
clear the Argonne Forest were less 
substantial than Ethan Allen’s 
Green Mountain Boys? 


Is the western farmer degener- 
ating because he travels in a high- 


power automobile instead of on 
a cantankerous bronc? 


Progress moves on wheels— 
not hoofs, today; tomorrow it will 
take to wings. 


Next year will find the world 
miles ahead of this year. It will 
find men getting more enjoyment 
out of life, building more for the 
future, imbued with higher ideals. 
Where there is Progress, this is 
inevitable. 


Experience is the only asset to 
the financial publicist gleaned 
from the “good old days.” Only 
for reference to hundreds of past 
achievements do we, the oldest 
and most experienced group of 
specialists in service to bankers, 
turn back the calendar. 


The Collins Service 


The Recognized Standard of Financial Advertising 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Business Mistakes of Savings Banks 


By B. W. Griffin 
Manager Business Extension Department, The Gotham 
National Bank of New York 


EverytHING man deals with 
in matters of business, he 
measures. What he cannot 
measure he is not inclined to 
believe exists. Gold he weighs 
by the gram, dirt he measures 
by the cart load. 

But by what shall success be 
measured? Surely not entirely 
by the money a man makes! 
Dempsey made more money in 
a minute in his fight with Wil- 
lard than an entire American 
regiment fighting all day in the 
forests of the Argonne. For a 
bank, however, what other 
measure of success is there 
but that of money, and for the 
new business department what 
other measure of success other 
than money brought in? 

If this criterion is correct, 
then the new business efforts 
of many savings banks have 
not been all that they might 
have. Is it unreasonable to 
assert that any well located sav- 
ings bank should add 5000 new 
depositors a year? Our bank 
has added in a year’s time 10,- 
000 new depositors and §$2,- 
000,000 in new accounts have 
come in to the new business 
department. 

There is more than $50 in 
currency in the hands of every 
and child in the 
United States; and so every of- 
fice is a gold mine for savings 
Prospects; every pay day an un- 
controllable oil gusher of sav- 
ings bank wealth. 

Seventy thousand individuals 
have purchased the Durant 
stock alone on the installment 
plan. The gigantic bucket shop 
operations, the sale of stocks on 


man, woman 


the installment plan and the 
opening up of “Special Inter- 
est” departments in the national 
and state banks are indicative 
that the savings banks have not 
monopolized the field of savings 
by any means. 

I believe that the great mis- 
take of savings banks in gen- 
eral is that they have not seen 
the field from a large enough 
perspective. Many of their 
desk-bound officials have no 
grasp of their true mission. 

It is all wrong, this attitude 
of “let them come to us”. The 
statue of one of the Pharoahs 


was found face buried in the 
sand, and inscribed below tne 
statue, “Look on me ye mighty 
and tremble”. ‘The president 
of one of the New York sav- 
ings banks said “Under no cir- 
cumstances will we advertise or 
go out for business. If a per- 
son wants a savings account we 
are here for business.”—That’s 
not a mistake, that’s a blunder. 

A wealthy bond purchaser 
said his wife kept her money 
in a savings bank. He men- 
tioned the bank, an ancient and 
honorable institution. He ex- 
plained that his wife liked 
keeping hér money there, they 
were, don’t you know so—er— 
exclusive. 

This in my opinion is the 
great mistake of savings banks: 

(Continued on page 513) 
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Te ee ce th te tees 


IS IT WORTH $25 A MONTH? 


THE MAN—30 years of age. 

THE MONEY—$25 a month. 

THE INVESTMENT—6% Mortgage Bonds. 

THE SYSTEM—Reinvesting all income from the bonds. 
THE RESULT—Retirement at 65 years of age. 


Net Worth—$35,194.42. 
Annual Income—$2,111.66. 


Is It Worth $25 a Month 
Our Mortgage Loan Department 


Is on the Tenth Street Floor 


Capital and Surplus, 8 Million 


of Your Money? 


(omparty 7 





A strikingly good inyestment advertisement by a Kansas 


City bank. 
waste energy. 


It gets the story across instantly, and without any 
Headline and copy are both well planned for 


a maximum of effect with a minimum of words and time 


required to read them. 
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jy 7HEN an institution like 

the National City 
Bank of New York, the 
largest bank in the country, 
takes a full page in New 
York newspapers to invite 
savings accounts of as small 
an amount as $1 in its com- 
pound interest department, 
and, as an added incentive, 
states that interest on de- 
posits is compounded month- 
ly—such a step is not with- 
out a marked significance. It 
marks in fact what is coming 
to be conceded as a new 
epoch in the annals of Amer- 
ican banking, namely the 
recognition by large com- 
mercial banks of the value 
of a savings department, and 
of the value in the aggre- 
gate of a very large number 
of savings accounts, even 
though small as to individual 
size. 

For more than 110 years 
the National City Bank ad- 
hered to a policy of commer- 
cial banking only. The bank 
admits that the opening of 
its savings, or compound in- 
terest department, was an 
experiment—but, says the 
bank, “It is gratifying to be 
able to state that the depart- 
ment has exceeded, both in 
number of accounts and 
volume of deposits, the most 
sanguine hopes entertained 
at the time of its opening”. 


When this statement was 
made the department had 
been in operation one year. 

Banks, even the largest of 
them, are popularizing sav- 
ings. They are catering to 
the “little fellow”. And by 
so doing they are getting 
savers from this class by the 
many thousands. The habit 
of thrift is growing among 
the American people. The 


banks are encouraging this 
habit to the advantage of 
both the bank and the de- 
positor. 


& 


Apropos oF the behavior of 
the average bank depositor, 
a New York newspaper re- 
cently ran an item which 
reads in part as follows: 
Have you ever noticed how 
grown-ups behave in banks? 
kixactly as though they were chil- 
dren in the presence of strict 
teachers. , 
They stand in line patiently 
without daring to push ahead. 
They are ready to apologize if one 
of the bank’s attendants comes 
forth to question them. In- 
stinctively they feel that they are 
not following the bank’s rules 
somehow, just as children feel 
they have done something wrong 
if they are stopped in corridors 
and questioned by the teacher. 
There is, of course, more 
truth than fiction in what is 
said above. The banks are 
by no means entirely to 
blame. A feeling of un- 
easiness on the part of the 
depositor often exists in 
spite of an honest effort on 
the part of the bank to rem- 
edy it. But even in this 
much advertised era of 
super-friendly banks and 
Super - courteous service, 
there are still very many 


banks who fail to supply the 
depositor with any particular 
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incentive toward feeling at 
ease as he_ enters 


portals. 


their 


There is such a thing as 
overdoing the “friendly” 
note in bank advertising; 
leading the depositor to be- 
lieve, from what he reads 
about the service your bank 
renders, that the atmosphere 
in your corridors is charged 
with allegorical kisses. This 
is apt to make him feel more 
ill at ease than ever. 

Just a little plain every- 
day tact will go a long way 
in a matter like this. The 
principal thing is to make 
the depositor feel that he is 
being met on a basis of 
equality; that his presence 
in the bank is just as im- 
portant as that of the bank 
official. To do this it is not 
necessary for the bank of- 
ficial to, figuratively speak- 
ing, throw his arms about the 
depositor’s neck. 


& 


Banks fortunately are be- 
ginning to change their at- 
titude toward such helpful 
mediums for getting new 
business as bank windows. 
They are beginning to real- 
ize that the best way to get 
business is to adopt the busi- 
ness getting tactics which 
have proven most effective. 

The wide-awake and pro- 
gressive banker is becoming 
alive to the value of his win- 
dow as a medium through 
which to get new business 
by effective window display. 

What are you doing with 
your bank window? 
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If you want to speculate, 
do not buy these bonds 


Our bonds are not speculative. They 
will not make a fortune for you in a 
day or in @ year—uniess you own 
enough of them. 

But they are safe, amply secured by 
first mastgages on important American 
industries or valuable real estate. 

And they yield .6% to 7% interest. 

We have been investment bankers 
for 57 years. We know the difference 
between speculative and i 
enterprises. 

If you cannot afford to take uhnec- 
essary risks and yet need a reasonable 
return on your money, we invite your 
correspondence. 

Write for Booklet C7. 





Peabody, 
Houghteling 
& Co.,Inc. 


ESTABUISMED GIONS 
866 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Murray Hill 1049S 
(CMCACO, DETROIT, MILWAUEEE, ST. LOUIS 





Here is a variety of investment 
advertising calculated to inspire 
confidence on the part of the po- 
tential investor. The copy is en- 
gagingly frank and to the point. 
The reader of it is left no illu- 
sions. He knows what to expect, 
and what not to expect. 


New Business Mistakes of 

Savings Banks 

(Continued from page 511) 
waiting for business instead of 
watching for it; complaining of 
the success of other banks in 
their field instead of competing 
for it. 

What is the most common 
form of poster advertising 
within a savings bank? “Money 
deposited before the fifth of 
January will draw _ interest 
from the first.” That reminds 
the reasoning man that money 
deposited most any other time 
does not receive immediate in- 
terest. We have never put up 
such cards nor do we stress in- 
terest in any form of adver- 
tising. 

The newspaper advertise- 
ments of savings banks so 
often fail to stand out from 
the page. Somewhere in the 
back of » newspaper along with 


the shipping notices, and adver- 
tisements of lost insurance pol- 
icies and bank books, huddled 
together will be found a column 
or two of notices to the effect 
that at the last meeting of the 
trustees the regular 4 per cent. 
dividend rate was voted for the 
ensuing quarter. Four per 
cent. is not high enough for 
permanent money to stress it. 
Besides all banks pay about 
that. Instead of competing 
with all the other banks on an 
uninteresting page why not 
come out some where else with 
your clear-voiced message of 
thrift. Send something through 
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the mails. In doing so you 
draw up your chair as it were, 
and talk things over. Print 
your story on the pay roll en- 
velope and in that way you 
almost tap the toiler on the 
shoulder when he has _ his 
money unspent and suggest a 
little good common sense sav- 


It is reported that Napoleon 
prayed every morning “Lord 
guard me this day from sin and 
mistakes”. If I have pointed 
out what looks from the road 
to be a mistake or two of our 
good friends the savings banks, 
pray no offense. 
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The above advertisement of a Minnesota bank gives a 


THIRTY DAYS OF FINANCING 
1912 and 1922 


as shown by the illustration above. Among the first to sense a growing 

demand for a wider variety of investment bonds, this company, by a signal 
extension of its investment facilities, has been able to render an unusual and distinc- 
tive service during the past year. 


amet YPICAL of the lead taken by The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company 
Ny; f Hy in the development of the Northwest is the remarkable record of financing 
rw 


The map above graphically depicts the variety of issues distributed in the Northwest 
(exclusive of market sales) over an average period of 30 consecutive days in 1922—a 
total of 174 securities in all—or practically six times as many issues and 32 times the 
volume of business transacted over the same period in 1912. 


Since January 1, 1922, there is hardly a civilized country in the world that has not 
fougd a for some of its bonds through the facilities of this company. By 
reason of this active contact with agencies and industries in every part of the world, 
we are able to underwrite and offer for sale bonds, secured by the world’s richest 
communities and most prosperous industries. 


This is a distinct advantage we could not offer if we confined our loans to one or a 
few sections of the country. The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company is the oldest 
Trust Company in the Northwest. With its resources and the resources of its affiliat- 
ed institution, omeemeaae toe no institutions in the Northwest 
are better fitted to di 
po nn ga Fe ane ctor ne ow oe me 





Private or Leased Wires to 20 leading financial centers. 
A Radio Market Service broadcasting six times daily. 


THE MINNESOTA LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


405 MARQUETTE QQ 


COMBINED RESOURCES - - - $92,000,000.00 
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graphic picture of bond issues, for a portion of which the 
bank has found a market since the first of the year. The 
copy tells an interesting story of the distribution of these 
issues in the Northwest, and the part the bank has played 
in marketing them. 
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7 A. Home ‘Saye! “Cleoela 


AMIN EASY iy TT Cu 


E ADvERTISEMENT : 


When the Guardian Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, 
wanted to attract the attention of newspaper readers to 
the bank’s thrift club as the easiest way to save, the ad- 
vertising department contracted for the last page of the 
city’s newspapers, each on a different day, during the first 
half of a week of last November, and built full-page adver- 
tisements after the layout of each paper used. 

Each page was built in the newspaper manner, with 
heads, including streamer, and with cartoon or pictures, 


to match the layout of the particular paper used. 


Except 


in one case, regular news-head type faces were not avail- 


able. 


Nevertheless, with similar styles, the layouts closely 


approximated that of the papers. 


Why Bank Copy Writers Go Wild 


By One Who Is 


“Ts113 18 too conservative.” 

“This is too free.” 

“Give us copy like the First 
National has.” . 

“We want all copy to refer 
to our age.” 

“This is too general.” 

“This is not convincing.” 

“One of our directors con- 
demned this.” 

“One of our directors thinks 
we should have an ad like this.” 

“Why not run the picture of 
each one of the directors?” 

“This is too long for our 
space- 


“T like this, but the Presi- 
dent says 4 

“What have we to advertise 
anyway? We had better cut 
our appropriation about 

“TI heard no comments on this 
ad so-——” 

“We want our slogan ‘Com- 
plete Facilities’ on each ad.” 

“We've never advertised so 
why. ” 

“Advertising is beneath our 
dignity.” 

“Our Cashier’s son is very 
clever and writes our copy 


so——” 


“Of course we have no time 
to give advertising much atten. 
tion——” 

“That folder is full of man- 
nikins and a 

“The Chairman of our Board 
is a member of this club so we 
must buy copy in this——” 

“The banks in this town have 
agreed not to advertise.” 

“Good doctors and lawyers 
don’t advertise so why——” 

“This has punch but remem- 
ber this is a bank and——” 


& 


Bank Advertising 
Bromides 
By A. D. Scripter 

THe bank advertising man 
laid down his pencil with a 
sigh of satisfaction. He had 
just completed a_ distinctive 
newspaper advertisement. The 
thought had been used before. 
But the wording was novel, 
crisp, distinctive. 

It occurred to him that while 
he was in the mood for it he 
might make up a list of bank 
advertising bromides. B. L. T. 
the famous conductor of “A 
Line of Type or Two” in the 
Chicago Tribune used to have a 
“cannery” for overused words. 
The copy writer started a can- 
nery for bank advertising ex- 
pressions. He seldom invades 
its musty precincts. However, 
it may be helpful to brush aside 
the cobwebs on the jars long 
enough to note the labels. This 
writer has sealed the jars for- 
ever, insofar as his copy is con- 
cerned. 

This is a complete bank. 

This is the oldest bank in 
Rushville. 

We have nothing to sell but 
service. 

Complete facilities and cour- 
teous service. 

A friendly bank. 

Open an account at this 
strong bank. 

A dollar opens a savings ac 
count. 

Opening an account is half 
the battle. 
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In the 1880’s— 
Father Knickerbocker 
went calling 


on New Year’s Day 
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The Seaboard National Bank 


UPTOWN mane 2 Raw cn See 





The changes in New York in 
forty years have been many and 
striking. Here is another of the 
series of advertisements run by 
the Seaboard National Bank de- 
picting interesting phases of New 
York life in the early 80's, con- 
current with the bank’s founding. 


You will be surprised how 
compound interest will make 
your balance grow. 

Open an account today. 

We will welcome your ac- 
count. 

This is a good plan to con- 
sider. 

An account here will be a 
constant source of satisfaction. 

Keep in close touch with your 
bank. 

Come in and talk it over. 

Safeguard your family’s fu- 
ture. 

Establish a connection with 
this progressive bank. 

Courteous service is 
specialty. 

We are here to serve you. 

To protect your loved ones, 
make a will. 

Readers, have you a cannery? 
If not, the material above given 
should serve as a good start. 
Take such expressions from the 
jars that flash open on your 
brain shelf and put them far 


our 


out of sight. There are hun- 
dreds of ways to say everything. 
Search out the unusual ways 
which are not necessarily round- 
about, flowery, or “high brow”. 

Yes, it takes more work, but 
what of that? Most of us, 
scientists say, use but about 25 
per cent. of our brain capacity. 
Let’s call upon the other 75 per 
cent. for a new bank publicity 
vocabulary. Shall we sink into 
a rut and be craftsmen? Or 
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shall we strive to be artists for 
the benefit of our vocation, our- 
selves and last, and far from 
least, the long suffering public— 
our real employers. 


& 


“THERE’s A REASON”, a booklet 
of the Charleston National 
Bank, Charleston, W. Va., gives 
an original and effective out- 
line of the advantages of check- 
ing and savings accounts. 
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This St. Louis bank is continuing its innovation of adver- 
tising after the style of the large department stores, with 


every 


style of advertisement 


appearance of success. 
some 


The bank introduced this 
months ago, five columns 


wide and running five days a week, never on the financial 


page. 
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Cover design for January issue of NUMBER EIGHT, house 
k 


organ of the National 


City Bank of New York. 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Tue MEtLon National Bank of 


Pittsburgh, Pa., publishes a 
folder “Winter Tours to Sum- 
mer Lands”, advertising the 
bank’s steamship and tourist 
agency. The folder contains 
copy briefly descriptive of some 
of the tours which may be ar- 
ranged through this department 
of the bank, and is illustrated 
with some very picturesque 
sketches of points of interest in 
foreign lands. , 


“SaFETY AND Service”, a publi- 
cation of The Dairyman’s Bank, 
Valley Ford, Calif. is a good 
example of the way in which a 
house organ can be put to good 
use by a bank in an agricultural 
community. This little publica- 
tion contains much that should 


be of practical interest to farm- 
ers and raisers of livestock. 


“With Inverest”’, house organ 
of the Vermont-Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Brattleboro, Vt., 
is a _ well-planned little bi- 
monthly publication, edited with 
a human touch that makes its 
contents all the more readable 
to those to whom it is sent. The 
issue at hand contains the story 
of the “Snow Angel”, a work 
of art fashioned out of snow, 
which gained world-wide fame 
for the man who made it. There 
is also an account of the recent 
merger of the Vermont National 
Bank with the Peoples National 
Bank, both of Brattleboro. 


THe Nationat City Company 


of New York publishes a 
folder, “United States Govern- 
ment and Post-War Loans”, 
which gives in tabulated form 
a complete description of the 
original and converted issues of 
United States Liberty and 
Treasury Bonds, Victory and 
Treasury Notes, and Treasury 
Certificates of Indebtedness. 

The folder also contains a 
new table, prepared by the 
United States Government Ac- 
tuary, for the rapid calculation 
of interest on Treasury Cer- 
tificates or Notes. 


Tue Op National Bank and 
Trust Company, Spokane, has 
published a booklet, “Under 
One Roof”, which gives a 
graphic description of the 
new banking quarters. Well- 
arranged charts distributed 
through the booklet serve to in- 
dicate clearly the changes and 
increased facilities offered by 
the newly enlarged quarters. A 
record is given of the two in- 
stitutions merged into one, the 
Old National Bank, and the 
Union Trust Company. There 
is also a description of the 
bank’s new safe deposit depart- 
ment, which includes the largest 
vault in the northwest. 


“v’n’1,” house organ of the Cal- 
ifornia Bank, Los Angeles, is a 


ZA 


conta asenes | 
£8.000.000 
esc meme mee 
#100.000.000 ff 


RHAPS he was only trying to start somethin 

for the fun of it. Anyhow,”Why save? he asked 

not spend as we go. and have something” 

The answer was easy; “Most of us can get the bg 
worth while things only by saving ” 


A well constructed savings ad- 
vertisement of a Cleveland Bank. 
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commendable publication, both 
from a standpoint of appear- 
ance and of content. Varied 
activities of the employees, as 
well as activities of the various 
departments of the bank, and 
of the various branches, are re- 
corded in very readable and in- 
teresting fashion. 


Tut First National Bank of 
Detroit publishes a “House- 
hld Budget and Account 
Book” which is _ carefully 
planned, and which should not 
prove difficult or complicated 
for the average person to put 
into practical operation. Items 
are grouped under nine general 
headings, each heading being in 
turn sub-divided into a number 
of classifications. All explana- 
tory matter in connection with 
the operation of the book is 
very clearly given. 


Toe MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
Company of New York, Brook- 
lyn and Queens, is distributing 
a booklet, containing informa- 
tion of general interest, regard- 
ing the Postal System of the 
United States and the New 
York General Post Office. 

The booklet, which consists of 
eighty-eight pages, outlines the 
origin, growth and develop- 
ment of the Postal System in 
America. A section is devoted 
to pony express riders—the fast 
mails of pioneer days. A photo- 
graph and interesting descrip- 
tion of these riders, by Mark 
Twain, is also given. 

Another section of the book 
describes the old coffee house 
mail delivery, in which letters 
reposed on racks in coffee 
houses until called for, unless 
they were received personally 
by the aidressees on arrival of 
the mail packets, or the sailing 
vessels which brought them. 


Amore +e numerous Christ- 
mas and Savings Club plans em- 
ployed by St. Louis banks this 
year, the New Year Get-Ahead 
Club at the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company stands out as 
somethi:.. distinctive. Nearly 





Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











FRANK J. CAMPBELL 
Advertising manager The First National Group in Detroit, Mich. 


R. CAMPBELL gained his first business experience with 

the wholesale drygoods house of Edson, Moore and Co., 
Detroit, from 1900 to 1903, studying retail merchandising. 
From 1903 to 1906 he was advertising manager of a daily 
newspaper in a city of 50,000 population. He says of this 
position :— 

“I had to sell the merchants on the idea of advertising, 
make the contracts, get the facts and write the copy for 
everyone in a town of 50,000 population. This varied from 
millinery to threshing machines and from sausages to tomb- 
stones. I have always thought that those three years with 
the newspaper were the most valuable in my life because 
versatility became necessary as I was writing advertising for 
from two to six competitors in various lines and this adver- 
tising frequently appeared in the same edition of the news- 
paper.” 

Following this Mr. Campbell was for a year advertising 
manager of an automobile company. In 1907, he organized 
the Campbell Advertising Service, which later developed into 
the Campbell-Ewald Advertising Agency. He disposed of his 
holdings in this company ten years later. 

After the war Mr. Campbell was advertising manager for 
a year and a half for the S. S. Kresge Company’s chain of 
five and ten cent stores. 

From this work he came to the First National group in 
Detroit. 

Some twelve years ago he outlined and organized a course 
in advertising for the Detroit Technical Institute. The work 
is successfully carried on today. 

Mr. Campbell served in the Spanish-American War as a 
private in the Thirty-second Michigan Volunteers, and, dur- 
ing the late war, saw service in France. 
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Qo yy pect for a regular savings ac- ~~ ge eA to 4 — from it 
‘ s No doubt, yo have in your 
Swenty Years Aigo i count than a person who makes possession important documents 
the Spokesman-Review of November 4.1902, | similar payments in a “Christ- contracts, bonds, policies, jewelry, 
DW Teoh: Pronienr of The Old Nesonal Book 2 Th i" h i and other valuables. Are they 
was quoted as follows mas Club”. There is much in a put away in a place where they 
name when the name carries a will - + lost, maton, or de 
. P stroye y fire or other means? 
definite suggestion. Here in your bank, you will matt 
- P find a real safe place for your 
In soxicirinc Safe Deposit valuables. We have a splendid, 
Box Business the Liberty Trust ~— = a ge — with 
as a private safety deposit x for 
and Savings Bank of Chicago you, which cannot be opened ee Oh 
sends out the following letter: without you—and the cost is only treas. 
Dear Sir: $3.00 a year, or less than one Asbury Par 
: . cent a day. Isn’t it worth that Fogal, : 
In looking over the records of amount to know that all your Baltimore, | 
our vault department, we ex- valuables are safe, and to have Thursto 
pected to find your name as one no worry? Of course it is. Berkeley, C 
of our customers who would have You will also find it very con- L. Pape 
a safety deposit box. However, venient and time saving to have Boston, Ma 
we were disappointed in not being your safety deposit box here. asst. se 
able to find your name on the’ Carry on all your financial trans- — = 
list. Perhaps you have been too actions here under one roof, and Boston Me 
busy to realize the importance of thereby get the full advantages tredge, 
having a safety deposit box, and which this bank has to offer you. Boston, Ma 
asst. to 
Brenham, ' 
cash. 
An advertisement of a Spokane i Brooklyn, ! 
bank outlining in a brief résumé } = sec 
the growth and development of S b nk Brooklyn, 
the bank, during the last twenty tart a a account Hl nn ; 
years, and reproducing a clipping b di e | Bruxelles, . 
from a newspaper article appear- y sen ing t coupon teriels, 
ing twenty years ago, at the time ° “ ! Buffalo, N. 
of the announcement of an ,import- h firs d } treas. 
ant change in the direction of wit your t eposit | Buffalo, N. 
the bank's affairs. man, @ 
i Buffalo, N. 
adv. m 
Buffalo, N 
Cambridge, 
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Everyone needs the thrift incentive that a 
bank acco peo Maybe you have al- 
bm intended to open a bank account in 





4000 members are said to have 


been enrolled, each member Ft this bank. This sdvertisement makes it pos- Frost 
\ sible for you to start your ac- | Cedar Rap! 


committing himself to a pro- count without delay. 


gram calling for fifty weekly 7) Venom eqenco-cteoennsnd Chambersb 
: : ” , all d ‘ , 
deposits. An attractive pass- : awakes A. Zim 
book is issued to each member. : Tilak of the convenience of | es 
, en x handling your banking from attanoog 
The success of the Get-Ahead . . suet Gace ox eed The EL 
Club at this St. Louis institu- Gver mail box 1s a branch of? pana we rn hag a a 
* * : : 's ‘ 
tion brings up the thought that thé Anglo-California Trust Co. se teher-oren ty Frearvtge Gheiter © 
Christmas Clubs perhaps owe ' a vices as near as your mail box. om Burtor 
. oe In filling out the blank, write in whether you wish a Savings or Checking arleston, 
their popularity as much to the Account. A Savings Account may be opened with any amount, and 4% interest H chicago, 
i i ‘ i t is paid. A Savings Account is a convenience and protection. The first deposit 7 7 
timeliness of their start as in a Checking Account should be at least $150. A Checking account is busi- ] 


to the spend-it-next-Christmas nesslike and enables you to manage your money affairs efficiently. | cca,” : 


idea. As the old vear closes. Send the coupon now! Your first deposit may be sent by check, money order o 
; : y ” or currency. Your bank book showing your deposit will be mailed within two one. * 
every person begins to plan for hours after we receive the coupon. 


better things during the New BANKING BY MAIL DEPARTMENT 
Year—for a better bank ac- 
count in particular. .The Get- Anoio-Catirornia Trust Co. | 
Ahead Club membership was mrs Che, As —o Chicago, | 
obtained without the alluring a | Clarkevilie 
appeals of “money to spend ~~ | rte, Bot 
next Christmas”. Rather, the Izant, 
pleasure of saving and having snguScAironnts TROT COMPANY, | Cleveland, 
money was pictured. Market and Sansome Streets, San Francisco 

After all, the justification for Gentlemen: Enclosed is the sum of Dollars ($____— 
banking clubs, from the view- os the frst deposit ina_____(write in whether Savings os Checking) Account a i 
point of the banks and the pub- Neme . pl 
lic, is that they foster lasting acacia ; eee 
habits of thrift. It seems that ie Dank 
a person who makes fifty week- cars meme Sesto: 
ly deposits in a “New Year Get- 
Aienk CHAP on better poe * SEU Ee gtenet coretmmens of 6 Sen Seen 


Charleston, 
Cc. F. § 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 


matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for N 


Albany, N. Y., City Svgs. Bank, F. H. Williams, 
treas. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., J. B. 
Fogal, asst. secy.-treas. 

Baltimore, Md., Nat’l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 
Thurston, gr., mgr. for. dept. 

Berkeley, Cal., Berkeley Com’l & Svgs. Bk., G. 
L. Pape, v. P. 

Boston, Mass., Internat’l] Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 

Mass., — Shawmut Bank, A. L. 


Boston, Mass., Old Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mer. 

Boston, Mass., State eSt. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to pres. 

Brenham, Tex., lst Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 
cash. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
A. E. Leighton, adv. mgr. 

Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
teriels, 27 Place de Louvain. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 


treas. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Marine Tr. Co., J. A. Edwards, 
adv. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Peoples Bank, P. E. Illman, V. P. 

Cambridge, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co. L. A. 
Frost, V. P. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Cedar Rapids Svgs. Bank, 
Cc. E. Auracher, adv. mgr. 

Chambersburg, Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co. F. 
A. Zimmerman, V. P. 

Charleston, W. Va., Charleston Nat’l Bank, 
. F. Snyder, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. Co., 
E. L. Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., ' ow ae Svgs. Bank, 
. V. Holdam, asst. tr. 4 

Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania ‘Nat'l Bank, EB. C. 
Burton, V. P. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley Bank, H. 
Picklesimer, mgr. new business dept. 

Chicago, Ill, Bauder-Baker, 738 S. Michigan 
Ave., R. E. Bauder, pres. 

Chicago, Ill, Critchfield & Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan. adv. mgr. 

Chicago, Ill., Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, H. J. 
Bilansky, mgr. bus. ex. dept. 

Chicago, Ill., Chicago Morris Plan Bank, 8. B. 
Clark, mgr. serv. dept. 

Chicago, Ill, Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
F. G. Heuchling, Vv. P. 

Chicago, Ill, State Bank of Chicago, E. L. Jarl, 
asst. cash, 

Chicago, Ill, Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 
pub. mgr. 

Clarks aan, _ lst Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 


Cleveland, Ohio, Central Nat’l Bank, R. J. 
Izant, adv. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Tr. Co., I. I. Sperlinz, 
pub. gr. 

Cleveland, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 


Nab, y. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 

a; 500, Pub.. mgr. 

Clint« Iowa, City Nat’l Bank, A. C. Smith, 
pres. 

eer ina, te First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 

t. cash. 

Dani on, Conn., Danielson Tr. Co, CGC. -. 
Starkweather, treas. 

Dayto: Ohio, Nat’l Cash Register Co. H. W. 
Karr, dir. pub. 

Denver, Colo., Denver Nat’l Bank, G. T. Wells, 
asst. cash, 


vVew Names and Other Changes. 


Detroit, Mich., First National Bank, F. J. Camp- 
bell, adv. mgr. 

Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 
mgr. bus. ext. dept. 

Elizabeth City, N. C., ist & Citizens Nat'l 
Bank, M. H. Jones, cash. 

Elmira, N. Y., — Nat’l Bank, Helen EB. Mal- 
lory, adv. mg 

Evansville, Ind., eNat’l City Bank, Josephine C. 
MacCorkle, ‘pub. mer. 

Evansville, Ind., Old State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Citizens Com’l & Svgs. Bank, H. E. 
Potter, ‘asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. Smith, 
mgr. special serv. dept. 

—_—". Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., P. O. Ahlin, 
Vv. 


Greenville, S. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, S. C., Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. ’P. 

Haverhill, Mass., Ist Nat’l Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Nat’] Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cas 

Jacksonville, Fia., Barnett Nat’] Bank, E. G. 
Haskell, adv. dept. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Unitea States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. & treas. 

Joliet, Ill, Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adams. 

Kankakee, Ill, City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Tr. Co., F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 

Lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. 

Long Beach, Cal., Long Beach Nat’l Bank, P. 
L. Hudson, asst. cash. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’! Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific-Southwest Tr. & Svgs. 

Bk., R. M. MacLennan, adv. mgr. 

Los Gatos, Cal., 1st Nat’l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 

Madrid, —~ Banco Hispano Suizo, Apartado 
1023, Cc. Hirt. 

Madison, . D., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, M. F. 
Berther, V. P. 

Manila, P. L, Banco de Las Islas Filipinas, W. 
7 Nolting, pres. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
R. P. Hammond, mgr. bus. serv. dept. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, T. H. Wallace, treas. 

Minneapolis, Minn., ee ‘Nat'l Bank, L. L. 
D. Stark, asst. tr. 

Minneapolis, Minn., ‘Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
w. Brockman, pub. mgr. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat'l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. 

Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat’l Bank, 
J. Bennett. 

Monterrey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
of A. Zambrano & Sons, Apartado No. 6. 
Montreal, Que., Banque d’Hochelaga, 112 St. 

James St., H. G. Gonthier, dir. pub. 
Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, pres. 
New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’l Tr. & Svgs. 
ank, H. B. Caplan, secy. to pres. 
New Grieuna, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 
Ellsworth, V. P., W. B. Wisdom, adv. mgr. 
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Newport News, Va., Ist Nat’l Bank, D. L. Down- 
ing, asst. cash. 

Y. C., Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway. 
Y. C., American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 
8. D. Malcolm, gen. mgr. adv. 

. 4 American Union Bank, R. Stein, asst. 
cas 

Y. C., Bank of America, Withers Woolford. 
. ¥. C., The Bankers Magazine 

. ¥. C., Chatham & Phenix Nat'l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling, V. P. 


Y. C., Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 
mer. 
Y. C., The a ae Loan & Tr. Co., I. H. 


Meehan, asst § 

Y. C., Hamilton Nat’l Bank, 130 W. 42nd 
8t., EB. S. Van Leer, asst. cash. 

TZ. Rie “= on & Metals Nat’! Bank, F. W. 
sichie, Vv. 

» New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth, pub. 


mgr. 

Y. C., North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Bkirch, 

secy. 

¥. C. Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
ub. mgr. 

Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
new bus. mgr. 

Northampton, Mass., Hampshire Co. Trust Co., 
G. 8. Willis, pres. 

Norwich, Conn., Chelsea Svgs. Bank, J. D. Coit, 


asst. treas. 
Oak Park, Ill., Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept 


Mex., J. C. Gutierrez, Apartado 


Zz % ; 22% 2% 22% % Zz 


ona Ver., 
14 


Dateien N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., rrr, Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mg 

Phila., ote a st. eNat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach, 


adv 
Phila., as _— Bank, R. H. Thompson, 
Vv. B 


Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat'l] Bank, W. R. PD. Hall, 
com’! serv. dept. 

Phila., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, H. E. 
Deily, asst. cash. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Bassett, mgr. svgs. & pub. dept. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., —— & Planters Bank, 
R. W. Etter, asst. cash. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Nat'l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mgr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., W. H. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., South Side Tr. Co., pub. mgr. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat’l Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. cash. 

Raleigh, N. C., Com’l i Bank, E. E. Cul- 
breth, mgr. svgs. dep 

Richmond, Va., eens Nat’l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., asst. cash. 

Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott. V. P. 

Ripon, Wis., ist Nat’l Bank, W. ’R. Dysart, cash. 

Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. mer. 

San o™ Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley, 


1002 Monadnock Bidg., L. 
G. Peede. 


San Francisco, Cal., Anglo-California Tr. Co., 
R. P. Anderson, asst. mgr. bus. dev. dept. 

San Francisco, Cal., Union Tr. Co., M. New- 
man, asst. cash. 


Santa Rosa, Cal., American Nat’l Bank, J. G. 
Morrow, V. & cas 

Scranton, Pa., ra. Nat'l 3 Bank, Theda A. Hopps, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 

Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
F. J. Raven. 


San Francisco, Cal., 


— Ill, 1st Nat’l Bank, J. C. Eber- 
Sioux~ Falls, 8. a, “Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. w. 
Wadden, pres. 
Smithtown Branch, N. Y., Nat’l Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, J. A. Overton, cash. 
— : Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. C. Stover, 


Spokane, Wash., Old aged — Union Tr. Co,, 
A. F. Brunkow, pub. 
St. Joseph, — 1st Nat’! Bank, L. J. Morgan, 
pub. mg 
St. Louis, ito., Liberty Central Tr. Co., J. y. 
Corrigan, pub. mgr. 
St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. Co., 8S. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 
St. Louis, Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, asst. to pres. 
—— Sweden, Svenska Handelsbanken, 
G. Norberg, pub. mgr. 
mS F., Pa., insondubons Nat’l Bank, C. B. 
Keller, Jr., cash. 
Tampa, Fila., Citizens- Amer. Bank & Tr. Co., L, 
A. Bize, pres. 
Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, asst. secy-treas. 
Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
A. St. L. Trigge, secy. 
Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave, 
Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada, 8 King St. West. 
Trenton, N. J., Mechanics — Bank, C. K 
Withers, tr. off. & pub. mg 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, Ss. F. Cla- 
baugh, V. P. & cash. 
Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 
Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank, A. F. Winn, 
dt.. V. FP. 
Warren, Pa., Warren Nat’l Bk., R. W. 
cash. 
Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 
Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., W. &. 
Lyons, asst. secy. 
ee D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
Thompson, pub. mgr. 
Nat’l Bank, 


waineaaen m. Ta Palen Co., 
R. W. Oakes, ‘asst. cash. 

Wausau, Wis., Marathan Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 
ger, cash. 

Waynesboro, Pa., ist Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. L. Matson, 


adv. dept. 
— ye Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., 
L P. 


Hall, V. 
Nat’l Bank, 


Pa., 
. Ruff, cash. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., he gem Nat’l Bank, W. M 
Sherrill, mgr. pub. 
Ts N. C., Wilnington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
Cc. Taylor, pres. 
Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 
Youngstown, Ohio, ist Nat’l Bank & Dollar 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., J. N. Higley, pub. mgr. 
J. Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 


Mackay, 


Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne Co. 
Ww. J. 


wiutean 
J. H. 


Zurich, Switzerland, 
strasse. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-mgr. 


© 
New Names 


East Moline, Ill, Manufacturers State Bank, 
F. T. Shearman, cash. 

Flint, Mich., Genesee Co. Svgs. Bank, W. 
mer. new bus. dept. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Galen Bank & Tr. Co., 
—" tr. off. 

Owego, N. , Owego Nat’l Bank, H. L. Under- 
hill. 


Power, 


AL 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


59 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


60 State Street 
BOSTON 











A Four-Fold Service 


Investment Securities 


We offer complete facilities for 
investors in the purchase and sale 
of high-grade securities. Statistical 
information and investment sug- 
gestions furnished on _ request. 
Private wire connections with 
principal markets throughout the 
East. 


Deposit Accounts 


Accounts of banks, corporations, 
firms and individuals received on 
favorable terms. Special facilities 
offered for those doing an inter- 
national business. 


Travelers Letters of Credit 


Our well-known Travelers Letters 
of Credit will be found convenient 
for those who may now be plan- 
ning Winter Cruises. Payable 
through more than 8,000 corre- 
spondents in all parts of the world. 
Issued in dollars and in pounds 
sterling. 


Commercial Letters of Credit 
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The Problem of the Under-Valued 


Currencies* 
By Gustav Cassel 


Professor at the University of Stockholm 


HE inflation of a currency is, as a 

rule, accompanied by a corres- 

pondingly lowered valuation in 
foreign countries, the rate of exchange 
being determined by the purchasing 
power parity of the currency. Experi- 
ence, however, shows that greatly de- 
preciated currencies often are consider- 
ably undervalued abroad. Such under- 
valuation may be temporary, but in 
some instances it is of a durable nature. 
The latter will be the case if the in- 
ternal depreciation of the currency pro- 
ceeds continuously, so that foreign pur- 
chasers of that currency have to reckon 
with the probability that it will have 
further depreciated in value in the 
course of a year or a few months. The 
anticipated depreciation will then be 
discounted in advance, the result being 
an international undervaluation of the 
currency in relation to its internal pur- 
chasing power. 

Such undervaluation, however, is not 
possible so long as foreign countries can 
purchase goods on the internal market 
at the prices prevailing in that market, 
and provided that those goods can be 
exported without any special difficulties. 
So long as this is the case, the inter- 
national value of the currency will be 
sustained by its internal purchasing 
power. However, countries possessing 
depreciated currencies usually endeavor 
to prevent foreigners from exploiting 
the currency obtained at a cheap rate. 
A variety of means are resorted to for 
that purpose, such as export duties, ex- 
port prohibitions, price increments for 
foreign purchasers, impediments to the 
admission of foreigners into the country, 
and so forth. The obvious effect of 
such measures is precisely to keep the 
external value of the currency perma- 
nently below its internal value. 

The international undervaluation of a 


currency is likely to be aggravated in 
an extraordinary degree if the currency 
has been sold on a large scale abroad 
for the purpose of speculation, so that 
large sums in that currency are kept 
floating on the foreign exchange mar- 
kets. In that case foreign opinion as to 
the financial prospects of the country 
cannot but exercise a strong influence on 
the international valuation of sums of 
money held in its currency. Should 
general opinion as to the economic pros- 
pects of the country take a sudden 
change for the worse owing to political 
conditions or other circumstances, for- 
eign countries will be in a position to 
fling into the market large sums held 
in that currency, whereby the rate of 
exchange may be violently forced down. 
In such a situation the mere existence 
of these holdings will obviously encour- 
age large sales in blank, which will tend 
further to depress the rate of exchange. 

Undervaluation thus accentuated can- 
not but have some effect also on the in- 
ternal value of the currency. In the 
first place, the undervaluation is tanta- 
mount to a premium on exports, and 
thus entails the country being drained 
of goods and productive power. If 
measures of the nature indicated above 
have been taken to check those exports, 
the undervaluation will only increase so 
much the more, whilst it will be found 
impossible entirely to prevent the pur- 
chasing power of foreign countries from 
operating on the internal market, thus 
aggravating the dearth of commodities 
at home. The obvious consequence is a 
rise of prices, which can be counteracted 
only by rigorously restricting the sup- 
ply of money on the internal market. 
At the same time the abnormal rise of 
the foreign exchanges which ensues on 


_*From the “Quarterly Report” of the Skan- 
dinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget. 
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the undervaluation of the currency in- 
volves an increase in the prices of all 
imported goods. Theoretically, this in- 
crease also might be counteracted by 
restricting the supply of money within 
the country, the rise in the prices of 
imported goods being balanced by a fall 
in the prices of other goods. But in 
reality, if the country is powerless to 
check the continuous inflation, it has 
still less power to carry through such a 
policy of restriction. The simultaneous 
rise in the prices of export and import 
commodities will then bring about a 
general rise of the price level in the 
country. In theory, the purchasing 
power of a currency is determined solely 
by the amount of money in circulation in 
relation to the extent of business trans- 
acted, and the value of a currency must 
therefore be governed by the financial 
policy of the country itself. But in fact 
it has proved to be extremely difficult 
to prevent an international undervalua- 
tion in the manner just indicated exert- 
ing a deteriorating effect on the internal 
value of the currency. 


EFFECTS OF GENERAL RISE OF PRICES 


Every general rise of prices within 
the country upsets the budget, as it 
always has a tendency to increase the 
state expenditure at a more rapid rate 
than the revenue. This, of course, is 
especially the case where an internal 
rise of prices is suddenly evoked by a 
violent fall in the international value of 
the currency. Any previously existing 
deficit in the budget will thereby be 
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further increased. Consequently the 
state is compelled to manufacture arti- 
ficial purchasing power at an accel- 
erated rate of progression by further 
inflation. The increased inflation is ob- 
served abroad and results in a further 
undervaluation of the currency. The 
process of inflation consequently shows 
a strong tendency to continue of its own 
momentum, and a very determined and 
resolute resistance is required to bring 
such a process to a stop. Radical meas- 
ures, calculated to restore the confidence 
of foreign countries in the currency and 
to eliminate its undervaluation, can 
alone lead to a stabilization of the cur- 
rency. 

The internal depreciation of a cur- 
rency is, in general, in direct proportion 
to the increase in the circulation of 
money. If the total circulation is re- 
duced to a normal price-level by divid- 
ing it by the prevailing price-level, the 
figure thus obtained ought to express the 
normal circulation. It is sometimes in- 
ferred from such calculations that in 
reality the circulation of money is not 
larger than normal, and that thus the 
depreciation of the currency cannot be 
due to inflation. This is, of course, 
sheer sophistry. Some people even go 
so far as to reduce the circulation not 
by an internal price index, but by the 
rate of exchange of an actual gold cur- 
rency. If at the time the currency is 
considerably undervalued in foreign 
countries, the result of the calculation is 
bound to be that the circulation, thus 
reduced to a gold standard, has de- 
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creased and perhaps is only a fraction 
of the normal. These people then pro- 
ceed to argue that the circulation of 
money as a matter of fact has been so 
curtailed as to involve a deflation, in 
short that the country is endeavoring to 
combat the depreciation due to foreign 
influences’ by cutting down the circula- 
tion! 


ESTIMATING THE SUPPLY OF MONEY 


In estimating the supply of money in 
the country, consideration must natural- 
ly be paid to the extent of the general 
impoverishment which is bound to exist 
under the conditions above assumed. A 
reduction of the circulation by the gen- 
eral level of prices within the country 
ought to give a figure for the circulation 
which falls below the normal in the 
same proportion as the extent of the 
country’s impoverishment. It will be of 
interest to make such a calculation in 
the case of Germany. The total circula- 
tion (Reichsbank notes and Darlehns- 
kassenscheine) amounted at the end of 
June 1922 to 179 milliard marks, at 
the end of May to 161 milliard marks. 
Calculating on the basis of these figures 
with an average circulation for June of 
170 milliard marks, and dividing this 
circulation by the wholesale price index, 
which in June averaged 70 (in relation 
to 1 for 1913), we obtain a reduced cir- 
culation of 2 milliard marks. Dividing 
instead by the price index for food- 
stuffs, 51, we get a circulation reduced 
to 3 milliard marks. The average of 
these figures is 2.87 milliard marks. The 
total circulation on February 28, 1914, 
is estimated at 5270 million marks. In 
relation to the latter figure, the circula- 
tion for June 1922, according to the 
average last mentioned, is 54 per cent. 
The supply of money in Germany may 
thus be considered to have dwindled to 
that level. The shrinkage is obviously 
due in some measure to the contraction 
of the country’s area, but principally no 
doubt to the impoverishment of Ger- 
many. A study of German statistics of 
production, transport and commerce 
shows that the situation of the country 
is fur more serious than people in gen- 
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eral have been inclined to believe. Ac- 
cording to the available data, the supply 
of goods in the country must in fact 
have dwindled to something like two- 
thirds of the normal. In that case a 
correspondingly reduced circulation of 
money must now be considered to be 
normal. In this sense the circulation in 
June 1922, taking into account both 
wholesale and foodstuffs prices, must be 
considered to have been not very far 
from normal. But the fluctuations in 
Germany’s circulation are in present 
circumstances enormous, and the avail- 
able figures can give only a rough esti- 
mate of the position, seeing that Ger- 
man notes for large amounts have gone 
to foreign countries, whilst large 
amounts of foreign money are being 
used in Germany. A calculation such 
as that made above is therefore useful 
only as a reminder of the necessity of 
taking into account the extent of the 











@By actual count, entered and left the First 
National Bank Building in Detroit. @ This 


was an ordinary, average business day. It 


was only a few months after the opening of 
this new twenty-five story bank building 
on a historic site at the heart of the city. 
@Bankers in other parts of the United 
States can gather from these figures some- 
thing of what Detroiters think of the efforts of 
the First National group to serve them well. 


(Formerly First & Old Detroit National Bank) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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country’s impoverishment in estimating 
the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
money in circulation at the existing level 
of prices. 

A reduction of the German circulation 
on the basis of the rate of exchange for 
the dollar will, of course, give a still 
lower figure for the circulation, a figure 
which in fact will be grotesquely small 
on those occasions when the dollar rises 
to an extravagantly high rate in relation 
to the purchasing power parity. But 
such a calculation is scarcely of any use 
in theory or in practice. But, if it is 
intended to bring about the stabilization 
of the German mark at a certain gold 
par, it will naturally be useful to know 
the value of the total circulation in the 
event of such a stabilization. The ma- 
jority of the financial experts summoned 
to Berlin some time ago by the German 
Government recommended that the mark 
should be stabilized at a rate between 
3000 and 3500 marks to the dollar; had 
this proposal been adopted, the entire 
German circulation at the time would 
have acquired a value corresponding 
only to about half the stock of gold at 
the disposal of the German Reichsbank. 


DEARTH OF MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


The prevailing opinions as to the 
existing dearth of money in circulation 
in Germany must, on the above grounds, 
undoubtedly be pronounced to be ex- 
aggerated. At the end of June there 
was apparently no such dearth, except 
in so far that a part of the note circula- 
tion included in my above calculation 
had found its way to foreign countries, 
and that this part possibly exceeded the 
value of the foreign notes circulating in 
Germany at the time. But an acute 
shortage of money did actually occur 
in connection with the catastrophic fall 
in the international value of the mark 
in August and later in the autumn. On 
these occasions the internal rise of 
prices followed the rise of the foreign 
exchanges with such rapidity that it 
was a technical impossibility to increase 
the internal note circulation at the same 
rate. If the prices both of import and 
export goods adjust themselves to the 
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rise in the foreign exchanges, and if this 
rise is very sudden, a disproportionately 
large part of the currency will gravitate 
towards certain branches of commerce 
or industry, and other branches will then 
be subjected to a very severe shortage of 
money. As Germany’s experience has 
shown, this shortage may go so far that 
commercial or industrial enterprises 
otherwise on a perfectly sound financial 
footing have to be stopped simply be- 
cause of the impossibility of finding 
money for the payment of wages. It is 
natural that a note-issuing bank under 
such conditions should do all in its 
power to meet the dearth of money as 
promptly as possible. Such procedure 
obviously involves, so to speak, a pas- 
sive attitude towards the depressing ef- 
fect on the currency of the international 
undervaluation. But there would seem 
to be no practical means of preventing a 
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progressive depreciation of the cur- 
rency, so long as it continues to be 
greatly undervalued abroad, and so 
long as foreign countries hold consider- 
able amounts in that currency in bank 
deposits or in notes, which can at any 
moment be flung into the market. Hence 
the immediate aim of a policy of stabil- 
ization must always be to eliminate the 
international undervaluation and to 
bring back to the country, or to fund, 
the floating sums held by foreign coun- 
tries. 

A currency to have any value at all 
must be capable of some use, and any 
action which tends to restrict the field 
of use of the currency is calculated to 
lower its value. This simple axiom fur- 
nishes, broadly speaking, the safest 
guide for a correct view of practical 
questions of monetary policy. But the 
actual practice is often in diametrical 
opposition to that axiom. A country 
possessing an undervalued currency 
usually endeavors, as pointed out above, 
to prevent foreign countries from avail- 
ing themselves of their holdings of its 
currency for the purchase of goods or 
services on the home market, or at any 
rate endeavors to compel foreigners to 
pay a much higher price than that pre- 
vailing on the internal market. But 
such a policy is bound to diminish the 
usefulness of the currency in the hands 
of foreigners, and thus to lower the 
valuation of the currency abroad. Any 
action whereby this policy is accen- 
tuated is calculated to accentuate the 
undervaluation of the currency, and to 
accentuate all the consequences which, 
as shown above, follow on the under- 
valuation. When Germany endeavors 
to prevent foreign countries from using 
their marks for buying on the German 
market, or from buying at the prices 
prevailing in the country, or when Ger- 
many tries to prevent foreigners from 
coming to Germany in order to spend 
their marks there, or demands higher 
payment from foreigners (for example 
for hotels and railway journeys), all 
this is very intelligible in view of the 
impoverishment of the country; for this 
impoverishment, at any rate during the 
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earlier stages of the depreciation of the 
currency, did not permit the country all 
at once to redeem the marks held by 
foreign countries with goods and serv- 


ices at home prices. Germany, how- 
ever, ought not to forget that she has 
sold her marks abroad at much higher 
rates than those now prevailing, and 
that foreign countries, even if they were 
now permitted to buy freely on the Ger- 
man market, have in any case sustained 
enormous losses on their purchases of 
German marks. But above all, Ger- 
many, out of consideration for her own 
currency, must take into account that 
any policy whereby foreign countries 
are debarred from facilities for making 
use of their marks, is bound to accen- 
tuate the international undervaluation 
of the mark. The only possible means 
of escape from this impasse is that 
Germany should immediately redeem 
the marks held by foreign countries. In 
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view of the enormously diminished 
value of these marks, this should not 
afford Germany any serious difficulty. 
The mark notes in foreign countries 
can, in fact, be redeemed with a small 
fraction of the stock of gold in the 
Reichsbank, if the redemption is made 
at the present rates of exchange. 


UNDERVALUATION OF THE MARK 


In Germany itself the international 
undervaluation of the mark has grad- 
ually led to the result that the mark 
is being abandoned in increasing meas- 
ure even for business transactions at 
home, and that various prices of goods, 
and even wages, are being adjusted as 
rapidly as possible to the dollar rate 
of the day. Foreign currencies are also 
resorted to for hoarding fortunes for 
some length of time, and to some extent 
even actual payments are apparently 
made in foreign currencies. All this, of 
course, means a continuous restriction 
of the field of use of the mark even at 
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home. If the mark in this fashion grad- 
ually loses all its real utility, its value 
will manifestly lack all material sup- 
port, and the mark will become a mere 
empty abstraction. The only possible 
means of rescuing a currency which has 
reached such a pass is to restore it to 
its normal use. Germany is endeavoring 
to do so by legislation intended to force 
the use of the mark upon the people. 
Such legislation, however, is bound to 
remain substantially ineffective, whilst 
it cannot but have a highly disturbing 
effect on commerce and industry. Real 
results can only be attained by restor- 
ing confidence in the currency. 
Germany affords at present the lead- 
ing example of an undervalued cur- 
rency and of the serious dangers with 
which undervaluation is fraught. But 
it would be useful also for other coun- 
tries to pay closer attention than they 
have hitherto been wont to do to the 
lessons taught by Germany’s experi- 
ences. For there are several other im- 
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portant countries whose currencies are 
undervalued, and there is always the 
risk that this undervaluation may entail 
consequences of the same disastrous na- 
ture as in the case of Germany. It is 
vital to stave off such consequences 
whilst there is yet time, and to direct all 
efforts to raising the external value of 
the currency up to a level with its in- 
ternal value. This is above all a prob- 
lem of the restoration of international 
confidence and thus a problem which is 
unavoidably bound up with a rational 
settlement of the many unsettled claims 
of international policy and finance. Un- 
less these problems are tackled very 
promptly and drastically, it is to be 
feared that confidence will be under- 
mined still further, and that the dan- 
gerous phenomenon which has been 
designated here as “undervaluation” 
will further depress the currencies of 
various countries and further increase 
the chaos in the financial systems of the 


world. 
& 
Great Britain 


New investment offerings in Great 
Britain during the year 1922 amounted 
to £235,668,550 and exceeded the pre- 
vious year’s offerings by about £20,- 
000.000. Almost half of the total 
amount comprised securities issued by 
governments, including Colonial and 
Foreizn Governments, municipalities 
and public boards. 

Th. English Information Service of 


the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, gives figures, based on an esti- 
mate of the London Joint City and Mid- 
land Bank, for the principal British in- 
vestment offerings in 1922 by groups 
as follows: 


Governments, municipalities ‘and 

public boards 
Commercial and industrial 25,869,269 
Railways 21,890,240 
Oil 17,030,502 
Shipping, canals and docks 16,892,850 
Iron, coal, steel and engineering 13,895,550 
Financial, land, investment and 

trust 9,598,266 
Electric light and power .................__ 3,239,517 
Miscellaneous 14,741,525 


112,510,831 

















235,668,550 


Among the Government investment 
offerings were £29,000,000 for India, 
£29,394,800 for other British posses- 
sions and £21,341,625 for foreign coun- 
tries, including foreign municipalities. 
The latter amount is approximately 
£16,000,000 in excess of the amount of 
foreign government and municipal of- 
ferings in Great Britain in 1921. In- 
vestments offered by foreign railways 
amounted to £14,532,300 in 1922 com- 
pared to £982,500 in 1921. 

Distinct signs of trade revival in 
England during January have occa- 
sioned optimism regarding the new 
trade year, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. 

The cotton trade shows a better de- 
mand for finished goods, and Continen- 
tal developments have stimulated the 
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export demand for coal, iron, and steel, 
resulting in an upward curve in whole- 
sale prices during the month. It is 
expected that the agitated change in 
motor taxation from a_horse-power 
basis to gasoline consumption will help 
the market for American cars. Coal 
production during the week ended Jan- 
uary 20, amounted to 5,583,000 long 
tons, as against 5,607,000 tons during 
the preceding week and 4,384,300 tons 
during the week ended January 6. Ex- 
port demand during the month was 
heavy especially for the Continent, in- 
cluding large orders for Germany. Coal 
prices have increased by Is. to 2s. per 
ton. It is estimated that 250,000 tons 
of coal were shipped to the United 
States during January, at rates as low 
as 7s. 3d. 

The strengthening of wholesale prices 
during the month of January is accepted 
generally as a favorable token of the 
trade revival to be expected during the 
year. Towards the close of the month, 
the Times’ wholesale price index num- 
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ber was registered at 159.7, an increase 
of one point over last year. Food 
prices at 161.7 were lower, and raw 
materials at 158.6 slightly higher. A 
further tendency towards higher prices 
is generally expected. 


France 


From January 15 up until the middle 
of February practically no coal or coke 
entered France from Germany, and the 
production of the Saar Basin was re- 
ported as completely stopped for a time 
due to a miners’ strike effective Feb- 
ruary 6, says a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. The 
coke shortage is more severely felt than 
coal; and about thirty-five blast fur- 
naces have been shut down in Luxem- 
bourg, Lorraine, and Eastern France 
since the middle of January. Coke 
prices have increased by forty francs 
per ton, and coal prices are rising. In- 
creased quantities of coal are being im- 
ported from England, and orders for 
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coke are being placed in Czecho- 
slovakia. French iron producers cannot 
depend upon Belgian fuel, as that coun- 
try now needs its production to supply 
its own furnaces, and the French iron 
and steel market is generally slowing 
down. The metallurgical industries in 
the Lyons district continues their re- 
covery due to activity in automobiles 
and electrical construction for hydraulic 
development, railway orders, and the 
general pick-up of trade in specialized 
machines. 

Conditions are poorer in the cotton 
textile industry. The fall in the franc 
has disorganized the purchase of raw 
cotton, and high prices of the latter are 
hindering sales of manufactured prod- 
ucts. However, spinners claim to have 
sufficient cotton stocks to run them for 
several months and are not particularly 
alarmed. Business in woolen textiles 
has fallen off and the future is uncer- 
tain. Manufacturers have enough old 
orders for ordinary woolen goods to in- 
sure operation until May, and have a 


three months’ supply of raw materials. 
Buyers are holding off, fearing the 
effect of further exchange fluctuations. 
Speculation and exchange fluctuations 
have had a bad effect on the raw silk 
market. Sales have fallen off, and the 
situation of manufactured products is 
not bright. 


Italy 


New decrees have been passed by the 
Italian Government providing for a 
large reduction in the number of gov- 
ernment employees, says a cable to 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington. In the railways alone the reduc- 
tion will amount to 35,000 men. Nu- 
merous advisory committees have been 
suppressed in the interest of economy 
and in order to simplify government 
practice. To the end of reducing the 
railway deficit, which was in the neigh- 
borhood of a billion lire last year, new 
construction and the purchase of new 
equipment has been suspended. The 
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use of cheap wood for repairs and the 
high price of pitch pine have greatly 
reduced imports of lumber for the rail- 
ways. A decree has just been issued 
granting exemption from duty to ship- 
building material and premiums on the 
construction of new vessels until July 
1, 1926. 

Appropriations of 325,000,000 lire 
authorized in previous decrees have been 
reduced to 156,000,000 lire. 

No further improvements have taken 
place in the metal working industries. 
The extent of unemployment in these 
industries has remained practically sta- 
tionary since August 1, 1922. The auto- 
motive industry is still active; Fiat pro- 
duction is now estimated at sixty-five 
cars per day. The Near Eastern crisis 
is still affecting the cotton industry, but 
the early renewal of purchases of 
American cotton is expected. The do- 
mestic demand for woolen goods has in- 
creased, and the mills are active, al- 
though export trade is dull. More ac- 
tivity in silk and hemp has been re- 
ported, but prices are stationary. There 
is little demand for cereals, and prices 
are unchanged. Buyers of olive oil are 
waiting for stable prices, the downward 
tendency not having been checked. The 
condition of the wheat crop is satisfac- 
tory. 





Germany 


The reéstablishment of Germany’s 
pre-war commercial relations overseas 
depended largely on the rehabilitation 
of its merchant fleet, which was reduced 
from a total of approximately 5,500,000 
gross tons in 1914 to about 400,000 
gross tons as a result of the war. Al- 
though construction of new vessels has 
played a leading role in the rebuilding 
of the German merchant marine, the re- 
purchase of former German ships has 
been almost as important, says the 
Transportation Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

During the year ended June 30, 1922, 
German interests repurchased 130 ves- 
sels aggregating 491,567 gross tons, ac- 
cording to a report by the Verlag 
Seedienst A. G. Most of these vessels 
were repurchased in England between 
August, 1921, shortly after England re- 
moved the prohibition against the sale 
of ships to alien interests, and Janu- 
ary, 1922. During this period the Ger- 
man mark had a greater purchasing 
power. 

Repurchases of ships of 5000 gross 
tons and over are shown in the following 
table: 


Purchaser 


Norddeuté 
Hamburg- 
Hamburg- 
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Number Gross 





Purchaser of ships tons 
Norddeutacher Lloyd. ......................10 64,714 
Hamburg-Amerika Linie.......12 58,178 
Hamburg-Sudameridanische D. 

G. 9 64,525 
Deutsche D. G. Kosmo0......cccccco.0 6 33,226 
A. G. Hugo Stinnes ——___. 4 31,075 
Woermann Linie & Deutsche 

Ost-Afrika Linie ————_... 7 23,882 


H. Kayser & Sohn, Hamburg... 4 17,488 
Schroeder, Hoelcken & Fischer, 
Hamburg 9* 20,1382 











Roland Linie, Bremen 2 10,767 
Paulsen & Ivers, Kiel... . 4 10,295 
F. R. Laecisz, Hamburg. 4* 10,245 
Emil Retzlaff, Stettin 4 8,991 
Norddeutscher Handelsgesell- 

schaft Hackfeldt & Fischer, 

Hamburg 4* 7,812 
Oldenburg, Portugiesische D. 

Reederei, Hamburg .............. 5 7,152 
Deutsche D. G. “Hansa”, 

Bremen 2 6,505 





*Includes sailing vessels. 


Belgium 


Significant progress in Belgian Gov- 
ernment financial organization is shown 
by the presentation of the 1923 budget 
before the beginning of the year to 
which it relates, an event the parallel 
of which will be vainly sought not only 
since the war but for at least five years 
before it, says a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. The 
budget for 1923 shows estimated total 
expenditures of 8,337,021,149 francs 
and anticipated total receipts of 5,942,- 
079,740 francs, leaving an expected def- 
icit of 2,394,941,409 francs, compared 
with an estimated deficit of 1,142,150,- 
931 francs in 1922. Total expenditures 
show an advance of 877,196,349 francs 
over the 1922 estimate. 


Spain 
The Banco Rural of Madrid, Spain, 
has decided to inaugurate a special sec- 
tion in its organization for the sole pur- 
pose of the purchase and sale of agri- 
cultural implements applicable to agri- 
culture in Spain, says a report to the 


Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. ‘The bank is capitalized at 10,- 
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000,000 pesetas (one peseta at par 
equals $0.193), and maintains a central 
house in Madrid with branches in Bar- 
celona, Cordova, and Burriana. It was 
established on July 9, 1922, by the 
National Catholic Rural Confederation. 
The object of the bank is to aid in the 
importation and exportation of any 
agricultural or industrial products of 
the syndicates and federations allied 
with the national confederation. The 
organization plans to spread helpful 
propaganda for the sale of agricultural 
machinery, and to inaugurate an educa- 
tional campaign in modern farming and 
the use of modern farm machinery 
through the medium of its own publica- 
tions. The bank controls and edits one 
newspaper in Madrid and one in Se- 
ville, and various other minor publica- 
tions. 

The contracting company, the Offic- 
inas Pahana of Monte Esquinza 23, 
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Madrid, has entered into negotiations 
with the bank for the supply of the 
desired machinery. This concern recog- 
nizes the superiority of American farm 
machinery, and the possibilities of the 
coéperative plan outlined by the bank, 
and wishes to negotiate purchases direct 
with American agricultural implements’ 
firms not already represented in Spain. 


Austria 


Favorable progress in the reconstruc- 
tion of Austria is reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 
The New National Bank of Austria was 
established on January 1 following the 
receipt of subscriptions to its entire 
capital of 30,000,000 gold crowns from 
Austrian banks. The bank took over 
the business and dividends of the Aus- 
trian section of the Austro-Hungarian 
bank on this date and is using the equip- 
ment and currency plates of the former 
bank temporarily. Dr. Richard Reisch 
has been chosen president of this in- 
stitution. 

The guarantee of an international 
loan for 650,000,000 gold crowns has 
been ratified by Great Britain, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, and France. Interim 
loans amounting to 130,000,000 gold 
crowns for the purpose of securing 
funds until the International loan be- 
comes available were authorized by par- 
liament at the end of October. The 
first installment of these loans, amount- 
ing to 30,000,000 gold crowns, was sub- 
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* of Commerce at Washington. 


scribed by Austrian banks 


November. 
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Bulgaria 


An International Bank of Bulgaria 
has recently been created, in which for- 
eigners may participate up to 40 per 
cent. of the total capital, according to 
information received by the Department 
Branches 
will be opened first in Berlin, Paris, and 
a Swiss city, and later in Constantinople 
and other European capitals. 

The chief object of the bank is the 
facilitation and encouragement of the 
foreign commerce of Bulgaria. It will 
furnish credit in Bulgaria and abroad to 
commercial companies and codperative 
societies of Bulgarian nationality. 
Either on its own account or through a 
third party, the bank will perform in 
Bulgaria or abroad, all banking opera- 
tions and activities, being given very 
wide powers by its statutes. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


A statute has been’ passed for the 
coining of a Czechoslovak gold ducat, 
according to a cable to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington, which is to 
be used as a commercial coin; it will be 
sold at a minimum extra cost to cover 
the minting charges. Two metric tons 
of gold arrived from London during De- 
cember, and the first 1000 ducats will be 
offered for sale within a short time. 

The Czechoslovakian note circulation 
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on December 23 amounted to 9,400,- 
000,000 crowns (1,220,000,000 crowns 
below the legal limit) as compared with 
9,500,000,000 crowns on November 23. 
The metallic reserve was 817,000,000 
crowns. Total resources consisting of 
the metallic reserves, commercial paper, 
foreign securities, etc., amounted to 3,- 
600,000,000 crowns on December 23. 
Capital levy payments on December 23 
exceeded 2,000,000,000 crowns. 


Russia 


During the first three quarters of 
1922 imports of Soviet Russia, exclusive 
of contributed relief supplies, were 1,- 
678,300 long tons, valued on the basis 
of 1913 price averages for respective 
commodities, at 228,600,000 pre-war 
rubles, according to statements in the 
Soviet Official “Economic Life”, trans- 
lated by the Eastern European Division 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
Eastern European Division assumes no 
responsibility for the accuracy of the 
data. Exports are given as worth 50,- 
000,000 gold rubles in the nine months 
of 1922. Imports, as stated by “Eco- 
nomic Life”, show an increase of 36,- 
100,000 gold rubles over those of the 
same period of 1921, and exports an 
increase of 40,000,000. 

An abstract from ‘Russian Informa- 
tion and Review,” published in London, 
given for what it may be worth, shows 
the following comparison of imports to 
Russia from her two chief purchasing 
markets in 1912 and 1922: 

“In 1912 Russia imported from Ger- 
many foodstuffs valued at 89,800,000 
gold rubles; raw materials and semi- 
manufactures valued at 212,800,000 
gold rubles; and manufactures valued 
at 235,400,000 gold rubles; total, 487,- 
500,000 gold rubles. In 1922 such im- 
ports from Germany were valued, in 
gold rubles. at: Foodstuffs, 6,800,000; 
taw maicrials and semi-manufactures, 
4,700,000; manufactures, 37,800,000; 
total, 49.300,000; decrease from 1912, 
in gold rubles, 428,200,000. 

“From Great Britain, Russia import- 
ed in 1912 foodstuffs valued, in gold 
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rubles, at 14,000,000; raw materials 
and semi-manufactures, 98,400,000; 
manufactures, 42,500,000; total, 154,- 
900,000. Imports from Great Britain 
in 1922, in gold rubles, were: Foodstuffs, 
5,600,000; raw materials and semi- 
manufactures, 3,700,000; manufactures, 
17,400,000; total, 26,700,000; decrease 
from 1912, in gold rubles, 128,200,000.” 


China 


Better business conditions in China 
are already apparent and a marked im- 
provement is expected after the Chinese 
New Year, according to a cable to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. There has been a decided im- 
provement in the steel trade; wire nails, 
tin plates and galvanized sheets being 
especially active. Building construction 
continues, resulting in the recovery of 
lumber which is reported steady again. 
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Cotton mill stock quotations have risen. 
Silver is falling, doubtless due to large 
purchases in anticipation of the clearing 
of debts. Indigo is firm and a good de- 
mand for cotton piece goods is expected 
in March. 


Japan 


Exports from Japan during January 
1923, were valued at 95,000,000 yen 
(preliminary figures) as compared with 
158,000,000 yen the previous month and 
87,000,000 yen in January of last year, 
according to a cable to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington. Imports 
for January, 1923, amounted to 149,- 
000,000 yen, as compared with 143,- 
000,000 yen in December and 178,000,- 
000 yen in January 1922. The trade 
balance for the first month of the cur- 
rent year approximated 54,000,000 yen 
in favor of imports as compared with 
15,000,000 yen in favor of imports the 
preceding month and 91,000,000 yen in 
favor of imports in January 1922. 
Specie moved but slightly during Janu- 
ary, 1923. Exports of specie amounted 
to 2000 yen. 
ported. 

The combined gold holdings of the 
government and the Bank of Japan at 
the end of January 1923, amounted to 
1,820,000,000 yen, a decline of 10,000,- 
000 yen during the month. Gold hold- 
ings at the end of January 1922, 
amounted to 2,038,000,000 yen. 
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No imports were re- 


South America 


The economic and commercial situa- 
tion of Argentina is improving slowly, 
says the current bulletin of Ernest 
Tornquist and Company, Buenos Aires. 
The gathering in of the crops is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily and on the whole, 
with good yields. The market for 
cereals is well sustained. Exports of 
wool are active with prices very firm. 
The receipts of the railway companies 
are constantly increasing. Stock ex- 
change business is very active and quo- 
tations for interest-bearing bonds con- 
tinue to be high. The exploitation of 
petroleum deposits is progressing, due 
especially to the increased enterprise of 
private capital. The situation of the 
quebracho extract market is improving, 
with prices rising. The freight market 
is slightly firmer. Labor conditions are 
generally satisfactory. 

Banking business is still restricted, 
with a superabundance of idle money. 
The live stock industry has not yet 
recovered from the prolonged crisis 
which has been affecting it. Failures 
continue to be heavy although a slight 
decline is observable. 

The new executive power which came 
into office on October 12, last. convoked 
the National Congress to extraordinary 
sessions on December 4, last. to deal 
primarily, with the budget and tax laws 
for 1928. The Government duly pre 
sented the corresponding projects, 
which include a tax of 5 per cent. om 
income derived from portable securities. 
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Having regard to the fact that the tax 
laws expired at the end of 1922, Con- 
gress has prolonged their validity, until 
such time as the definite laws are sanc- 
tioned. In presenting its budget pro- 
posals, the executive power has asked 
that the practice of sanctioning the tax 
laws as permanent measures be reverted 
to, in order thus to avoid possible 
prejudice to the administration in the 
event of the sanction of such laws for a 
new year not having been accorded by 
December 31 of the preceding year. 

The total value of Brazilian exports 
for the month of November, last, was 
237,556,000 milreis while imports for 
the same period were valued at 169,- 
507,000 milreis, according to a report 
to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. For the first eleven 
months of 1922, exports and imports 
were valued at 2,082,257,000 and 1,- 
189,940,000 milreis, respectively, giving 
a favorable balance of 592,317,000 
milreis. ‘The volume of exports during 
this eleven-month period of 1922 was 
the largest in the history of Brazilian 
trade. 

The unsettled exchange situation is 
still the decisive factor governing the 
import market and importers are buy- 
ing only absolute necessities. The gold 
quota of import duties has been in- 
creased to 60 per cent., effective on 
April 1. European competition, par- 
ticularly British, is very keen in hard- 
ware and electrical goods. Domestic 
factories continue busy and are doing a 
profitable business. 


Mexico 


General business in Mexico continues 
inactive through January and sales in 
most lines were poor, with slower col- 
lections by local merchants on their 
credit accounts, says a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 
Stocks on hand in some lines are run- 
hing low and it is probable that small 
replenishment orders will have to be 
placed abroad during February and 
later. Credit restrictions are still being 
enforce’ and a larger portion of ship- 
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ments are being received, through the 
banks, on the basis of “cash against 
documents”. Banks report the present 
movement of all documents handled for 
collection as about 75 per cent. of what 
it was prior to the recent banking crisis, 
and that the amount of money involved 
is much smaller. 
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International Banking Notes 


The resolution passed at an extraordinary 
general meeting of the London County West- 
minster & Parr’s Bank Limited held Feb- 
ruary 1, 1923, changing the name of the 
Company to “Westminster Bank Limited” 
was confirmed as a special resolution at an 
extraordinary general meeting held Feb- 
ruary 16, the change becoming effective 
March 1, 1923. 

When the resolution to change the name 
of the bank to “Westminster Bank Limited”, 
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was first submitted, at a special meeting 
following the ordinary general meeting, Wal- 
ter Leaf, the chairman, said that there was 
no part of their name to which a certain 
amount of good will did not attach and there 
was not a word in their long name which 
they could surrender without a certain 
amount of regret. It was only because they 
strongly felt that the advantage of short- 
ness outweighed the value of any part which 
they gave up that they put the resolution 
before the shareholders. The change would 
not involve any alteration of the familiar 
names by which they were known in various 
districts. In Somerset they were still 
“Stuckeys”, in Derbyshire “Cromptons”, in 
Yorkshire “Beckets” and they would be con- 
tent, and even anxious, to remain the 
“County” round London, and “Parr’s” in 
Lancashire. In the City of London, and in 
the various Dominions ‘of the Empire, they 
would still be, what they had always been, 
“the old Westminster”. 

The resolution embodying acceptance of 
the change of name to “Westminster Bank 
Limited” was agreed to. 
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It is announced that, with the approval 
of the Treasury and of the Army Council, 
an agreement has been entered into under 
which Lloyds Bank Limited have acquired 
the business of Messrs. Cox & Company, and 
have assumed all their liabilities. 

The business of bankers and army agents 
hitherto carried on by Messrs. Cox & Com- 
pany and the banking business of Messrs. 
Henry S. King & Company, which, as re- 
cently announced, Messrs. Cox & Company 
had already agreed to acquire, will be car- 
ried on as branches of the purchasing bank. 
Some or all of the directors of Messrs. Cox 
& Company will continue to give their as- 
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sistance in its management, in association 
with Sir Seymour King, K.C.1.E., one of the 
directors of Lloyds Bank. 

It is understood that this purchase will 
not involve any issue of additional shares 
by Lloyds Bank. 
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The Executive of Argentina has requested 
Congressional authority for the establish- 
ment of branches or agencies of the Banco 
de la Nacion Argentina in foreign countries, 
according to information contained in the 
monthly report of the Federal Reserve 
Board for the month of January. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the message, the 
voluminous exchange business transacted by 
the bank and the fact that the bank is the 
financial agent of the Government make 
the proposed step necessary. 

Activity in banking development in Ar- 
gentina has been noticed lately. The Banco 
do Brasil opened a branch in Buenos Aires 
on October 23, 1922. Serious consideration 
is being given to the organization of an 
agrarian national bank. The purpose of 
this institution would be to give financial 
assistance to national production, and the 
support of the Minister of Agriculture has 
been solicited. A new project has also been 
reported for the organization of a maritime 
bank, with a capital of 10,000,000 gold pesos, 
to be engaged in financial operations per- 
taining to maritime traffic. Favorable con- 
sideration has been given by the Govern- 
ment to the proposal. 
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Announcement was made recently by the 
United European Investors, Ltd., New York, 
through its president, Franklin D. Roose 
velt, that the first 100,000,000 mark invest- 
ment had been made by the corporation 
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a widely diversified list of nineteen stocks, 
all but one of which are quoted on the 
Boerse. ‘The investment, in dollars, amounts 
to approximately 15,000. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his associates formed 
the company in September, taking out a 
Canadian charter, and announced that they 
would invest marks in German tangible 
properties, through a committee of promi- 
nent Germans. The idea of the organiza- 
tion was to save further loss to those in this 
country who had purchased German marks, 
on the theory that if the mark depreciated 
further, or even passed out of existence, 
proportionate interest in the corporations or 
property in which investment had been made 
would still belong to the purchaser. 
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Max May, who for some time was con- 
nected with the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, in charge of the foreign ex- 
change department, has become associated 
with the Russian Commercial Bank of Mos- 
‘ow. He arrived in New York recently 
with the view of establishing commercial 
and banking connections in this country. He 
has been appointed director of the Russian 


institution, and also a member of its board 
of directors. 

Mr. May said he had been requested to 
become associated with the Russian institu- 
tion by financial interests both in this coun- 
try and abroad. The object of his visit, he 
said, was to establish connections in this 
country of both a financial and commercial 
character and to buy merchandise. The 
bank with which he has become connected, 
he said, is the first private institution of 
its kind ever formed in Russia. It operates 
under a charter issued by the Russian Gov- 
ernment, and is capitalized at 10,000,000 
gold rubles. The interests back of the bank, 
he said, included capitalists in this country, 
Sweden and in England. 
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Addressing the ordinary general meeting 
of the London Joint City and Midland Bank, 
Limited, held at London on January 24, last, 
the Right Hon. Reginald McKenna, chair- 
man, said in part, in the course of his re- 
marks on the bank’s balance sheet: 

“The paid-up capital on December 31, 
last, was £10,860,852, and the reserve fund 
stood at the same amount. No new shares 
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were issued during the year, and now that 
the outside reserve is equal to the paid-up 
capital we prefer when our profits permit of 
it, as they did last year, to strengthen our 
internal resources in order to meet future 
contingencies. There was thus no change 
in the: figures of either capital or reserve. 

“But when we come to the amount owing 
to depositors and compare it with the figure 
of the previous year we see a considerable 
decline. I have already shown how the pol- 
icy of deflation has greatly reduced public 
purchasing power, and we cannot be sur- 
prised that our deposits have fallen with 
those of the British banking system as a 
whole. Twelve months ago current, deposit, 
and other accounts were £375,117,092. 

“The bank has never shown a _ higher 
figure in an audited statement, though on 
many occasions deposits have been larger. 
On December 31 last they were £354,406,336. 
The reduction in the year of £20,710,756 is 
considerable, but we appear to have suf- 
fered less than our proportion. 

“Acceptances and engagements on account 
of customers at £25,862,341 are £6,014,019 
up on the year. Our acceptances, drawn 
for the most part by or on account of first- 
class bankers, represent transactions in 
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respect of foreign business, and are quite 
undoubted. These larger figures, with 
prices on a lower level, indicate that inter- 
national trade is increasing in volume. 

“T have dealt with the four principal items 
on the liability side of our balance-sheet. 
Let me now turn to our assets, and show you 
how the liabilities are secured. The first 
line of defence is our cash reserve, or, in the 
accepted phraseology, coin, bank and cur- 
rency notes and balances with the Bank of 
England, which stand at £54,254,534. 

“Balances with and cheques in course of 
collection on other banks in Great Britain 
and Ireland are £13,548,935. 

“Investments, which are valued at less 
than market price, are slightly down on the 
year. Nearly all of these securities, amount- 
ing to £55,454,831, are British Government 
loans. During the first half of the year we 
temporarily increased our investments to 4 
total of nearly £68,000,000, but sold them 
again as opportunity offered. 

“The next item consists of bills discounted, 
and stands at £46,066,631. Our discounts 
for the most part are fine trade bills with 
less than two months to run; the remainder 
are Treasury bills with a maximum currency 
of three months. 
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“I come now to advances to customers 
and other accounts, which have increased 
from £176,779,261 to £182,307,521. In this 
respect our accounts differ from those of 
most other banks, as advances in the aggre- 
gate were lower at the end of the year. 
The increase in our figures, therefore, is the 
more remarkable, and is evidence both of the 
bank’s exceptional assistance to industry and 
of a reviving demand by trade for accom- 
modation. 

“I should like to make particular reference 
to the policy of this bank in regard to loans 
for agricultural purposes. We have a large 
number of farmers amongst our customers, 
and I can state without hesitation that it 
is our invariable rule to treat them with 
the utmost consideration. I can also say 
that no class of borrowers observes more 
faithfully the strict letter of their under- 
taking. 

“I cannot close my remarks without saying 
a few words about the higher officials, man- 
agers, and general staff. 

“Early in the year we suffered a great 
loss by the unexpected death of our senior 
managing director, Samuel B. Murray. I 
well remember the deep concern expressed 
for his health at the last annual general 
meeting, and I know he was greatly touched 
by the sympathetic references made on that 
occasi Certainly neither he nor his col- 
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leagues regarded his indisposition as being 
more than temporary, but, unhappily, he 
passed away suddenly on February 15 at 
the comparatively early age of sixty. Mr. 
Murray inspired very real feelings of af- 
fection and respect, and in his death we lost 
a great worker and enthusiast and a most 
competent banker. 

“The heavy responsibilities devolving. upon 
our joint managing directors, Mr. Hyde and 
Mr. Woolley, have been increased in conse- 
quence of Mr. Murray’s death, but the de- 
velopment of our managerial organization 
is relieving them of some of their manifold 
duties. Their wide experience, vigor and 
foresight are invaluable assets to the bank, 
and in the daily solution of complex prob- 
lems the great business qualities of my two 
friends are abundantly proved. They have 
been ably supported by the general man- 
agers, the assistant general managers and, 
indeed, by the entire personnel of the bank. 
A happy and loyal staff is indispensable 
for the successful conduct of banking busi- 
ness. We have such a staff, and our knowl- 
edge of their devotion, ability and energy 
inspires us to face the future with confi- 
dence.” 
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The preliminary program of the Tenth 
National Foreign Trade Convention, New 
Orleans, May 2-3-4, was recently announced 
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by O. K. Davis, secretary of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. The full outline of 
the program follows: 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 2 


First General Session: Report on Euro- 
pean Conditions Today; European Progress 
during the Last Year; Trade Barriers; 
Trading in the Face of Depressed Exchange. 


Group Sessions: “Education for Foreign 
Trade”; “Banking Facilities for Foreign 
Trade”; “Export Managers” (in codéperation 
with the Export Managers Club of New 
York). 


THURSDAY, MAY 3 


Second General Session: The Farmers’ 
Stake in Foreign Trade; The Selling Value 
of Imports; Need for Foreign Trade Zones; 
Foreign Trade Facilities of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 


Group Sessions: “Expanding Exports” 
(in coéperation with the American Manu- 
facturers Export Association) ; “Trading in 
Latin America;” “Export Merchant”. 


Trade Adviser Service. 
FRIDAY, MAY 4 


Third General Session: Inland Water 
Transportation as Affecting the Farm and 
the Railway; Railway Service for Fcreign 
Trade; The Shipping Situation of the 
World. 


Group Sessions: “Pacific Coast Problems” 
(in codperation with the Pacific Foreign 
Trade Council) ; “Foreign Credits” (in co- 
éperation with the National Association of 
Credit Men); “Export Advertising”. 


Banquet. 
SATURDAY, MAY 5 


Inspection of Port, Industrial Canal and 
Inner Harbor. 
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At the twenty-eighth annual ordinary 
general meeting of the shareholders of 
Barclays Bank, Limited, held at London on 
January 23 last, the chairman, Frederick 
C. Goodenough, addressing the meeting, said 
in part with reference to the bank’s balance 
sheet: 

“The current, deposit and other accounts 
of the bank on December 31 last amounted 
to the sum of £303,185,534, which compares 
with £321,167,217 on the preceding June 30, 
and £330,942,299 on December 31, 1921, so 
that there has been a contraction of the 
deposits, which has been continuous through- 
out the year. 

“Contraction of deposits has been experi- 
enced by all the banks. It reflects the gen- 
eral depression which has prevailed in 
almost every industry and trade. It is due 
also to the clearance by traders and others 
of the accumulated stocks left on their 
hands after the boom period, with the re- 
sult that many of the advances from the 
bank have been repaid and this, so far as 
these stocks have been paid for without 
fresh accommodation being required, has 
also served to reduce the balances on the 
other side. 

“The prices of wholesale commodities have 
fallen by 28 per cent. during the past two 
years, and the ability of our customers to 
stand this fall in prices has been most re- 
markable, although there have, of course, 
been cases in which the bank has made 4 
loss, for which, in every instance, full pro- 
vision has been made. 

“Another factor which has served to con- 
tract banking deposits has been the sub- 
scriptions by the public for treasury bonds, 
which subscriptions have been used by the 
Government for the reduction of floating 
debt. Here it is interesting to note that 
the total indebtedness of the country today 
is somewhat larger than a year ago. That 
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is due to the conversion of short dated into 
longer dated debt, much of which has passed 
into the hands of the public. As a matter 
of fact, although this has involved an in- 
crease of capital liability, there has been a 
reduction of about £900,000 per annum in 
the interest charges payable by the Govern- 
ment. The total floating debt has been re- 
duced from £1,260,000,000 to £941,000,000, 
that is to say, whilst treasury bills out- 
standing on December 31 last, were £719,- 
000,000, as compared with £1,060,000,000 at 
the end of December, 1921, ways and means 
advances were somewhat higher, being 
£222,000,000 as compared with £200,000,000. 
The Government debt, other than floating 
debt, stood at £6,894,000,000, as compared 
with £6,539,000,000—so that there has been 
an increase of £355,000,000 in that form of 
debt which is largely held by the investing 
public as distinguished from the banks and 
those who make use of bank funds for 
carrying the debt. 

“At the present time, advances to cus- 
tomers show a decline, owing to the pre- 
vailing inactivity and other causes to which 
I have already referred. 

“The investments of the bank now stand 
at £78,606,182, which represents an increase 


of £14,937,572 over the amount held on De- 
cember 31, 1921. This increase is in the 
form of Government securities maturing at 
early dates, so that we shall be in a posi- 
tion to meet any requirements of our cus- 
tomers in the way of loans, which may be 
needed by them in the event of a return 
to industrial activity. 

“The book values of our holdings of shares 
in the Union Bank of Manchester and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Bank have been somewhat 
reduced out of the profits which we have 
realized from the sale of other investments 
from time to time. We have thought it to 
be desirable to write them down, but our 
actual shareholdings in both of those insti- 
tutions remain undiminished. 

“We have lately acquired a controlling 
interest in the business of Cox & Co. 
(France) Ltd., in which we previously had 
a substantial shareholding, and we have 
transferred the business to a new company 
under the title of “Barclays Bank (Over- 
seas) Limited”. Our interest in this under- 
taking should appear in the next balance 
sheet, when the necessary formalities should 
have been carried through. The bank, with 
its chief office in Paris, and branches in 
other important cities in France and else- 
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where, will provide banking facilities for 
many of our customers who have business 
and other connections with France, and also 
for French people interested in trade with 
Great Britain and other parts of the British 
Empire.” 
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In his speech on the occasion of the 
sixty-fifth general meeting of the share- 
holders of Lloyds’ Bank, Limited, London, 
J. Beaumont Pease, chairman, addressed the 
shareholders in part as follows: 

“The outstanding event in the domestic 
history of the bank during last year was 
the death of the late chairman, Sir Richard 
Vassar-Smith. He had been a member of 
the board for more than thirty-three years, 
and its chairman since 1909. His death 
was felt as a personal affliction by all his 
colleagues, and he was mourned by the 
staff, and by many who only knew him by 
name, in a manner and to an extent which 
can rarely have been equalled in business 
records. If in speaking of him, therefore, 
terms are used which are all too uncommon 
in a business connection, they are amply 
justified, for, apart from the esteem which 
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his courtesy, his wisdom and uprightness of 
life won for him, he inspired a genuine and 
deep personal affection in the hearts of even 
comparative strangers, and the lovable 
qualities of his personality endeared him in 
a very special degree to all those with whom 
he came in any intimate contact. 

“Of the feelings which he inspired in the 
staff it is not necessary to say more than 
to allude to the fund of over £10,000 which 
entirely on their own initiative, they have 
spontaneously contributed as a_ lasting 
memorial of the position he had won for 
himself in their hearts and minds. You 
who have met him here year after year at 
our annual meetings know for yourselves 
his courtly and dignified bearing, and the 
sympathetic and kind manner in which he 
addressed you on our business and dealt 
with any question which arose. 

“You were able to appreciate the fact 
that not only was Sir Richard a great 
banker, but he had a long and varied ex- 
perience in many kinds of business, and 
could bring to the deliberations of our 
board a sympathy with and a knowledge of 
the requirements and difficulties of many of 
our clients in trade. Countless numbers of 
these can testify to the sound discriminating 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


(Yokohama Shokin Ginko) 
HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 
($0.50=1 Yen) 


Capital Subscribed . . . Yen 100,000,000 
Capital paid up . - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund.... ° .. Yen 65,000,000 


Branches and Agencies 


Dairen Hongkong Lyons Osaka Shanghai Tientsin 
Fengtien Honolulu ie } Nene J Shimonosekt Tokye 


Aires Hambure Kai- Yuan Naga i a — ad 
Hank Rie jo de J: Janeiro Sourabaya Ts oe 
Vie stek 





Batavia 

















alcutta ankow Kobe Nagoya 
Changchun Harbin London Newchwang Saigon Sydney 
Agencies in United States ; 
New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its 
branches and agencies in connection with commerce between the 
countries of the Orient and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far 
East, including the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 











drafts and letters of credit negotiable in ail parts of the world. 


- 120 BROADWAY 

















value of Sir Richard’s work and influence 


ness of judgment and charm of manner which he 
ne and invariably displayed. in our great institution can testify to the 
f even “The extent of the debt which this bank contrary. His life proved that there is 
lovable owes to him it would, indeed, be hard to room for a soul even in a business machine, 
him in determine. Of the material prosperity and that a human sympathetic outlook has a 
whom which it has enjoyed under his chairman- place there, provides an inspiration which 
ship it is easy to find proofs. When he has inestimable -value in immaterial things 
in the succeeded to the chair in 1909 the de- and can also be measured in pounds, shil- 
> than posits of the bank amounted to £73,803,709. lings and pence. ‘Those into whose hands 
which The last balance sheet before his death has been committed the torch which Sir 
r have showed this figure increased to £347,507,410. Richard carried so high can say with all 
asting Our capital and reserve in 1909 was £7,- humility, but with sincere faith, that it will 
mn for 171,600. In 1921 this amounted to £24,372,- not be easily put out. 

You 956, and our profits had increase from “May I now ask you to pass to our bal- 
ear at £843,038 to £2,529,124. ance sheet and report, and to consider with 
‘selves “But it is not in these material facts me the figures contained therein. 

id the and figures that we shall find the chief “Beginning on the liabilities side, the cur- 
ich he value of our heritage from him. It is in the rent, deposit and other accounts, including 
dealt unseen influence of his personality and rebate of bills and provision for contin- 

character which permeated all classes, and gencies, standing at £330,556,814, show a 
» fact in the atmosphere which he created wherever reduction of nearly £17,000,000. This is not 
great he was present, that the extent of our obli- a feature peculiar to ourselves, but is com- 
d ex- gation to him can best be measured. mon to other banks in greater or less de- 
, and “And in these matters the lesson of his gree, and is a reflection of the deflation 
f our life and work has a wider application than which has taken place during the year. 
ge of to this bank alone. It is commonly believed, “The next item constitutes the balance on 
ny of or at any rate it is often said, that our profit and loss account, and I will deal with 
rs of present-day huge business organizations are this when I come to it in a more detailed 
ating mere soulless machines. We who know the _ shape later on. 
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been strong. 
products and ideas of American origin. 


Head Office 
Hongkong 


The CHINESE 
ERCHANTS 


OF HONGKONG 


The First Chinese Bank in New York 


Hands Across the Sea 


The bonds of reciprocal esteem as between Chinese and American business interests have always 
The Chinese merchant is disposed to look with favor upon properly introduced 


But— much depends on the introduction. With the Chinese Merchants Bank, Ltd., as your inter- 
mediary, your contact is greatly facilitated. We hold ourselves ready to serve your interests with 
characteristic courtesy, integrity and unfailing thoroughness. 

Inquiries Invited from Responsible American Business Houses 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
Woolworth Building 


Telephone Barclay 4712 






Branches 


Canton, Saigon, Shanghai 




















“The acceptances, endorsements, guaran- 
tees, etc., show an increase of £7,386,036, 
and are an indication of the greater demand 
for banking facilities, and counteract the 
reverse side of the picture which we see in 
the reduced figure under advances on the 
other side of the balance sheet. 

“Our capital and reserve remain the same. 

“On turning to the assets we find the two 
first items are down in amount correspond- 
ing to the reduction in the liabilities to the 
public, but they remain the same ratio to 
these figures as they did last year, viz., 14.5 
per cent. 

“Our money at call and short notice, 
standing at £17,310,496, shows an increase 
of £1,357,611, while the bills of exchange 
stand at £64,405,251, showing a reduction 
of no less than £26,214,211. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that we have made a 
considerable change in our short invest- 
ments from Treasury bills to Treasury 
bonds. We were encouraged to do this by 
the sharp fall in the return yielded by the 
Treasury bill allotment rate. At the present 
time this returns less than 2 per cent., and 
is not a very profitable investment. 

“We have made a change in the form 
in which we have set out our investments. 
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The total of our investments in British Gov- 
ernment securities, £89,684,337, shows an in- 
crease of nearly £18,000,000, and we thought 
it was only fair to the bank that this figure 
should be sub-divided so as to show that the 
largest proportion, viz., £53,589,078, was in 
short-term Treasury bonds repayable over 
the next few years, and that the position, 
therefore, of our investment account was 
particularly liquid. 

“There have been some additions to our 
shareholding in our affiliated companies, The 
National Bank of Scotland and The Lon- 
don and River Plate Bank, owing chiefly to 
purchases from the public trustee of enemy- 
owned shares in these companies, which 
have been held up until now. It may in- 
terest you to know that we are holding our 
investments in these companies at the strict 
asset value, without taking any credit for 
goodwill. 

“I have already referred to the fact that 
our advances are down, and the figure at 
which they stand, viz., £123,388,678, shows 
a reduction of £7,458,452 from last year’s 
amount. The reduced accommodation asked 
for by our customers under this heading 
has, as I have already stated, been made 
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Che Bank of the Philippine Jalands 
MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILto1to AND ZAMBOANGA 


Capital fully paid-up . 








Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on 
all the principal cities of the world 


Correspondents 


Lendon: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 
Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 
San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’l 


New York: National City Bank, The Equit- 
able Trust Co. and Irving National Bank 





“ 
Reserve Funds . . . . 5,972,500.00 
William T. Nolting ....... President is PN ccivccsatsctecad Secretary 
| F. Borromeo.........- Vice-President re Cashier 
P. J. Campos....Mgr. Iloilo Branch E. Byron Ford ..... Chief For. Dept. 
J. M. Browne.Mgr. Zamboanga “ ©, We cvccesucesouss Accountant 
1851 -- Seventy-one year’s service to Commerce, Agriculture and Industry -- 1922 


($0.50 = 1 Peso) 


. (Pesos) 6,750,000.00 


Paris: Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte 
Australia: Bank of New South Wales 
Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Cifeages Continental & Commercial Nat’! 


Japan: Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitome 
ank, Ltd. 

















up by the increased facilities granted under 
the heading of acceptances. 

“Our bank premises account shows an in- 
crease during the year of £349,536, repre- 
senting the building of new offices, a ref- 
erence to which is made in our report, and 
alterations to old ones.” 


© 


At the annual ordinary general meeting 
of the Westminster Bank, Limited, London, 
(formerly the London County Westminster 
and Parr’s Bank) the chairman, Walter 
Leaf, said in part, regarding the bank’s 
balance sheet: 

“Like all other banks, we show a diminu- 
tion in the amounts lodged with us. This 
I do not regard as evidence of continuing 
deflation, though it is a result of deflation 
in the past. The fact that prices have re- 
mained steady, with a slight tendency to 
rise, is in itself proof that there has been 
no deflation during the past year. It is 
evidence rather of stagnation of trade and 
the low rate of interest for short money, 
which has induced our customers to invest 
in the many tempting Government offers of 
Securities the cash which was held with us 


on deposit. There has been no paying off 
of Government debts, which would be defla- 
tion, but simply a rearrangement of dates 
for repayment, which is a form of stabiliza- 
tion. 

“The falling off in money lodged is almost 
reflected in the decrease in our holdings 
of Treasury bills, which have run down 
from the £77,000,000 of which I spoke a 
year ago to about £45,000,000 in the present 
balance sheet, and this again is a reflection 
of the decrease in the total aggregate of 
Treasury bills from about £1,064,000,000 to 
£709,000,000 during the year. You will find 
that the amount of commercial bills which 
we have under discount is practically iden- 
tical with that of a year ago about £24,- 
000,000. 

“So, too, advances to customers are at 
nearly the same figure as a year ago, £106,- 
000,000 against £110,000,000 at the end of 
1921. The proportion of these to our money 
lodged is a little higher than a year ago— 
about 38 per cent. as against 35 per cent.— 
but still much lower than we should like 
to see it. It is to an increase in this item 
that we look for signs of reviving trade. 
May it soon come. The falling off in the 
amount of acceptances, endorsements, etc., 
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is mainly due to the dullness in the cotton 
trade and the reluctance of manufacturers 
to take cotton at the present high prices, 
reflected in a large reduction in our ac- 
ceptance of cotton bills. 

“When you look at our profit and loss 
account you will see that our total profit 
shows a shrinkage. This again is an ex- 
perience we share with our competitors; but 
on the whole you will, I hope, feel that the 
results are not unsatisfactory. They have 
not been attained without a great deal of 
anxiety and hard work, and when I come 
presently to propose a vote of thanks to 
our staff, you will be justified, and I am 
sure very happy, in giving them the credit 
they have so well earned. The year has, 
for pure banking profits, been a rather lean 
one; but on the other hand the appreciation 
in the value of investments has made up 
behind the scenes for a good deal that we 
have missed in other ways. We have, of 
course, made full provision for bad and 
doubtful debts; but we think it wise to con- 
tinue the prudent policy of laying aside a 
substantial amount to the contingent fund. 
The sums which we have appropriated to 
premises and rebuilding funds are also a 
continuation of the policy you have ap- 
proved in past years, and need little com- 
ment. I may, however, in connection with 
the rebuilding fund, call your attention to 
the substantial progress which we have made 
with the first section of our new scheme 
in Angel Court. We hope to be occupying 
the premises by the end of the year, and it 
is possible that this may be our last meeting 
in this room, which has so long served for 
our shareholders as well as our board. 

“In our ranks in London, we have to 
deplore several losses. We have lost by 
death two of our directors, who were not 
only our first in seniority, but were to the 
last among our most active members. O. A. 
Benecke died at the age of eighty-five after 
little more than a week’s illness to inter- 
rupt his constant attendance at our boards 
and committees. He had been a director 
for forty-seven years, and his name is still 
green in the memories of the old Westmin- 
ster staff, in whose sports and welfare he 
took unceasing interest. 
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“A. J. Fraser passed away quite peace- 
fully and suddenly only a few hours after 
he had been actively engaged on his work 
for the board. Both of these gentlemen had 
endeared themselves to all their colleagues 
by geniality and goodness, and the loss of 
their ripe judgment and long experience js 
one which we greatly feel. Even more 
pathetic is the absence of our colleague E. 
H. Cunard, stricken by a cruel and disabling 
illness in the prime of life. We still cherish 
some faint hope that he may yet be spared 
to rejoin our council. 

“In our new colleague, Sir Malcolm Hogg, 
we have found a man who has achieved dis- 
tinction while still young. His large ex- 
perience in India has been crowned by the 
important appointment of Commercial Mem- 
ber of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India; and we look forward with 
confidence to his assistance on our board 
for many years to come. 

“Of our managers, we have lost Mr. 
Inskip, who has reached the retiring age, 
and carries with him our most hearty good 
wishes and good will in the leisure he has 
well earned. He is succeeded by Philip 
Mortimer, whose abilities as a banker are 
backed by artistic gifts of a high order, and 
who illuminates any matter which he takes 
up. 

“With a general management such as we 
have, backed by the hearty devotion of a 
loyal and capable staff, we are prepared to 
approach with confidence the anxieties and 
the successes which the future may have in 
store for us.” 


© 


On January 1, W. H. McIntyre retired as 
New York agent of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa. R. Gibson and Raymond 
Smith have been appointed agents in his 
place. The bank has recently moved from 
68 Wall street to more commodious quarters 
in the Munson Building at 67 Wall street. 
The statement of condition of the bank at 
September 1922, showed total assets of $329,- 
497,520. The authorized capital is $50,000, 
000; subscribed capital, $44,583,300; paid up 
capital and reserve funds, $25,612,500, re- 
serve liability of proprietors, $33,437,475. 
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Cassie Chadwick’s Jewels 


and Tragedy of Banking” by T. P. 

Kane, late Deputy Comptroller of 
the Currency has revived widespread in- 
terest in the celebrated case of Cassie 
Chadwick whose financial activities 
brought ruin on the Citizens National 
Bank of Oberlin, Ohio. In a recent letter 
to his publishers, Mr. Kane recounted 
an incident related to this case which is 
not mentioned in his book. He writes: 


Tina publication of ““The Romance 


In walking down to the Treasury Depart- 
ment one morning when the Citizens National 
Bank of Oberlin, Ohio, was still in charge 
of a receiver, I met Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Leslie M. Shaw coming out of LaFayette 
Square and we continued the walk to the 
Department together. He said, “In walking 
down this morning I was reciting to myself 
John G. Saxe’s poem, ‘I’m Growing Old’, to 
test my memory to see whether it was as 
good as formerly”. 

The poem, it will be remembered, is rather 
lengthy, containing six long verses. Ile 
then repeated the poem as we walked along, 
line by line until he finished it, without 
hesitating for a word. 

When we reached the lower Fifteenth 
street entrance to the Treasury Department 
he asked me if there was anything new 
in the Comptroller’s office. I told him “No”, 
but we had in our possession at that time 
some of Cassie Chadwick’s jewels, and told 
him that if he would like to see them I 
would bring them around. He said he 
would like very much to see them. I took 
them around to his office, and after ex- 
amining them he called in his female sten- 
ographer and several other female clerks 
connected with his office and showed them 
the jewels. The newspaper correspondents 
hearing of this sent out a news item to their 
papers in regard to the jewels. This had 
the effect of bringing the Collector of Cus- 
toms for the Cleveland, Ohio, district to 
Washington. He called upon the Deputy 
Comptroller early in the morning and re- 
ferring to this news item, demanded the 
surrender of the jewels, saying that they had 
been smuggled into this country from abroad. 
The Deputy told him that he did not have 
the jewels in his possession. He inquired 
where they were. The Deputy told him that 
they were in the possession of the receiver 
of the bank, who had been in Washington 
a day or two before. He also told him 
that the jewels were assets of the bank and 
couli not be surrendered by the receiver 
to him or to anyone else except upon an 
order of the court. The Collector then went 
aroun! to the Secretary’s office and re- 
peate:’ his demand for the surrender of the 










































































jewels. The Secretary sent for the Comp- 
troller, who had come to the office in the 
meantime, and also demanded of him the 
surrender of the jewels. The Comptroller 
declined to surrender them, for the same 
reasons that the Deputy had declined. The 
Secretary insisted upon compliance with his 





CASSIE CHADWICK 


Whose financial activities brought ruin on the 
Citizens National Bank of Oberlin, Ohio, 
in 1904 


demand but the Comptroller said he was 
personally responsible for the jewels and 
refused to surrender them except by di- 
rection of the court, and the Collector 
finally departed without securing tne jewels. 
A few days later he advised the receiver of 
the bank, after making an effort to obtain 
them through him, that it was learned that 
these were not some of the jewels that had 
been purchased abroad and smuggled into 
this country. 

The jewels were later taken by the re- 
ceiver to New York and placed in the hands 
of a responsible jeweler for appraisement 
and subsequently sold under order of the 
court. The jewels consisted of one large 
emerald ring, one brooch containing a large 
Canary diamond encircled by a double row 
of white diamonds, and some _ smaller 
trinkets. 
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"THE new building of the Yonkers Trust Company is in the form of a 

Roman arch, entirely of stone and severely plain. One large window, 
15 by 30 feet, in which a metal door is placed, will flood the banking room 
with light at all times. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 
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Head office at London of Thomas Cook & Son 





An International Record of Public Service 
By Richard F. Durham 


(In 1840 to start on a tour of Europe was an adventure not to be lightly entered upon. 
Adequate information as to means of travel, proper accommodations in various cities and countries, 


the probable cost involved, and length of time 


required was secured only with the greatest 


difficulty. The traveler in those days devoted much time and effort simply on the detailed 
arrangements for his trip. Today he may have arranged for him in advance every minute detail 
of any proposed journey and also know just what that journey will cost and how long it will 
take. Credit for this modern convenience belongs to the development of the tourist agency of 
which Thos. Cook & Son is the pioneer and the most conspicuous example. The interesting record 
of this unique organization is given below.—-THE EDITOR.) 


HE business of Thos. Cook & Son, 

comprising 150 offices in all parts 

of the world, and a permanent 
staff of over 3500 employees, had its 
humble beginning in the year 1841, 
when Thomas Cook, an enthusiastic 
writer and lecturer on temperance, or- 
ganized the first public railroad excur- 
sion ever attempted. This now historic 
excursion train was chartered from the 
Midland Railway to carry members of 
the Temperance Society from Leicester 
to Loughborough, where a convention 
was to be held. The return trip covered 
a distance of twenty-four miles, and 570 
passengers were booked at a fare of one 
shilling each. Mr. Cook also arranged 
for their reception and entertainment in 
Loughborough and personally super- 
vised all the details of the trip. 


The success of this venture marked 
the first step along a great highway of 
pleasure travel that now encircles the 
globe, and thanks to the unremitting 
work of Thos. Cook & Son in the most 
distant lands, one may now undertake 
a jaunt around the world with far less 
anxiety than was felt by the original 
excursionists who set forth behind the 
puffing and groaning locomotive of 1841. 

At the time of the first excursion, Mr. 
Cook, who was born at Melbourne in 
Derbyshire in 1808, was residing at the 
town of Market Harborough, but dur- 
ing the same year he removed to 
Leicester and established an office in 
which to carry on his business of lec- 
turer and printer, to which he added the 
new role of excursion organizer. The 
printing office proved an invaluable asset 
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THOMAS COOK 


The founder of the firm of Thomas Cook & Son, the success of whose venture marked the first step along 
a great highway of pleasure travel that now encircles the globe 
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JOHN M. COOK 
Son of the founder who induced his father to open an office in London in 1865 


to him in publishing pamphlets by 
which he made his travel arrangements 
known to the Temperance and Sunday 
School Societies, to which he continued 
to donate his services. 

His prestige as an authority in all 
matters pertaining to travel increased 
from year to year, and in 1845, in view 
of the constant demand made upon his 
time, he determined to conduct the busi- 
ness on a regular commercial basis. With 
this end in view he applied to the Mid- 
land Railway Company to place trains 
at his disposal, and having arrived at 
an understanding with them, he adver- 
tised his first pleasure excursion open 
to the general public. This excursion 
was scheduled to leave Leicester on 
August 4, 1845, for Liverpool, and in- 
cluded visits to North Wales, the Isle of 
Man, and Dublin. Mr. Cook, who had 


carefully gone over the ground and 
chosen out the various sights of greatest 
interest to the travelers, compiled and 
issued a small guide book, containing 
descriptions of the places to be visited. 
This was the forerunner of the excellent 
booklets issued by the firm today, de- 
scribing tours to all parts of the world. 

The success of this tour was instan- 
taneous; every ticket was sold a week 
before the day of departure, and so 
great was the demand that a large num- 
ber changed hands at a premium. A 
second excursion was run over the same 
route a fortnight later, and was equally 
patronized by the public. 

When in North Wales Mr. Cook had 
written in his diary: “From the heights 
of Snowden my thoughts took flight to 
Ben Lomond, and I determined to try 
to get to Scotland.” This was not a 
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F. H. COOK 
Present head of Thomas Cook & Son, in the study of his London home 
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Cook’s chief office for France, 2 Place de la Madeleine, Paris 


simple matter in 1846. To the mass of 
Englishmen, Scotland was a distant 
romantic land, known only through the 
poems of Burns and the novels of Scott. 
The famous Highlands had been visited 
only by the wealthy few, and the nearest 
railway station to Scotland was at 
Newcastle-on-T yne. 

It was easy to get from Leicester to 
Newcastle by rail but from there to the 
capital of Scotland the journey had to 
be continued by road or by sea. After 
two trips to Scotland to effect the pre- 
liminary arrangements, Mr. Cook de- 
cided to have the tour proceed to Fleet- 
wood by rail, thence to Ardrossan by 
steamer, and from Ardrossan by rail to 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. The distance 
to be covered was 800 miles, and de- 
spite the round-about course 350 per- 
sons were booked at a fare of one guinea 
each. 

The reception of the party in Scot- 
land was a memorable one: guns were 
fired in their honor when they entered 
the station at Glasgow, and a band 


played them to the town hall, where 
they were welcomed with enthusiastic 
speeches. At Edinburgh they were re- 
ceived with equal cordiality, and were 
honored at a public gathering, at which 
William Chambers, the eminent pub- 
lisher, presided. 

From this time onward Mr. Cook 
assiduously devoted himself to the busi- 
ness of pleasure travel, seeking out the 
most beautiful spots in the United 
Kingdom and making it easy and inex- 
pensive for others to visit them. In less 
than ten years after the first excur- 
sion, the system he originated had be- 
come an important feature of the travel 
arrangements of the various railway 
companies. He had in fact created a 
new industry. 


BEGINNING OF THE “CIRCULAR TOURS” 


The great London Exhibition of 1851, 
which was visited by 165,000 people 
from the provinces under Mr. Cook’s 
arrangements ; the Dublin Exhibition of 
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Cook’s Building on Hornby Road in Bombay, India 


1858; the Paris Exhibition of 1855, and 
the Manchester Exhibition of 1857, 
gave the excursion system an immense 
impetus. The success of the Paris Ex- 
hibition had turned Mr. Ceok’s thoughts 
to the Continent of Europe, and in the 
following year, 1856, he instituted the 
“Circular Tours” which were the be- 
ginning of the present European Tour- 
ist System. 

At first the Continental Tours were 
confined to parties personally conducted 
by Mr. Cook, but in the course of time 
he added the “Coupon System” which 
eventually developed into the well 
known “International Travel Tickets” 
which, in the words of the London 
Times, ‘made journeys all over the 
world possible and easy to everyone”. 





The Travel Coupon was printed in 
English as well as in the language of 
the country in which it was to be used, 
and proved an inestimable boon to those 
who wished to travel alone and not as 
members of a party; while the Hotel 
Coupon abolished the terrors of the 
hotel bill by providing all needful ac- 
commodations in the way of board and 
lodging at a fixed uniform price. 

Leicester continued to be the head- 
quarters of Mr. Cook’s rapidly growing 
business until 1865, when John Mason 
Cook, his only son, who had assisted 
him in practically every venture since 
the beginning, induced his father to 
open an office in London at 98 Fleet 
street. 

John Mason Cook was placed in 
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One of Thomas Cook & Son’s Nile steamers 


charge of this office, and under his able 
direction the business continued to grow 
and prosper. In 1872 it was necessary 
to erect a building to house the central 
office, which was moved to London, and 
the title of the firm became that by 
which it is known today. 

Thomas Cook considered the culmina- 
tion of his labors to be the institution 
of an annual tour around the world, and 
in 1872, with nine companions, he set 
forth on what he considered an explor- 





Observation deck of a Nile steamer 


atory trip. The start was made from 
Liverpool, sailing for New York by the 
White Star liner “Oceanic”. The prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, Japan, 
China, the Malay Peninsula and Straits 
Settlements, India, Ceylon, Palestine, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy and France were 
visited, and after an absence of 222 
days the party returned to England. 
The London Times considered this 
journey of great public interest, and 
published an interesting series of letters 
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Arab Charette at Cairo 


which Mr. Cook penned during the trip. 
These letters were replete with facts 
pertaining to the countries and people 
visited by Mr. Cook, and gave his 
countrymen a clear understanding of 
what the world was like as a whole. 

It was Thomas Cook’s belief that the 
more his fellow men saw of each other 
the better they would understand each 
other’s ways, and that the more the 
world was known by the dwellers in it, 


the truer would be their knowledge; 
that intercourse by travel was one form, 
and not the least effective, of mission- 
ary enterprise. 

In 1878, Thomas Cook retired from 
active work and the direction of the 
business passed into the hands of his 
son, John Mason Cook, through whose 
enterprise and tireless energy the firm 
spread its offices into all parts of the 
world, establishing permanent staffs in 





Camels resting on the road in Palestine 
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the principal cities and opening up ave- 
nues of pleasure travel hitherto un- 
known. 

Since John Mason Cook’s death in 
1899, the direction has continued in the 
hands of his sons, who are now the sole 
proprietors of the business. 

Today there is scarcely a line of rail- 
way or a steamship line by which the 
firm’s International Travel Tickets are 
not available, while their Hotel Vouch- 
ers, Travelers Cheques and Letters of 
Credit are accepted in every quarter of 
the world. Thos. Cook & Son’s offices 
number 150, with more than 3500 em- 
ployees, and are found in Europe, the 
United States, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, India, Burma, Cey- 
lon, the Straits Settlements, Palestine, 
Egypt, the Sudan, China, Japan, South 
Africa and the Belgian Congo. 

The first American office was installed 
in New York City in 1872, and the 
American establishment, now numbering 
two New York and eight branch offices 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal, To- 
ronto and Vancouver, is one of the most 
important branches of the business. 
These offices transact all of the many 





Nile boats at Alexandria, Egypt 
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departments that go to the making of 
Cook’s Travel Service: the arrange- 
ment of tours and cruises, the sale of 
travel tickets, issuance of Traveler’s 
Cheques and letters of credit, foreign 
money exchange and other banking fea- 
tures, forwarding, shipping and Cus- 
toms House Departments, hotel bureau, 
and complete arrangements for in- 
dividual travel, and the publishing of 
guide books, programs and other litera- 
ture pertaining to all branches of travel. 

Cook’s Traveler’s Gazette, founded in 
1851, is now published simultaneously 
in England, France, the United States, 
Holland, Japan, India, and Australia, 
printed in the language of the respective 
countries. In its various forms through- 
out the world the circulation of the 
Gazette runs into many hundreds of 
thousands. 


SOME NOTABLE FEATS PERFORMED 
BY THE FIRM 


Since the foundation of the firm there 
have been many events of historical 
importance with which the name of 
Thos. Cook & Son will always be 
associated, and among the most note- 



























































Passenger wheelbarrow in China 


worthy was the opening up of Egypt 
as a winter resort, and subsequent work 
in that country which has brought em- 
ployment and prosperity to thousands 
of deserving natives. 

The first tourist party went up the 
Nile in 1869, in a steamer chartered 
from the Khedive’s Government by 
Thos. Cook & Son and the following 
year the firm was appointed by the 
Khedive to act as passenger agents for 
the river traffic. The development and 
growth of the Nile fleet was rapid, and 
in 1884, when the British Government 
determined to send an expeditionary 
force to the relief of General Gordon 
at Khartoum, the entire transport was 
placed in the hands of Thos. Cook & 
Son; the first time in the annals of 
British history that a warlike expedi- 
tion in which the nation had a deep and 
special interest had ever been entrusted 
to a private firm. 

In order to execute this commission 
Thos. Cook & Son had to furnish 
twenty-seven steamers, 650 sailing ves- 
sels, over 13,000 railway trucks, 800 
row boats, and 5000 native workmen, 
in addition to which twenty-eight large 
steamers were chartered to convey 40,- 
000 tons of coal from the Tyne to the 
Nile. Despite enormous difficulties the 
work was completed well within the 
specified time, and how thoroughly the 
task was accomplished is evidenced by 
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a letter, written to Mr. Cook by Lord 
Wolseley: “No one else could have 
helped us as you did, and believe me, 
we all fully appreciate not only the ef- 
ficient service you rendered to England 
upon this occasion, but the unvarying 
kindness we all met with from your 
agents”. 

During the past fifty years the Nile 
fleet has continued to grow and improve, 
and today provides the most convenient 
and pleasant means of visiting the 
wonders of antiquity spread out along 
the great valley. Aside from the excel- 
lent line of river steamers and “Daha- 
beahs” the firm operates its own ship- 
building yards near Cairo. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MOHAMMEDAN 
PILGRIMS 


In 1886, at the request of Lord Duf- 
ferin, then Governor General of India, 
Thos. Cook & Son took over the trans- 
portation of the Mohammedan Pilgrims 
from India to Mecca and Medina. Prior 
to this time the Pilgrims had been the 
prey of unscrupulous persons all along 
the route, while the sanitary conditions 
under which they traveled, and the 
frequent feuds among them had caused 
the death rate of each pilgrimage 
to assume terrible proportions. Others 
had tried to redress the Pilgrims’ 
grievances and had failed, owing to the 
vested interests by which many people 
had grown rich at their expense. But 
Thos. Cook & Son succeeded ; the abuses 
were soon abolished and the pilgrimage 
ceased to be a subject of scandal. 

In alluding to this achievement, Sir 
John Gorst said: “I do not think the 
nation is fully aware of the debt of 
gratitude which it owes to Messrs. Thos. 
Cook & Son for this practical and use- 
ful strengthening of our power in the 
East. Admirable as may be the con- 
duct of the firm in relation to English 
tourists in every part of the British Em- 
pire, there is no department where their 
operations have been productive of so 
much valuable assistance to the nation 
as in that of conducting the pilgrimage 
traffic in British India.” 
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PALESTINE 


Since 1868, when Thomas Cook took 
his first party to the Holy Land, the 
firm has worked assiduously to render 
travel in Palestine and Syria easy and 
safe, and has incurred large monetary 
liabilities to this end. Prior to the es- 
tablishment of ‘“Cook’s Tours” trav- 
elers were at the mercy of savage chiefs 
who made them pay dearly for the pro- 
tection afforded or for the permission to 
pass through their districts. Today the 
veriest tyro in travel goes thither with- 
out fear, confident in the measures taken 
by Thos. Cook & Son for his safety. 

In 1898, when the former German 
Emperor made his famous tour in Pal- 
estine, all arrangements were entrusted 
to the firm, and proved to be the most 
elaborate they had ever been called upon 
to make for travel in that country. The 
imperial party consisted of 105 persons, 
in addition to which provisions were 
made for a separate party of Pashas of 
high rank, who were sent to represent 
the Sultan of Turkey. These, with their 
attendants, numbered 108. To carry 
out this gigantic undertaking Thos. 
Cook & Son furnished 14380 riding 
horses, mules and pack camels, 116 
landaus, carriages and baggage carts, 
three special trains from Jerusalem to 
Jaffa and three from Beyrout to Da- 
mascus and back. The two encamp- 
ments required 300 tents, 800 muleteers 
and 290 camp servants; and although 
the Emperor had taken his own valet 
and servants to wait upon him, and his 
own cook to prepare his food, he dis- 
pensed with their services and had 
everything cooked and served by the 
Arab cooks employed by the firm. 

Another noteworthy pilgrimage to 
Palestine was carried out by Thos. Cook 
& Son in 1904, the occasion being the 
World’s Sunday School Convention, 
which was held that year at Jerusalem. 
A special ocean steamer was chartered 
for the party and a full complement of 
500 passengers obtained. 

The firm is now the official trans- 
portation agent for the World’s Sunday 
School Association, and has been in 


charge of the travel arrangements for 
the last two conventions, held at Tokyo 
and Zurich. In 1924, several thousand 
delegates will be transferred to Glas- 
gow. 


A JAPANESE PARTY AROUND THE WORLD 


In 1908, shortly after the establish- 
ment of a permanent Thos. Cook & Son 
office in Japan, the first Japanese 
around-the-world party was organized 
by the firm. No less than fifty-seven 
persons sailed from Yokohoma for the 
great circuit and created almost as much 
of a sensation in the countries visited 
as had been caused by the first excur- 
sionists to Scotland. The Japanese 
party was entertained by members of 
Parliament at a tea on the terrace of 
te House of Commons, and by the late 
Lord Northcliffe, who gave a garden 
party in their honor. 


THE GREAT PLEASURE CRUISES 


As a crowning achievement in the 
business of pleasure travel, special men- 
tion should be made of the great Medi- 
terranean and around the world pleas- 
ure cruises which sailed from New York 
this winter under the direction of the 
New York office of Thos. Cook & Son. 

The magnificent White Star Liner, 
“Homeric”, the most luxuriously 
equipped ship afloat and the largest 
steamer ever chartered for a cruise, 
sailed on January 20 for a sixty-seven 
day cruise around the Mediterranean 
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with a complement of 500 passengers. 
This was in every sense a cruise de 
luxe, for never in the history of travel 
have such splendid accommodations both 
at sea and on shore been placed at the 
disposal of the public. The passenger 
list contained the names of representa- 
tive Americans from all sections of the 
country, and the firm was forced to re- 
fuse many others who requested reserva- 
tions after the limited quota had been 
filled. 

On January 24, the new Cunard- 
Anchor Liner “Samaria” set sail from 
New York on the golden jubilee cruise 
around the world, commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of Thomas Cook’s 
first world tour. The membership for 
this cruise was limited to 400 although 
the “Samaria” would easily accommo- 
date three times that number, and all the 
travel and sightseeing arrangements 
were planned on the same lavish scale, 
the itinerary being so arranged that the 
“Samaria” would arrive in each country 
at the beginning of spring. 

On February 10, the new Lamport & 
Holt Liner ‘“Vandyck” set sail for 
South America, carrying the Clinical 


Round the world party in Jaipur, visiting the deserted city of Amber on elephant back 


Congress of the American College of 
Surgeons to the Convention at Buenos 
Aires, and for an extended pleasure 
cruise to the many points of interest 
in the great Southern Republics. 

On June 30, the splendid Cunard- 
Anchor Liner “Tuscania” will sail on 
the second annual summer cruise around 
the Mediterranean, an event which will 
prove a delight to many who are unable 
to make this cruise during the busy win- 
ter months. 

Added to these activities the Ameri- 
can establishment of Thos. Cook & Son 
sends a constant stream of travelers to 
all parts of the United States and the 
world, vying in energy and enterprise 
with any accomplishments of the firm 
during its history. 

What Thos. Cook & Son have done 
for travel and travelers during the last 
eighty-two years would be difficult to 
reckon up, so widespread has been the 
firm’s work and so far-reaching its ef- 
fects. But it may be truly said that the 
sun never sets on the offices of Thos. 
Cook & Son, and in no remote section 
of the world is the lonely traveler be- 
yond the reach of their aid and advice. 
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Meddling With the Federal Reserve 
System* 


By Elliot C. McDougal 


President The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, and president State Trust Companies 
Association of New York 


NUMBER of amendments to the 
Federal Reserve Act have been 
introduced in Congress. Many 

others are suggested. The greater num- 
ber of such amendments would abolish 
or weaken the safeguards that the 
framers of the Act wisely established. 
The proponents of these amendments 
shout for “easy money”, for “letting 
down the bars”, especially on behalf of 
farmers. They are willfully or igno- 
rantly deaf to reminders that Congres- 
sional records show, and bankers know, 
that machinery already is set up and in 
daily operation, by means of which Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks furnish their con- 
stituent banks with credit at very rea- 
sonable rates, which, by the regular 
operation of that machinery should 
reach the farmer. Any farmer, in good 
credit, can get the benefit of this ma- 
chinery, and if the rates which he pays 
are too high that is not the fault of the 
Federal Reserve System but of his own 
bank, which borrows from a Federal Re- 
serve Bank cheap and lends dear. Some 
Congressmen are honestly misled, others 
are playing politics. From some sec- 
tions comes popular clamor for action, 
or for a show of action. It is good pol- 
itics to cater to any considerable class 
regardless of consequences and of the 
merits of the case, providing its clamor 
be loud enough. 

Politics and business have no common 
interest. Combined they always spell 
inefficiency, often failure. In banking 
they are especially dangerous, and often 
result in disaster to depositors. Bankers 
tirelessly must oppose any legislation 
that would impair their capacity to 
serve the public and to pay their de- 
positors one hundred cents cash on the 
dollar on demand, or that would raise 
the slightest doubt of their ability to 


do so. The first duty of a true banker 
is to his depositors. His next duty is 
to active business that must be kept 
moving. To serve these interests is the 
chief function of a commercial bank, 
and its chief claim to the right to exist. 
To see that his bank belongs to the sys- 
tem that best assures this is his plain 
duty. Should the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, because of political meddling, be- 
come unfitted properly to care for the 
country’s business needs, then some 
other agency must be found. Business 
must go on. 

Not only should we oppose all efforts 
to weaken our Federal Reserve System, 
we should if possible add to its mem- 
bership. It is doubtful whether it would 
be wise to do this by mandatory legisla- 
tion. The unwilling partner usually is 
a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. We should make the System 
so attractive that no state chartered in- 
stitutions having the necessary capital 
requirements could afford to stay out. 

No well managed bank would con- 
tinue to give credit to a customer who 
year after year spent more than he 
earned and borrowed the excess, con- 
stantly getting deeper into debt. No 
nation that year after year spends more 
than its income, and borrows to balance 
its budget, long can keep its currency 
sound and its exchange at parity. No 
nation with an unsound currency can 
have good credit, and be able to borrow 
at regular market rates when it pleases. 
Today our currency is sound and our 
credit good, but how long would they so 
remain should our politicians have their 
way unchecked? The most dangerous 
time is when the ways first divide. We 





*From an address delivered before the annual 
meeting of the Trust Companies Association of 
the State of New York, February 14, 1923. 
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main office of the “old” Sea- 
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are perilously near that time. We must 
oppose the first wrong step no matter 
how remote the consequences may seem. 
Should Congress persist in its attempt 
to start our Federal Reserve System on 
the wrong road we must persist in our 
opposition. 

To the average banker a Federal Re- 
serve Bank is principally a place to get 
rediscounts, to clear country checks, and 
to make credit transfers. While these 
functions are useful and important they 
could, in case of necessity, be performed 
by other agencies, perhaps not so well, 
but still performed. The two indispen- 
sable functions of the Federal Reserve 
System, which operate so naturally and 
silently that often they are forgotten, 
are the mobilization of our gold reserves 
and the issuance of currency. What- 
ever other business Congress may com- 
pel us to divert from the Federal Re- 
serve System these two functions never 
should be divided with any other 
agency. The entire banking interests of 
our country must stand or fall together 
on that basis. We should have no fiat 
money, or debased currency, such as 
Russia and Germany issue. There 
should be no rival institution of any 
kind, holding its own gold reserves and 
weakening our central gold fund. For 
these two functions there is no other 
agency, there should be no other agency. 

Notwithstanding this it is conceivable 
that the gold reserve might be divided, 
that in emergencies we might find 
methods of pooling our gold, which 
while far less efficient than the Federal 
Reserve System still might get us 
through without disaster. The question 
of mobilization of gold reserves, im- 
portant as it is, falls into comparative 
insignificance when compared with the 
importance of having only one bank of 
issue and of keeping the currency issued 
by that bank sound beyond question. 
The greatest danger we face today is 
consiant Congressional meddling, great- 
er because Congress has no real inten- 
tion of impairing the security of our 
currency issues, and probably is un- 
aware of the fact that although not one 
vf the proposed amendments may even 
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mention currency some of them unin- 
tentionally may contain more possible 
damage to it than if deliberately so de- 
signed. 

Currency is not money. It is only a 
promise to pay money. By common 
consent, based on long experience, gold 
of standard weight and fineness is the 
only money of final redemption. Cur- 
rency is only one form of credit. 
Whether a bank enters on its books a 
credit subject to check by its depositor, 
issues to him its check on itself, its cer- 
tificate of deposit payable on demand, 
or its note in the form of currency, not 
only is its obligation in every case 
exactly the same but the essence of 
every transaction is the same. They dif- 
fer in form only. This is true of Fed- 
eral Reserve Notes. Not on the printed 
currency itself, but on the ability of the 
Federal Reserve System promptly to re- 
deem that currency in gold depends its 
soundness. At present the law requires 
that Federal Reserve Notes shall be 
covered by not less than 40 per cent. 
in gold and not more than 60 per cent. 
in short time promissory notes based 
upon strictly commercial transactions. 
Should the law be changed, should all 
or the larger part of that 60 per cent. 
be represented by farm notes, due in a 
year or longer, given perhaps to finance 
the purchase of land or machinery, and 
should the public suddenly realize what 
that means, and lose confidence in our 
currency, as actually happened in 1895 
when they presented greenbacks issued 
by the United States and demanded 
gold, depleting the Government gold re- 
serves to the danger point; the conse- 
quences might be serious, how serious 
none can predict. 

The average man does not discrim- 
inate between capital investment and 
loans, between notes based upon them, 
or between long time loans based upon 
fixed property and short time loans as 
represented by notes the proceeds of 
which are used to buy lumber, grain or 
produce, which in a short time will be 
sold, the proceeds of which will pay off 
the loans. Short time loans of this 
character are the only proper cover for 
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that percentage of currency issues not 
covered by gold. 

Whatever amendments may make 
eligible for rediscount at Federal Re- 
serve Banks long time paper, or paper 
based on land contracts, or on assets not 
quickly convertible into cash, such 
paper never should be eligible as a basis 
for circulation. In the conduct of or- 
dinary banking business banks might 
have various standards, much slow and 
even poor paper might be discounted, 
with no worse results than reduction or 
temporary stoppage of dividends, but 
no such risk can be run with our cur- 
rency. It is the lifeblood of our finan- 
cial and business system. The slightest 
deviation from the highest standard 
would affect our financial health as 
quickly and as surely as the slightest 
vitiation of the blood affects physical 
health. Tampering with the Federal 
Reserve System is more than tampering 
with a mere banking system, it is tam- 
pering with the source of our currency. 
Should we debase our currency those of 
moderate means and the working man 
would be the greatest sufferers. For 
proof turn not alone to Russia but to 
Germany. All the savings of the 
thrifty for years now are payable in 
debased currency, and are worth prac- 


tically nothing. The wages a German 
worker gets today will be worth he 
knows not how much next week, prob- 
ably less than now. The same causes 
here will produce the same effects. 

I do not exaggerate. Rather do I 
understate, for fear of seeming exag- 
geration. To the average man who has 
not studied this question, who does not 
know that the unsound banking prac- 
tices which led to the collapse of Ger- 
man currency date from long before the 
war, the sober truth, expressed in ade- 
quate language, would be unbelievable. 
I do not say that Germany deliberately 
chose the wrong road, but that the first 
violation of sound banking principles 
started her on that road, probably with- 
out her knowledge. Every further vio- 
lation, even though apparently trifling, 
took her further on that road. When 
the war broke out she could not go back 
but had to travel that road to the end. 
Only when every man who deposits a 
dollar in the bank, or carries a dollar 
in his pocket, realizes that the value 
of his own dollar is today in danger, 
and when our citizens as a body say to 
Congress “Don’t meddle with the Fed- 
eral Reserve System” can we consider 
our currency out of danger. 


au 


A Traveling Studentship Competition 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM, architect, 
who was born in England and 
studied there, and received many 
scholarships himself came later to 
America and subsequently made a great 
success of his work. He is now offering 
silver and gold medals and a traveling 
studentship to English architectural 
students, which will give them oppor- 
tunities of making a greater success of 
their architectural education. He is 
carrying out the following plan: 


All large architectural schools in Great 
Britain are invited to compete. The Royal 





Institute of British Architects will annually 
arrange a problem of some definite practical 
existing condition that will have to be met, 
and designs submitted in each of the com- 
peting schools. 

This problem will be the designing of a 
commercial structure such as an office build- 
ing, hotel, apartment house, warehouse, etc., 
for which the student will have to submit not 
only the design, but also the most accurate 
approximate statement of costs and a finan- 
cial statement as to the probable revenue, 
upkeep, costs, depreciation, etc.. In other 
words a complete financial statement of the 
entire undertaking. 

The judges will be composed of a group 
of men consisting of a prominent architect, 
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a prominent builder and a prominent busi- 
ness man, who will check up on all points of 
merit. 

A silver medal will be awarded to the 
best design submitted in each school. The 
winners of these medals will send their 
drawings to London where the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects will judge them, 
as mentioned above, and select the best one, 
which will receive a gold medal, and the 
winner will also have a trip to America 
where he will stay and study for six months 
the American architectural methods. On his 
return to England he will be required to 
write a report on his findings, and copies 
of this report will be distributed among all 
the schools that have submitted designs in 
the competition. 


This plan has been submitted to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
who at this time are working upon the 
same, and has been given to all of the 
larger schools in England such as the 
University of London, University Col- 
lege, University of Liverpool, Manches- 
ter School of Architecture, Edinburgh 
College of Art, Glasgow School of Art, 
the Board of Education and prominent 
architects in England. It has been 
received with great enthusiasm and let- 
ters are coming in daily congratulating 
Mr. Bossom on this splendid idea. 

The interesting feature of this com- 
petition is that England will send her 
students to America to study our mod- 
ern commercial architecture, which is 
conceded to be the best in the world, 
and undoubtedly many students will 
prefer to come to study conditions here 
rather than going on the Continent 
as they did in former years to get ideas. 

Also, it is Mr. Bossom’s hope that 
this interchange of ideas will help very 
much to add to the understanding be- 
tween the great English speaking 
peoples. 

England is particularly pleased with 
this plan because it promises to stir up 
building, which has of late been oper- 
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ated largely at a loss due to the absence 
of the financial requirements on the part 
of the architects, and it should in a 
reasonable time to some extent help the 
unemployment problem, which is so 
acute at present. It will also be stim- 





ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
New York Architect 


ulating to investors and bankers, and 
kindred organizations are interested in 
the scheme. 

Mr. Bossom is going abroad in the 
very near future to conclude the various 
details and make the necessary pro- 
visions with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects under whose juris- 
diction it is being arranged that the 
scholarship shall be awarded. 


We 
































































































Consider It This Way! 


“J HEN you select the First National 

Bank as your St. Louis correspond- 

ent you establish relations with the 

largest National bank West of the Mississippi— 

whose policies are broad and liberal, tempered 

by sound judgment—whose resources are ade- 

quate to meet all requirements—whose officers 

are in constant touch with the changing condi- 

tions in the banking and business world—whose 

prompt and efficient service is rendered banks 

and bankers in EVERY state in the Union with 
complete satisfaction. 


It is a pleasure to answer letters of inquiry 





BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 


Capital and Surplus . $15,000,000.00 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


NONCERNING the need for farm 
> credits legislation, which has 
culminated in the passage of the 
composite rural credits bill, a meas- 
ure combining the Capper, Lenroot- 
Anderson and Strong bills, setting up 
two systems of rural credits, providing 
for the permanent organization of the 
twelve Federal Land Banks, and ex- 
tending the life of the War Finance 
Corporation until April 1, 1924, the 
bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board 
Savs: 


“It has become clear that the farmer’s 
needs for productive credit are not ade- 
quately provided for by existing ma- 
chinery. A decade ago, when the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act was being discussed, 
the general belief prevailed that six 
months was the maximum period for 
which the farmer needed credit, except 
for the purchase of land. 

“At present, partly as the result of 
the functioning of the Federal Reserve 
System, credit for short-term current 
operations not exceeding six months is, 

enerally speaking, available to the 
farmer, while the Federal Farm Loan 
System and other existing agencies take 
care of the farmer’s needs in purchas- 
ing land and permanent improvements. 

“Developments of the last two or 
three years have brought out the fact, 
however, that additional facilities are 
required to finance the farmer’s current 
long-term operations lasting from six 


The bulletin 


months to three years.” 
continues : 


It is universally recognized that the 
farmers suffered severe economic reverses 
in 1920 and 1921, but it is not so generally 
understood that the economic causes of the 
farmer’s distress were world-wide in scope 
and that enlarged credit facilities are only 
one of many requisites for the improvement 
of the farmer’s economic condition and se- 
curity. 

The relation between farm prices of 
thirty-one leading agricultural commodities 
and the general level of wholesale prices 
can be expressed in an index number. This 
number, computed by Prof. G. F. Warren’s 
method, averaged 80 in 1922, compared with 
75 in 1921 and 86 in 1920. This index num- 
ber signifies that a given amount of the 
farmer’s product which in 1909-1914 would 
have exchanged for $1 worth of other com- 
modities at wholesale would now bring the 
farmer only 80 cents’ worth of these com- 
modities, while a year ago it would have 
purchased only 75 cents’ worth. 

It should be noted, moreover, that this 
calculation is unduly favorable to the farm- 
er, because it compares the farm value of 
his product with the wholesale price of com- 
modities, while as a matter of fact he pur- 
chases at retail prices and must in many 
cases pay additional heavy transportation 
charges. It would be illuminating to have 
an index compiled that would show the re- 
lationship of the farmer’s dollar, realized by 
the sale of his products, to the price of 
commodities which he must buy, weighted 
in accordance with the relative importance 
of these commodities in the farmer’s budget. 

Imperfect as the available index numbers 
are, however, they indicate roughly the ex- 
tent of the decline during 1920 and 1921 of 
the farmer’s buying power, and the extent 
of its recovery in 1922 through price read- 
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justment between various classes of com- 
modities. During the past year the farmer 
regained some of the ground he lost during 
the years of liquidation, and this improve- 
ment is attributable in part to the advance 
in prices and in part to the larger volume 
of crops in 1922 compared with the preced- 
ing year. 

Among the factors affecting the prosperity 
of the American farmer, domestic demand 
for his product ranks first. It is true that of 
the leading staples, particularly cotton and 
wheat, a large proportion is exported and 
that relatively small changes in the supply 
of staple commodities exert a dispropor- 
tionately powerful influence on their prices, 
yet it should be recognized that the degree 
of activity of domestic industry and the 
consequent amount of employment and 
earnings of labor are the most important 
influence in the market for agricultural 
products, certainly in the United States. 

In 1922 exports of agricultural com- 
modities were larger than the year before, 
but the increase affected chiefly the cheaper 
cereals—corn, oats, and rye—while exports 
of wheat were decidedly reduced. Prices of 
practically all agricultural commodities, 
however, were higher in 1922 than in 1921, 
and in this recovery better industrial con- 
ditions, reflected in increased consumption 
by industrial workers, were an important 
factor. 

Whatever the relative importance of the 
different factors contributing to the im- 
provement of agricultural conditions may 
be, it is clear that during the past year the 
farmer emerged from the depth of an un- 
usually severe depression, and that the time 
is now opportune for strengthening his 
economic condition in so far as this can be 
accomplished by improving the credit ma- 
chinery at his command. 


LONG-TERM CREDIT 


Long-term credit requirements of the 
farmer for the purpose of land purchases 
and of permanent improveinents are sup- 
plied by private investors, by mortgage com- 
panies, by Federal land banks, by joint stock 
land banks, by state banks and trust com- 
panies, by insurance companies, and by na- 
tional banks, which obtained authority to 
make loans on real estate under certain re- 
strictions by the Federal Reserve Act. The 
system of Federal land banks, though it 
supplies a small per cent. of the farmer’s 
long-term requirements, has been a great 
help in reaching such farmers as could not 
easily obtain loans through other institutions 
and in reducing and equalizing interest 
charges. 

Generally speaking, it would seem that the 
farmer’s need for credit of from five to 
forty years’ duration is fairly well taken 
care of by existing machinery. With the 


further development of the Federal Farm 
Loan System, which is now progressing at 
a rapid rate, even more satisfactory pro- 
vision for the farmer’s long-term credit 
needs may be anticipated in the near future. 
A provision in the Capper bill raising the 
maximum of loans by Federal land banks 
to one individual from $10,000 to $25,000 is 
intended to increase the service rendered by 
these institutions. 7 


SHORT-TERM CREDIT 


Short-term credit requirements of a 
farmer are primarily for current production 
needs and for carrying crops pending or- 
derly marketing. Three to six months’ 
loans are frequently sufficient for these pur- 
poses, although in some instances the farmer 
requires credit for as long as a year or 
more. It should be borne in mind that a 
much larger proportion of farm activities 
than that of industrial activities is conducted 
without being financed by banks or credit in- 
stitutions of any sort. Many farmers are able 
to meet the winter and spring outlays out 
of the proceeds of the sale of the past year’s 
crop and to carry on their business without 
recourse to borrowing. Another large group 
of farmers is financed chiefly through open 
accounts at local stores and through credit 
from manufacturers for the purchase of 
supplies and equipment on the installment 
plan or otherwise. In this way a large part 
of the credit actually required by farmers 
is granted them in the first instance by 
manufacturers and dealers, who in turn 
apply for credit to the banks. It is true 
that farmers frequently pay high rates for 
this accommodation. 


LOANS FOR CARRYING CROPS 


One of the important short-term credit 
needs of the farmer is for the purpose of 
carrying his crops after they are harvested, 
in order not to flood the market and not 
to break the price of his products. Agri- 
culture is an industry with only one turn- 
over during the year. The entire crop is 
harvested at one time, but its consumption 
is spread over the following year or even 
longer. It may be laid down as a general 
principle that in so far as the farmer 
holds his crops for the purpose of orderly 
marketing, he is entitled to the support of 
banks. To the extent, however, that the 
farmer carries his crops beyond the needs 
of orderly marketing for the purpose of 
maintaining or raising the price by with- 
holding his products, thereby creating 4 
shortage, his conduct is not in the public 
interest and credit demand for this purpose 
need not be the occasion for revising our 
credit organization. 

Stated in another way, in so far as the 
farmer’s holding of crops contributes to the 
even flow of agricultural products to market, 
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rearranging their facilities. 


of St. Louisans in their city. 


HE citizens of St. Louis on February 9th voted 87 
million dollars for public improvements. 
Both W. Frank Carter, chairman of the Bond Campaign Committee, and 


F. W. A. Vesper, president of the Chamber of Commerce, declare that two 
dollars of private money will be spent for every dollar voted in bonds. 


In addition, the Terminal Railroad proposes spending 16 million dollars in 


This means the rebirth of a city already one of America’s largest. 


The courage, vision and enterprise of a people who thus unselfishly co-op- 
erate to insure future civic greatness is proof enough of the unbounded faith 


Our policy in this 65-year-old institution is to ever keep pace with the won- 
derful progress that comes with such incentive and provide every banking 
function for the increasing commercial life bound to follow. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


John G. Lonsdale, 
President. 








In Saint Louis 























it is a legitimate part of orderly marketing, 
but in so far as it creates a shortage at 
one season followed by an excessive supply 
at another, it is not a part of the process 
of orderly marketing, but rather a disturb- 
ing element in the distribution of agricul- 
tural products. 

An amendment to the Federal Reserve 
Act, included in both the Capper and in 
the Lenroot-Anderson bills, provides that 
Federal Reserve Banks may discount ac- 
ceptances drawn for agricultural purposes 
with a maturity up to six months, provided 
the acceptance is secured by a warehouse 
receipt for readily marketable staples. This 
amendment will make it easier for farmers 
to obtain credit for carrying their crops. 

A significant point in connection with 
credit for marketing crops is that a large 
part of it is not required by farmers them- 
selves, but by dealers whose credit facilities 
in our commercial banking system are gen- 
erally conceded to be adequate. It is the 
dealer who purchases the bulk of the 
farmer’s product, carries it to market, and 
frequently holds it in storage before selling. 
To recapitulate, many farmers manage their 
business without the necessity of utilizing 
credit; a large part of the short-term credit 
requirements of the farmer is taken care of 
by other agencies than banks; marketing 
credii is essentially commercial credit rather 


than agricultural credit, and, although some 
adjustment in our credit machinery in the 
interest of the farmer may be necessary, 
particularly with a view to reducing the 
cost of credit to the farmer, his short-term 
credit needs can be satisfied with a fair 
degree of adequacy by existing facilities. 


INTERMEDIATE CREDIT 


It is in the field of productive or so-called 
intermediate credit that the farmer is the 
least well served’ In building up a herd 
of cattle, in setting out an orchard, in pur- 
chasing work animals and machinery, or in 
making outlays for long-term improvements, 
such as drainage or irrigation, the farmer 
needs loans running from six months to 
three years. The machinery for this class 
of loans has been very inadequately de- 
veloped. While farm-loan banks are au- 
thorized to make loans for such purposes, 
the law fixes the minimum maturity of these 
loans at five years and requires a first 
mortgage on the land as security. These 
restrictions decidedly limit the service that 
farm-loan banks can render in providing in- 
termediate credit. 

During the recent credit strain the War 
Finance Corporation was empowered to help 
the farmer in this field and it has accom- 
plished a great deal. Its service is greater 
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than the total volume of its agricultural 
loans of $266,000,000 would indicate, be- 
cause it was able to extend this credit in 
places where the strain was greatest and 
where its funds accomplished a maximum of 
service. But the War Finance Corporation 
is admittedly a temporary organization and 
will not continue to operate in normal 
times. The development of a system of in- 
termediate farm credit on a purely business 
basis is recognized as one of the important 
needs of the country and the bills under 
consideration at the present time provide 
machinery for the granting of this type of 
loans. 

The Capper bill provides for the organiza- 
tion, with the approval and under the su- 
pervision of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, of “Federal agricultural credit” in- 
stitutions with a minimum capital of $250,- 
000, with power to make loans for agricul- 
tural purposes for as long as nine months 
when secured by warehouse receipts cover- 
ing nonperishable agricultural products, and 
for as long as three years when secured 
by chattel mortgages constituting a first lien 
on live stock or dairy herds. ‘These insti- 
tutions are authorized to raise funds by re- 
discounting paper discounted with them and 
by selling 3-year debentures secured by such 
paper. 

The bill authorizes the reserve banks to 
purchase acceptances of these corporations 
whenever the Federal Reserve Board deems 
it in the public interest. The bill also pro- 
vides for the creation of rediscount corpora- 
tions with a capital of $1,000,000 or more, 
empowered to rediscount paper for the Fed- 
eral agricultural credit corporations. 

The Lenroot-Anderson bill, on the other 
hand, increases the powers of Federal Land 
banks and provides for the organization 
within these banks of farm credit depart- 
ments with an initial capital of $5,000,000 
furnished by the United States Government. 
These departments are authorized to issue 
debentures up to ten times their capital and 
to use their funds in rediscounting for banks 
and other agencies paper drawn for agri- 
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cultural production and marketing purposes. 
The bill also authorizes the farm-loan banks 
to rediscount paper with the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

Both bills provide for amendments of the 
Federal Reserve Act permitting under cer- 
tain restrictions the discount by Federal Re- 
serve Banks of agricultural paper with ma- 
turity not exceeding nine months. The Cap- 
per bill also extends the life of the War 
Finance Corporation to the end of February, 
1924. 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FARM PRICES 


Credit requirements of farmers are closely 
related to the movement of agricultural 
prices. On the one hand, higher prices call 
for larger loans in order to produce and 
market the same quantity of crops, while, 
on the other hand, price declines, such as oc- 
curred in 1920, make it impossible for many 
farmers to liquidate their loans by the sale 
of their crops and result in frozen credits 
and in a consequent increase of the total 
volume of outstanding loans. Price stability 
is therefore greatly to be desired in the 
interests of the farmer, among other reasons, 
because it would make it easier to deter- 
mine and provide for his financial require- 
ments. And yet it is a well-known fact that 
prices of farm products are subject to more 
violent fluctuations than prices of most 
other classes of commodities, and that these 
ups and downs cause acute distress to 
farmers. 

There are several reasons for this phe- 
nomenon, one of which is that farms pro- 
duce largely raw materials, and experience 
shows that prices of raw materials fluctuate 
more widely than those of manufactured 
articles. The reason is that manufacturers 
of staple finished products can reduce or 
discontinue production and cut off pur- 
chases of raw materials when business is 
slow, while their customers, the wholesaler, 
the retailer, and the consumer, can not re- 
strict their purchases of necessities of life 
so promptly or so drastically. It should 
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also be mentioned that credit stringency, 
which may cause the farmer to sell his prod- 
ucts sooner than he wishes, may also cause 
shortage of funds to his purchasers, and 
may thus be -reflected in a fall of prices 
caused both by an increased supply and a 
diminished demand in the market for agri- 
cultural products. 

The volume of the farmer’s production is 
much less subject to control than the volume 
of manufactures. Farm production is in- 
elastic. In most cases the farmer raises 
crops on his entire tillable land; his labor 
supply consists chiefly of his family, and he 
is not in a position materially to reduce his 
outlay for labor. The farmer is not in a 
position to tell in advance whether the de- 
cline in price will be sufficient to deprive 
him of the proceeds of the additional labor 
expended in raising a larger crop. And yet 
the total value of a large crop is often less 
than the total value of a short crop, as 
prices generally decline more than in pro- 
portion to the increase in the supply. 

But the farmer’s greatest single handicap 
is lack of coéperation and the resulting 
scarcity of market information and_ bar- 
gaining strength. Seven million farmers 
acting individually can not create a mar- 
ket, but are almost entirely at the mercy 
of economic forces beyond their control. It 
is in coéperation resulting in better planned 
production and more systematic marketing 
based on wider information that lies the 
chief remedy for the economic insecurity of 
the farmer. 


FARMER AND THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


What is the relation of the Federal Re- 
serve System to the economic and credit 
needs of the farmer? ‘The establishment 
of the Federal Reserve System has saved 
the farmer from the effects of periodic 
money stringency which in past years of 
credit strain have often resulted in financial 
panic, drastic liquidation of loans, and de- 
pression. Through the issuance of Federal 
reserve notes secured by eligible paper the 
reserve system has put at the service of 
the farmer, as well as of others, a currency 
that is available at any time in amounts 
limited practically only by the volume of 
legitimate requirements. Furthermore, the 
reserves of other reserve banks are at the 
disposal of any region which is in need of 
currency. In a year like 1920, for instance, 
when on the top of a large amount of frozen 
loans there came a heavy demand for cur- 
rency for moving record crops, the reserve 
banks in agricultural districts at one time 
were borrowing as much as $267,000,000 
from those in industrial districts. 

But the Federal Reserve Act contains also 
special provisions for the farmer’s benefit. 
It makes an exception in favor of the 
farmer in that it permits the rediscount of 
agricultural paper with a maturity extend- 


“Knowing the new ropes.” 
That’s the secret of to- 
day’s successful European 
travel. Let “COOK’S” 
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ing for as long as six months, while the limit 
for all other classes of paper is ninety days. 
The law provides that the proportion that 
agricultural paper may form of the entire 
assets of a reserve bank shall be fixed by 
the Federal Reserve Board; and the board 
fixed this ratio at 99 per cent. and has never 
reduced it. In spite of these provisions, dis- 
counts of paper classified as agricultural or 
live-stock paper have always constituted a 
relatively small proportion of the total dis- 
counts of the Federal Reserve Banks. But 
such loans do not even remotely measure the 
service of the system to the farmer. 

The farmer may borrow money from his 
bank on Government securities and these 
loans may be rediscounted with the reserve 
banks, or he may borrow on his own note, 
and his bank may obtain accommodation 
from the reserve bank on other notes, or 
borrow from that bank on its own collateral 
note secured by United States obligations 
or other eligible collateral. ‘The connection 
between the borrowing farmer and the re- 
serve bank may be even more remote. The 
fariner may, and in a great many cases does, 
borrow from a nonmember bank, which in 
order to accommodate him in turn borrows 
fron: its city correspondent and the latter, 
in order to take care of its correspondent, 
obt ins an advance from the reserve bank. 
This advance, which is by far the most im- 


portant form of indirect accommodation to 
farmers, is in the service of agriculture, but 
the funds can not be traced from the reserve 
bank to the farmer. 

In considering the relation of longer-term 
agricultural credit to the reserve banks the 
essentially commercial nature of the Federal 
Reserve System should be kept in mind. It 
should not be forgotten, simply because it is 
elementary, that the Federal Reserve Banks 
are the holders of the ultimate reserves of 
the country, that their deposits are not 
merely demand deposits but reserve de- 
posits, which must be available to the mem- 
ber banks at any time in order to protect 
the latter’s deposits obtained from the pub- 
lic. For these reasons the discounts of re- 
serve banks must always be of relatively 
short maturity, though the Federal Reserve 
Board believes that the extension of the 
limit of maturity for agricultural paper 
from six to nine months, under proper safe- 
guards and provided the paper is sound in 
every respect, would have no unfavorable 
effect on the liquidity of reserve bank 
assets. As a matter of fact, the great bulk 
of the discounts of the reserve banks is of 
much shorter maturity than the permissible 
maximum, the average maturity of paper 
discounted in October, 1922, for the system 
being only about ten days, and ranging from 
less than four days at the New York bank 
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to over fifty-eight days at the Minneapolis 
bank. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


Recognizing that codperation for market- 
ing crops is the best step that farmers can 
take in the direction of improving their 
credit standing and their general economic 
condition, the Federal Reserve Board in its 
rulings has gone as far as existing law 
permits in encouraging loans to coéperative 
marketing organizations. ‘The board has 
ruled that, whenever the associations are so 
organized that they acquire title in the crops 
and do not simply sell the crops on com- 
mission, and whenever they are conducted as 
mutual nonprofit-making enterprises, bills 
drawn by growers and accepted by mar- 
keting associations at the time such growers 
deliver their crops to the associations are 
eligible for discount by reserve banks as 
agricultural paper with a maximum maturity 
of six months, provided the proceeds of the 
discount are used for agricultural purposes. 

The board has ruled that “a banker’s ac- 
ceptance drawn by a grower or by a co- 
éperative marketing association composed 
exclusively of growers of nonperishable, 
readily marketable staple agricultural prod- 
ucts, to finance the orderly marketing of 
such products grown by such grower or 
growers and secured at the time of ac- 
ceptance by a warehouse, terminal, or other 
similar receipt, issued by a party independ- 
ent of the borrower and conveying security 
title to such products, may be purchased 
if it has a maturity at the time of purchase 
not in excess of six months, exclusive of 
days of grace; provided, that the acceptor 
remains secured throughout the life of the 
acceptance, and that the acceptance con- 
forms in other respects to the relevant re- 
quirements of” existing regulations. 

This ruling authorises the Federal Reserve 
Banks to purchase in open market bankers’ 
acceptances drawn by growers or marketing 
associations having a maturity up to six 
months, and by this means the market for 
acceptances so drawn has been greatly 
widened, as the ability of bill brokers to sell 
such acceptances to the reserve banks en- 
hances the liquidity and attractiveness of 
the bills. Along this line the Lenroot- 
Anderson bill contains a provision author- 
izing the farm-loan banks to make direct 
loans for from six months to three years to 
cobperative associations engaged in produc- 
ing or marketing agricultural products or 
live stock, provided the loans are secured 
by warehouse receipts, by shipping docu- 
ments, or by mortgages on live stock. 

The Capper bill broadens the definition 
of agricultural paper, eligible as such for 
discount with reserve banks, so as to in- 
clude certain paper of codperative market- 
ing associations. Under existing law such 
paper is considered commercial rather than 
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agricultural in character and eligible for 
discount only if its maturity does not ex- 
ceed ninety days. The result of the pro- 
posed change will be to render such paper 
eligible if secured by warehouse receipts 
with a maturity up to nine months. 

The Federal Reserve Board has indorsed 
certain amendments to the Federal Re- 
serve Act proposed by both bills under con- 
sideration, designed further to increase the 
usefulness of the system to farmers. It is 
not opposed to the extension of maximum 
maturity of certain agricultural paper from 
six to nine months, and it has indorsed the 
plan to permit banks with smaller capital 
than that now required to join the system, 
provided they will build up the deficiency 
during three years following their admis- 
sion. The last amendment if enacted will 
make it easier for country banks to become 
members of the Federal Reserve System and 
will thus bring the system closer to the 
farmer and his credit needs. In order to in- 
duce smaller banks to join the reserve 


system the bills amend the method of dis- 
tributing reserve bank earnings so that, 
after payment of the six per cent. dividend 
to members and of an equal amount to the 
Government, member banks will be entitled 
to receive another 3 per cent. on their cap- 
ital, the balance to go to the Government. 
This survey of the rural credit situation 
indicates that existing credit machinery is 
capable of taking care of the farmer’s short- 
term credit needs fairly well and that im- 
provement in this field must be looked for 
in the direction of greater standardization 
of the farmer’s business and products as 
well as in the direction of well-managed co- 
éperative action by the farmers themselves. 
A real need exists, however, for bringing the 
farmer in closer contact with the flow of 
investment funds, necessary chiefly for his 
so-called intermediate or productive credit 
purposes. It is in this field ‘that improve- 
ment of the farmer’s economic condition 
may be anticipated from legislative action. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


American Bankers Association—at Atlan- 
tic City, Sept. 24-27. 

Executive Council, A. B. A.—at Rye, N. 
Y., April 23-26. 

Investment Bankers Association—at 
Washington, D. C., October 28-31. 

Safe Deposit Convention—at New York, 
April 20-21. 

New York—June 11-13. 

Pennsylvania—at Atlantic City, May 
23-25. 


NEW NATIONAL BANK EXAMINER 
FOR NEW YORK 


Comptroller of the Currency Crissinger 
has tranferred John L. Proctor, National 
Bank Examiner to New York City to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 


Oliver W. Birckhead who has accepted a 
vice-presidency of the Harriman National 
Bank. 

Mr. Proctor is one of the best known of 
the examiners of the United States as his 
experience in banking has been nationwide. 

After graduating from the University of 
Minnesota, he entered the employ of the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, and advanced to the position of 
paying teller, when he resigned to become 
a national bank assistant examiner and was 
assigned to the Pittsburgh district. 

His work in Pennsylvania attracted the 
attention of the Department of Justice and 
his transfer to that department was asked 
for, to investigate bank failures and to 
assist in prosecutions. Shortly after enter- 
ing the Department of Justice, President 
Taft and Attorney General Wickersham 
sent him on a special mission to Alaska 
which necessitated several trips over the 
trail during the winter. 

To complete his experience he desired 
actual inside work as a bank official so for 
a year he was cashier of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of Seattle, Washington. 

He returned to the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency last year and has 
been for the past six months in charge of the 
Idaho district, where bank matters have not 


been too sound on account of bad crops and 
sheep and wool conditions, and where an 
experienced and resourceful examiner was 
necessary. 


CONVENTION OF SAFE DEPOSIT 
MEN 


A convention of safe deposit men from 
all over the United States, will be held at 
the Hotel Commodore, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 20 and 21, under the auspices 
of the New York State Safe Deposit Asso- 
ciation. 

Large delegations are expected from the 
eighteen different safe deposit associations 
located in different parts of the United 
States, and judging from the attendance 
in the past, there should be at least 300 
representatives present. 

Last year the convention was held at 
Chicago. There were delegates at that time 
from California, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota and intervening points. It was 
declared to be the most successful meeting 
of safe deposit men ever held. The New 
York Association will endeavor, if possible, 
to make this convention of greater interest 
and value. There will be various papers 
read on subjects in connection with the 
safe deposit industry, and numerous ques- 
tions covering safe deposit practice will be 
brought up for discussion. 

The president of the association is 
Chauncey L. Mitchell, the vice-presidents 
are Charles P. Schultz and Louis V. Ennis, 
the secretary and treasurer is Walter C. 
Reid. The office of the Association is at 
60 East Forty-second street. 

On Friday evening the visiting delegations 
will be the guests of the New York Asso- 
ciation at a theater party. On Saturday 
evening the banquet will be held. Seymour 
Cromwell, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, Douglas Mallock of Chicago and 
Sherman Rogers, the industrial editor of the 
Outlook Magazine will be the speakers. 


GUARANTY COMPANY ELECTS 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Guaranty Company of New York, held 
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February 20, all of the officers were re- 
elected. At the same meeting John F. Pat- 
terson was appointed an assistant vice- 
president of the company. It was also an- 
nounced that W. M. Falion has been ap- 
pointed an assistant treasurer. 


IRVING-COLUMBIA BANK 
DIRECTORS 


Stockholders of the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company, recently formed by the con- 
solidation of the Irving Bank, New York, 
and the Columbia Trust Company, held a 
special meeting on February 23 and elected 
the following board of directors for the new 
institution: Milo M. Belding, William C. 
Breed, A. E. Carlton, Edward H. Clark, 
Edward Cornell, Warren Cruikshank, Wil- 
liam K. Dick, Henry Fletcher, James M. 
Gifford, Alexander Gilbert, J. Horace Hard- 
ing, Harold A. Hatch, Willard V. King, Lee 
Kohns, Frederic G. Lee, Adam K. Luke, 
Arthur W. Milburn, Sidney Z. Mitchell, Au- 
gustus G. Paine, Jr., Hubert T. Parson, 
Charles E. Perkins, Lewis E. Pierson, John 
J. Pulleyn, Jacob L. Reiss, Noah C. Rogers, 
Arthur Sachs, William Skinner, Frederick 
Strauss, Alfred H. Swayne, William A. 
Tucker, Elisha Walker, Harry E. Ward, 
Theodore F. Whitmarsh, Daniel W. Whit- 
more, Harry M. Williams. 

Lewis E. Pierson continues as chairman 
of the board and Harry E. Ward as presi- 
dent. 


TRUST COMPANY GIVES DINNER TO 
WOMEN BANKERS 

On the occasion of the annual banquet of 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association at the Hotel Waldorf, 
New York, February 15, Mrs. William 
Laimbeer, assistant secretary in charge of 
the women’s department of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of 
New York acted as the company’s hostess 
at a dinner given in honor of the following 
women bankers: Miss Virginia D. H. Fur- 
man, assistant secretary Irving ‘SBank- 
Columbia Trust Company; Mrs. Key Cam- 
mack, assistant secretary New York Trust 
Company; Miss Minna Bruere, assistant 
secretary Central Union Trust Company; 
Miss Jean Reid, in charge of the women’s 
department Bankers Trust Company; Miss 
Mary Vail Andress, manager personal serv- 
ive bureau of the Paris Office, Bankers Trust 
Company; Miss Helen M. Carroll, in charge 
of the women’s department, Forty-second 
Street Office, National City Company; and 
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Miss Caroline Olney, in charge of the 
women’s department, Seventy-third Street 
Office of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company. 

The guests later occupied a box in the 
main ballroom during the addresses at the 
Trust Companies dinner. 


MERGER OF EQUITABLE TRUST 
COMPANY AND IMPORTERS AND 
TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 


Negotiations have been conducted for 
several weeks past with a view to merging 
the Importers and Traders National Bank 
into The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. The proposition in its final form has 
been approved by the board of directors of 
the former bank who will recommend its 
acceptance to their stockholders in due 
course. It has also been approved by the 
executive committee of The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, and it was ratified 
by the board of trustees. It will probably 
be three months before the merger is com- 
pleted. 

To accomplish the merger it will be neces- 
sary to increase the capital stock of The 
Equitable Trust Company of New York 
from $20,000,000 to $23,000,000. Upon the 
completion of the transaction the capitaliza- 
tion of The Equitable Trust Company will 
stand as follows: Capital, $23,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits approximately, 
$9,500,000. 

In order to retain the continuity of con- 
tact and personal relationship with the 
clientele of the Importers and Traders Na- 
tional Bank, which is largely commercial and 
long standing, it is proposed that E. Town- 
send shall become chairman of the advisory 
board of the Importers & Traders office of 
The Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
and H. H. Powell and E. P. Townsend shall 
become vice-presidents of The Equitable 
Trust Company and continue the manage- 
ment of the Importers and Traders office. 
In addition it is proposed to elect several 
members of the Importers and Traders 
board to the board of The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. 

By reason of the more diversified organ- 
ization of The Equitable Trust Company, re- 
ferring particularly to the foreign depart- 
ment, bond department and trust depart- 
ment, the company will be able to give 
the proposed management of the Importers 
and Traders office substantial codperation. 

It is probable that the present Colonial 
office of The Equitable Trust Company, sit- 
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A very trim and smart model is this latest Pierce-Arrow Four- 
Passenger Touring Car. Especially strong is its appeal to the 
man or the woman who delights in controlling the power of 
an engine so perfect in its action as the Dual- Valve Six. 


Passengers, too, find much to win approval. Center arm 
tests, for example, convert each seat into two individual easy 
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leather and deeply cushioned. 


Throughout the car you will find that thoughtfulness for the 
comfort and convenience of driver and passenger alike that 
is so definitely a part of Pierce-Arrow practice. 


This and other late creations in Pierce-Arrow open cars are 
now being exhibited by Pierce-Arrow dealers. A ’phone call 
will bring a car, and competent driver, to your door. 
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uated at the corner of Broadway and Park 
Row, will eventually be consolidated with 
the Importers and Traders office. 


BRONZE TABLET IN NEW BRANCH 


There is reproduced here the bronze tablet 
which has been placed in the new Madison 
avenue branch of the Bank of New York 
and Trust Company. On the tablet are given 
the names of the founders of both the Bank 
of New York and the New York Life In- 
surance and Trust Company which were con- 
solidated recently. Above the names are 
the seals of the banks. 

The Bank of New York was established in 
2, 1784 by Samuel Franklin, William Maxwell, 








Bronze tablet in commemoration of founders of the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company 


tobert Nicholas Low, Comfort 
Sands, Daniel McCormick, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Isaac Roosevelt, Joshua Waddington, 
John Vanderbilt, Thomas Randall, Thomas 
Stoughton, James Buchanan, William Con- 
stable, William Edgar, John Murray, Gulian 
Verplanck and Rufus King. 

The founders of the New York Life In- 
surance and Trust Company in 1830 were: 
William Bard, Stephen Van Rensselaer, John 
Jacob Astor, Morgan Lewis, Robert Emmet, 
Stephen Whitney, Isaiah Townsend, James 
Gore King, Peter Lorillard, Peter Augustus 
Jay, Be ‘rley Robinson, Cadwalader B. 
Colden, mes Kent, Thomas W. I.udlow, 


Bowne, 
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SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLES 
Write for full-length free samples of 
DIXON’S ELDORADO and full- 
length free samples of Dixon’s‘‘BEST” 
COLORED PENCILS. Both are 
supreme in their field. 











JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 163-J, Jersey City, N. J. 







Canadian Distributors: 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 












Court House 
New Albany, Indiana 


er 


of Triumph Over Tine 


Today when one hears of a permanently constructed building, one instinc- 
tively thinks of Indiana Limestone, for this country contains so many 
beautiful old structures in which this natural stone has been used. 
Intheaccompanying illustration is shown the Court House at New Albany, 
Indiana, built of Indiana Limestone sixty years ago. While other buildings 
constructed at that time of inferior materials, have long since deteriorated, 
this civic landmark stands today in its stately majesty as sound as when 
erected. 
There are many venerable structures throughout our Nation which attest 
the extreme durability of Indiana Limestone. In some instances, where 
the architectural styles have become obsolete, Indiana Limestone build- 
ings are being torn down and the stone, structurally sound after half a 
century’s service, is being re-cut and re-worked for use in new and impor- 
tant buildings. This salvage value is unequaled in any other building material. 
Builders who select this worthy material are assured of lasting satisfac- 
tion, for Time cannot efface the durable beauty of “The Nation’s Build- 
ing Stone.” 

The latest addition to the Indiana Limestone library is just 


off the ye This booklet illustrates many fine examples 
of bank buildings and will be sent free upon request 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 758, Bedford, Indiana 
Metropolitan Service Bureau, 622 Marbridge Bldg., New York City 
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Ogden Hoffman, Robert Lenox, Gulian C. 
Verplanck, Isaac Lawrence and others. 


CHANGE IN BANKERS’ EUROPEAN 
TOUR 


There will be a change of schedule for the 
five days, from July 30 to August 3, of the 
special tour to Europe for bankers which 
leaves New York on June 23 for seven weeks 
in Europe, under the direction of Lifsey 
Tours, Inc., New York. On account of un- 
settled conditions in the Rhine district, Hol- 
land will be visited in place of Germany. 
This conclusion was found advisable after 
consultation with B. E. Smythe and several 
other bankers who are already booked for 
this tour. The change of schedule for the 
five days is given here: 

Monday, July 30—Leave Lucerne after breakfast 
by special train via Basle and Belfort arriving 
Paris in time for dinner. Luncheon will be 
served in dining car. 

Tuesday, July 31—Day open for rest and in- 
dividual sightseeing or shopping. 

Wednesday, August 1—Leave Paris after break- 
fast by special train via Antwerp to Amster- 
dam arriving in time for dinner. Luncheon 
will be served in dining car. 

Thursday, August 2—In the forenoon a drive 
around Amsterdam viewing the important 
points of interest of Holland’s Commercial 
Metropolis, an early lunch will be served. 
After luncheon a long afternoon boat trip to 
the Island of Marken, a charming little island 
of queer little cottages, noted for the par- 
ticular colored costumes of its inhabitants, 
returning via the Zuider Zee and arriving in 
time for dinner. 

Friday, August 3—Leave Amsterdam after 
breakfast by special train to the Hague. 
Drive about the city, visiting the various 
places of interest such as the Peace Palace, 
etc., also to Scheveningen on the North Sea 
visiting the House in the Woods, proceeding 
by special train after lunch for Brussels, ar- 
riving in time for dinner. 


ATLANTIC CITY FOR 1923 
CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association will be held this year 
at Atlantic City, it is announced by F. N. 
Shepherd, executive manager of the Asso- 
ciation. The session will be held on Septem- 
ber 24, 25, 26 and 27, the headquarters being 
at the Hotel Traymore where the various 
committee meetings will take place. The 
main session of the general convention will 
be held on the $1,000,000 pier. 


BUFFALO BETTER BUSINESS 
COMMISSION ORGANIZED 


The Buffalo Better Business Commission, 
Incorporated, recently organized by men 
prominently identified with all phases of 
Buffalo’s business life is to have as its 
managing secretary, John N. Garver form- 


Audits «a Systems | 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


| McArdle, 
| Djorup & McArdle | 


42 Broadway, New York 


erly of Boston. Its offices will be located in 
room 610 Ellicott square. 

The Buffalo commission will be very much 
like the better business commissions which 
are functioning so well in many other cities. 
The commission has the backing of men 
in all kinds of business, retail merchants, 
dry goods men, brokers, investment bankers, 
real estate dealers, bankers, newspapermen, 
manufacturers and employers of labor. 

One of the prime objects is to obtain 
truth in advertising in merchandising of 
goods and also to combat the sale of worth- 
less or fraudulent securities. 

The commission will incorporate with 
these officers: Frank B. Baird, president; 
Lewis G. Harriman, vice-president and 
treasurer; and Mr. Graver, managing secre- 
tary. The directors will include Mr. Baird, 
Emanuel Boasberg, Colonel Cnarles Clifton, 
Sidney Detmers, Charles L. Gurney, Lewis 
G. Harriman, Edward L. Hengerer, Fred C. 
Jahraus, John A. Kloepfer, E. C. McDougal, 
1. C. Kantrowitz, R. L. O’Brian, J4 F. 
Schoellkopf, James H. McNulty, Edward H. 
Butler. 
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UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 1214, per cent. on 
the capital stock of the United States Trust 
Company of New York has been declared 
payable on April 2, to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 20, 1923. 


NEW MANAGER BOND 
DEPARTMENT 


Harold S. Schultz, manager of the New 
York office of the Hibernia Securities Com- 
pany, Ine., of New Orleans, announces the 
appointment of James M. Rhett, as manager 
of the bond department of that office. 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY 
ELECTIONS 


On February 15, 1923, Charles M. Van 
Kleeck was elected vice-president of the 
Fulton Trust Company of New York to 
succeed Hermann H. Cammann, resigned, 
who had served in that office from the or- 
ganization of the company in 1890. 

On February 10, Mr. Van Kleeck com- 
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MOUNT AND ROBERTSON, INC. 
41 Beaver Street, New York City 


Phone Broad 1957 


7) 


pleted thirty years service with the com- 
pany, having begun as a messenger in 1893. 
After serving in various capacities, Mr. 
Van Kleeck was appointed assistant secre- 
tary in 1904. The appointment to the office 
of secretary followed in 1910 and in 1918 
he was elected second vice-president and 
trustee. 

Arthur J. Morris entered the employ of 
the Fulton Trust Company of New York 
as messenger in 1900. In 1915 he was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary and in 1918 ad- 
vanced to secretary. In 1922 he was elected 
a trustee and on February 15, followed his 
election to the office of the second vice- 
president. 

P. W. Shepard received his early training 
in the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, leaving there to become associated 
with the Mount Vernon Trust Company, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., with which institu- 
tion he was connected for fifteen years, re- 
signing as secretary and treasurer to become 
assistant secretary of the Fulton Trust Com- 
pany of New York on October 1, 1918. He 
was appointed secretary on Februar) 15. 

John A. Mack began as a messenger W ith 
the Fulton Trust Company of New York in 
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1901 and at the time of his appointment as 
assistant secretary on February 15 was loan 
clerk. 

Harold P. Spurr began as a messenger 





CHARLES M. VAN KLEECK 


Recently elected vice-president Fulton Trust 
Company of New York 


with the Fulton Trust Company of New 
York in 1918 and was appointed assistant 
secretary February 15. 


GUARANTY TRUST DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the company, payable on 
March 31 to stockholders of record March 
16, 1923. 


“ACCEPTANCE FINANCING AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE 


BANK” 
“Acceptance Financing and the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank”, is a booklet that 
has been issued by the International Accep- 


tance [sank, Inc. of New York. James P. 
Warburg, vice-president of the bank, states 
7 








Protect the 
purse strings 


By Super-Safety 
Insured Checks 


The World’s Safest Bank Checks 


Super-Safety Insured Bank Checks 
protect the Bank and the depositor 
from the menace of the check-raiser. 
They are made of the world’s best 
safety paper. 
They are insured in the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co, for 


$1000.00 against loss through felon- 
ious or fraudulent alteration. 


They are protected individually by 

The William J. Burns International 

Detective Agency, Inc. 
Bankers and depositors are entitled 
to this guaranteed protection. The 
cost is no more than for ordinary 
unsafe checks of similar quality of 
paper. Crooks avoid banks and 
checks that are so protected. 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 
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in the introduction that it is “to present 
the problems of foreign trade financing in 
such a way that the lay mind will see them, 
not as thorny theorems of academic discus- 
sion, but as everyday matters, which they 
really are”. The first three parts of the 
booklet take up “The Acceptance in the 
United States”, “Various Forms and Uses 
of Acceptance Financing” and “The Rela- 








Burke’s Safety Ink—An in- 
surance against altering legal 
documents—a check protec- 
tor. Absolutely ineradicable. 
An all purpose Ink—free- 
flowing—excellent for foun- 
tain pens. Acid proof — 
Water proof—F ade proof— 
Fool proof. The only cor- 
rect Ink. 


Burke’s Fountain Pen Ink— 
The Favorite—does not clog, 
corrode or form sediment. A 
free flowing Ink. 


Burke’s Commercial Ink — Blue-black, Jet 
Black, Carmine, Royal Purple, and Green 
set a standard of ody all their own—The 
Best by Test. 


Burke’s Type Cleaner—For the typist, the 
printer, the etcher and engraver. It makes the 
type as clear and bright as when the type was 
new. Instantly removes all dirt and oil caked 
in the type crevices and is non-inflammable. 





All goods guaranteed and if not 
satisfactory money refunded. 


Manufactured by 
F. M. Burke Ink Co., Inc. 


477 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Spring 6387 
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tion of the Customer to the Bank”. The 
last part acquaints the reader with the 
establishment, facilities and services of the 
International Acceptance Bank. 


GENERAL MOTORS BONUS AWARDS 


General Motors Corporation is distribut- 
ing to 6000 of its employees 270,000 shares of 
General Motors common stock and 7600 
shares of the 7 per cent. debenture stock. 
This distribution now being made repre- 
sents the accrued portions of the bonus 
awards under the plans of 1918, 1919, 1920 
and 1922 made out of earnings from those 
four years. 

The approximate value of the securities 
being distributed exceeds $4,500,000 at cur- 
rent market prices. 

As a result of the operation of the bonus 
fund, one out of every eleven General 
Motors stockholders is an employee of the 
Corporation and one out of every twelve 
employees is a stockholder. 


APPOINTED MANAGER INVESTMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


George P. Rea, formerly a partner of 
the investment firm of Vietor, Hubbell, Rea 
and Common, was appointed manager of the 
investment department of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Rea has been in the investment busi- 
ness ever since his graduation from Cornell 
University eight years ago. He has been 
connected with the investment department 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, and with Kean, Tayor and Company, 
security dealers. 

The Fidelity’s investment department has 
grown rapidly during its three years of 
existence, and the appointment of Mr. Rea 
is another step in its expansion. 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 
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New England 
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NEW ENGLAND buys liberally = 


ITH manufacturing her main occupation, and the whole world 

as her market, New England is a heavy buyer. Immense quanti- 
ties of raw materials and supplies must be brought in to keep factories 
producing for a consumption many times larger than the liberal needs 
of New England’s own prosperous population. 


New England welcomes those who have worthy goods to offer. 
The National Shawmut Bank offers unusual facilities for bringing 
shippers closer to this market. Reports can be furnished on trade re- 
quirements, credits, price tendencies or matters of special interest. 


The details of insurance, temporary warehousing, collections and 
remittances can be entrusted to us with confidence that they will be 
looked after as promptly and thoroughly as though your own branch 
office were here acting for you. 


“The bank that is closest to the 
heart of New England’s industry.” 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


EW ENGLAND has been hard hit by 

an exceptionally hard winter and by 
the “psychological” coal shortage so feelingly 
classified by Washington authorities. Never- 
theless New England has met these difficul- 
ties with characteristic fortitude and re- 
sourcefulness and is doing nicely. 

Such an authority as the Secretary of the 
Treasury has stated that the new era of 
good business can be made to last for years 
if price advances are not carried to excess. 
This is the attitude that New England takes. 
Retailers are watching the situation closely. 
They have not forgotten the force of the 
recent buyers’ strike, and they know that 
any undue rise in prices will bring this into 
force again. The call for reasonably priced 
clothing, shoes and other products of New 
England industries was answered by heavy 
cuts in the prices of two years ago. Busi- 
ness responded at once until now the big 
textile mills and shoe factories are rushed 
with orders at the new level of prices. 

The textile mills are working at full 
capacity, and the shoe factories, which were 
a little slower in recovering, are now run- 
ning at 80 to 90 per cent. of capacity, with 
prospects of capacity operation in the very 
near future. 

New England, like other parts of the 
country, is greatly underbuilt. The building 
program for the spring is a large and 
elaborate one, and it is interesting to note 
that building material prices now are just 
half-way between the high of two years ago 
and the low of one year ago. Close observers 
believe that the present level of prices may 
be accepted as the new normal. 

There are, of course, rumors of strikes 
and new demands in the building trades, 
the textile industry and other lines, but it 
is becoming increasingly obvious every day 
that if these strikes have the effect of raising 
prices beyond present level the new rush 
of business will be promptly choked off. 
This knowledge has a tendency to create 
conservatism in making forward commit- 
ments—a conservatism that will carry New 
England through the danger of inflation. 

Money is plentiful. Savings are increas- 
ing with a rapidity that surprises the 
bankers themselves, and the reduction of the 
rate on savings seems to be no check to the 
growth of savings deposits. There is a fair 


demand for mortgage and construction 
money which will undoubtedly show a rapid 
increase as spring advances. ‘The commercial 
demand for money is not quite as heavy as 
bankers would like to see it, but it is slowly 
increasing. Rates are low and there is little 
likelihood of any material advance. 

.Labor conditions of the immediate present 
are fairly satisfactory. ‘There is an actual 
shortage in skilled labor in some of the tex- 
tile and shoe centers, and in building lines 
there is already enough work in sight to 
employ all available labor at an early date. 


co 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
OF WORCESTER 


Harold S. Bowker, formerly assistant 
cashier has been elected a vice-president of 
the Merchants National Bank of Worcester, 
Mass. Lorne R. Fowler and Herbert 
Midgley have been elected to the board of 
directors. 


KENNETH MOLLER 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Boston National Bank, Kenneth Moller 
was elected a member of the board. 


CHANGES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BANK 


Charles S. Cortland has been elected 
president of the Strafford National Bank of 
Dover, N. H. Frank R. Bliss succeeds him 
as cashier. 


FOURTH-ATLANTIC BANK TO BUILD 


The Fourth-Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston, Mass., is to erect an eleven-story 
building in Post Office square. It is to be 
of steel and Indiana Bedford limestone. The 
bank will occupy the ground floor, with 
ample space for its banking, foreign, credit, 
fiduciary, bond and other departments, and 
will have its safe deposit vaults in the base- 
ment. The upper floors will be for offices, 
the corridors finished in marble and having 
tiled floors. The offices will be finished in 
mahogany. There will be excellent elevator 
service and all the other modern equipment 
for a building of this kind. 







































How to Succeed in the Bank 


A New Book by W. R. Morenouse 


Price $2.50 


6“ PPORTUNITY never knocks at the door of the 

young banker who has folded his arms, seated 
himself in a comfortable chair, and is waiting for some- 
thing to happen. Opportunity is for those who are on the 
lookout for something more responsible to do.” 


So begins the first chapter of ‘“‘How to Succeed in the 
Bank"’, and in the latest book of this favorite author on 
banking subjects he frankly discusses with bank employees 
such important subjects relating to daily work and daily 
contact with fellow workers, as salaries, promotions, fit- 
ness, punctuality, permanency, brains, work, service, 
personal appearance, broken promises, foolish notions 
and twenty or more just as interesting subjects. 


Mr. Morehouse writes from experience. For twenty 
years he has been in close personal contact with bank 
employees. He knows what it takes to succeed. Begin- 
ning in 1902 as bookkeeper and janitor in a small country 
bank, he today occupies the position of vice-president in 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, with 
resources exceeding $165,000,000. 


eg ee ee ey ee i ee a Every bank employee 
should have a copy. Every 
bank executive should see 
that each employee has a 
copy. 


| 
Bankers Publishing Company 1 
1 
1 
! . . 
| For the banks wishing to 
I 
1 
| 


71 Murray Street, New York 


I enclose $2.50 for a copy of ‘‘ How to Succeed in 
the Bank” by Morehouse. 


present copies to their em- 
ployees a special price will 
be quoted on request. 
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Southern States 
Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 

Arkansas, Kentucky, and ‘Tennessee 
































ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
THE SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewine DaBNey 


[7}* DER construction for nearly five 
years, the Industrial Canal of New 
Orleans is open for navigation in a limited 
sense. 

This is the most important development 
of the month in the South; it is the most 
important for some years; for the Industrial 
Canal is the new harbor facility which New 
Orleans is building to handle better and 
more economically the export and import 
business of the Mississippi Valley, which 
commerce is flowing more and more through 
New Orleans as a result of the inland water- 
way rates, which are causing a general 
breakdown of old rate structures. 

Plans for the first wharf on the canal—to 
cost $2,000,000—are being completed; and 
work is scheduled to begin in a few months. 

To date, the canal, the largest work of 
its kind since the Panama canal, has cost 
about $19,000,000. Its present depth ranges 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet; during the 
next few months, it is to be dredged to a 
depth of thirty-one feet, the depth over the 
sill of the lock which will accommodate 10,- 
000 ton ships, and widened. 

This is more than the completion or ap- 
proximate completion of a costly and diffi- 
cult engineering work; it is more than the 
mere extension of the facilities of a port. 
The industrial canal really marks a new 
period in port development; and the policy 
on which the dock board, which administers 
the waterfront facilities of New Orleans, is 
working, will ultimately mean the transfer 
of the terminal activities of New Orleans 
from the river front to the new waterway, 
which is closer to the commercial center of 
the city than the ends of the present wharf 
system. Furthermore, the adjoining land 
lends itself better to industrial development 
than the lands near the river front. Finally, 
under the laws of Louisiana, private enter- 
prise can not acquire river front sites; hence, 
much private enterprise has been discour- 
aged ‘rom establishing here. The industrial 


canal means that the port is actually being 
moved. 

Another development of great importance 
to the South is the organization of the 
Naval Stores Export Company, with head- 
quarters in New Orleans, to export naval 
stores under the provisions of the Webb- 
Pomerene act. The subscribed capital is 
$250,000, and provision is made to increase 
this to $1,000,000. Interests represented in 
the company control about one-third the 
total production of naval stores in the 
South. 

After several years of tests under actual 
industrial conditions, Dr. Herbert M. Shil- 
stone of New Orleans has demonstrated the 
value of a carbon, manufactured from rice 
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Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 
Charleston, ea 
Established 18344 
The Bank of Charleston succeeded 


to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus 
Resources . 


$1,500, 000.00 
$12,500, 000.00 























fibrous material, discovered by him. This 
not only utilizes a waste product, but it adds 
about one cent a pound to the value of all 
sugar produced, not only by cheapening, but 
by increasing production. This means a 
possible $6,000,000 a year to Louisiana’s cane 
section; and a possible $360,000,000 a year 
to the world’s sugar production. The prop- 
erty of carbon used in sugar manufacture is 
to absorb the coloring matter and leave the 
shining white granulated product. In the 
past, this has been done by using bone 
black carbon. A hundred pounds of bone 
black is needed to refine 100 pounds of 
sugar. Half a pound of the new carbon, or 
carbrox, as it is called, will refine 100 
pounds of sugar. The cheap cost of in- 
stalling carbrox equipment and operating 
by the carbrox system enables the small 
planter to convert his raw sugar house into 
a modern refinery, thereby achieving an 
economic independence of the raw sugar 
brokers who too often shaded the prices 
below what the market should have been, 
simply because they were in a position to do 
so. The planter can now sit on top of the 
world. 

Retail business in the South now seems 
to be on a strong upward swing. The aver- 
age in the sixth Federal Reserve District 
for December showed an increase of 5 per 
cent. over December, 1921. Increases were 
reported at Atlanta, Birmingham, Nashville, 
and New Orleans; while decreases were re- 
ported at Chattanooga, Jackson and Savan- 
nah—Savannah’s decrease being 10.8 per 
cent., and the others practically negligible. 
Birmingham showed the greatest relative ad- 
vance, with an increase of 15.6 per cent. 
Then came Atlanta, 12.2 per cent.; then 
Nashville, 3.4 per cent.; then New Orleans, 


barely getting under the wire, 0.1 per cent. 

Volume of merchandise on hand at the 
end of December was 3.1 per cent. smaller 
than at the end of December, 1921; and 
13.5 per cent. smaller than November 30, 
1922. 

There was a seasonal slackening in whole- 
sale lines. However, business was better 
than at the same time of the year before— 
the increases ranging from 10 to 44 per cent. 

Construction activities and railroad de- 
mand are absorbing such quantities of lum- 
ber that the leaders in the industry seriously 
fear a runaway market. Pine, cypress and 
hardwood are among the principal resources 
of the South; and the prosperity .in the 
lumber belts is notably increasing. Employ- 
ment of labor has increased; and reports 
from all sections show that country business 
is much better. 

A continued improvement is registered in 
the financial situation of this section. In- 
creased money returns from agricultural 
production during the past season has re- 
sulted in substantial gains everywhere except 
where cotton was practically a failure. 
Available statistics show that there has been 
a fairly steady increase in demand deposits; 
and savings deposits now show a consider- 
able increase over totals at the same time 
last year. 

Because of the mild winter, early crops, 
especially in foodstuffs, may be expected in 
the South. This will mean the consumption 
of more grown-at-home produce, and the im- 
portation of less. 

Coal production in Alabama, as might be 
expected at this season, has dropped some- 
what; but the production of iron and steel 
has been increasing. Reports from the 
furnaces are to the effect that the produc- 
tion of the first quarter is already sold out. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 
Investment Bankers Association—at 
Washington, D. C., October. 

National Association of Credit Men—at 
Atlanta, June 12-15. 

Robert Morris Associates—at Atlanta, 
June 11-15. 

Alabama—at Montgomery, May 3-4. 

Arkansas—at Little Rock, May 3-4. 

Florida—at St. Petersburg, April 13-14. 

Georgia—at Savannah, May 10-12. 

Kentucky—at Louisville, Sept. 5-6. 

Louisiana—at Shreveport, April 18-19. 
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The Old First 
Est. 1865 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with 
EXPERIENCE oa Over fifty ~ seven 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS— Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


Resources over $30,000,000 


years 


$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 
territory Hy 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 


President 














Maryland—at Atlantic City, May 16-17. 
Mississippi—at Meridian, May 8-9. 

North Carolina—at Pinehurst, May 3-5. 
South Carolina—at Greenville, June 19-21. 
Tennessee—at Chattanooga, May 15-16. 
Texas—at Dallas, May 15-17. 
Virginia—at Richmond, May 24-26. 


TEXAS NATIONAL BANK IN 
NEW HOME 


The Texas National Bank of Beaumont, 
Texas, is serving its customers in its hand- 
some new banking house, having moved into 
remodeled quarters January 15. The insti- 
tution is located on the ground floor of the 
V. Wiess Building in the heart of the retail 
and shopping district of the city. 

The interior of the new home is elegantly 
appointed with fixtures of Tennessee marble 
and mahogany. Burglar-proof and _fire- 
proof money, record and storage vaults and 
safe deposit compartments are of heavily 
reinforced concrete construction. The door 
of the money vault weighs 10,500 pounds 
and is protected with triple time locks. 


Officers and directors of the institution 
received more than 750 visitors on the first 
night the bank opened for business in its 
new home. Souvenirs for the occasion in- 
cluded bouquets of flowers for women 
callers, and boutonniéres and cigars for the 
men. 

The officers of the bank are: Frank Alvey, 
president; George W. Brown, H. W. Gard- 
ner, active vice-presidents; J. C. Wilson and 
C. E. Walden, vice-presidents; S. J. Jamison, 
cashier; Morriss Mills, H. Neel and J. F. 
Oschwald, assistant cashiers. C. E. Walden 
is also chairman of the board. 

The bank’s statement made on the Decem- 
ber call of the Comptroller shows its de- 
posits totaling $4,563,874.41, and capital and 
surplus, $300,000. 


WARREN P. ANDREWS 


Warren P. Andrews, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Fort Worth, Texas, 
has been chosen vice-president of B. J. 
Baker & Co., Inc., investment bankers of 
Boston. 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


A PLENTIFUL supply of money and 
increased commercial and industrial 
activity are gratifying features of the busi- 
ness situation in the middle west. Bank 
deposits continue to increase and since the 
subsidence of the year-end demand for funds 
the position of the Federal Reserve Bank 
has been steadily becoming stronger until 
now the reserve ratio is again in the neigh- 
borhood of 85 per cent. Rediscounts, at 
around $60,000,000 are at the lowest figures 
since they began their downward course. 

Money rates have not changed much in the 
last month, and the general opinion among 
bankers is that they are not likely to go 
lower, regardless of the increase in available 
funds. Commercial paper is at 44%, to 4%, 
per cent., with a few of the choicest names 
occasionally going at 414. The margin be- 
tween 41/, per cent. and the treasury cer- 
tificate rates, taxes considered, is so slight 
that commercial rates are sustained auto- 
matically and the indications are that this 
condition will continue indefinitely. The 
borrowing demand has increased somewhat, 
but is not heavy. 

The magnitude of the current investment 
demand is a source of amazement to bankers 
and bond dealers. It is estimated that the 
buying of securities by the public in the 
month of January was three times that of 
the first month of last year. January 1922, 
was a big month, but the big demand did not 
set in until about the middle of February. 
It continued for about five months, making 
the most active half year ever known by 
local investment houses. The manner in 
which 1923 has started out gives promise 
of the setting up of new high marks before 
the twelvemonth is finished. This is in the 
face of increased commercial activity, which 
has diverted a considerable amount of money 
into that channel. The number and volume 
of the new issues of securities have been 
large, but they do not seem to have any 
effect on the absorptive power of the public. 





One of the Pioneers 
of the Trust Company 


Movement in the 


United States 














Saint Louis 





The large increase in savings deposits in 
the last three months of 1922 was the fore- 
runner of this heavy investment demand, 
and no doubt has a direct bearing on it. The 
owners of savings accounts, which bear 3 
per cent. interest, represent the ultra- 
conservative element among the savers of 
moderate means. There is in addition a 
large class that has been educated in the 
purchase and ownership of securities since 
the Liberty loan campaigns of war times 
and there seems to be plenty of evidence that 
the flow of surplus capital has been just 
as strong to this quarter as to the thrifty 
thousands who increased their savings de- 
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posits in this city alone, $40,000,000 between 
September 15 and December 31 last. 

Full employment and high wages, com- 
bined with the lessons of thrift which were 
implanted in the public mind by the de- 
pression of 1920, no doubt are reflected in 
both these displays of prosperity. While the 
returns from retail stores show that public 
expenditures are on a liberal scale, there 
is a noticeable absence of that recklessness 
in buying which characterized the trade of 
a few years ago. 

Orders to wholesalers and the current dis- 
tribution of merchandise are substantially 
larger than for the corresponding time last 
year and returns from the road forces sent 
out after the holidays show that merchants 
are covering their needs for the immediate 
future, and even for next fall in some lines, 
with confidence in a continuation of a sat- 
isfactory outlet. The turnover in the Jan- 
uary sales was very satisfactory, but it 
should be noted that these offerings were of 
goods purchased at prices lower than those 
that now prevail. There has been a steady 


‘marking up of quotations in response to the 
advances that have been taking place in 
primary markets and in those for raw ma- 
terials for several months and these are be- 
ginning to find their way to the consumer. 
So far there has not been any unfavorable 
reaction, but wholesalers who are conserva- 
tive are inclined to urge caution on retailers 
against ill-advised stocking up. This is due 
in part to the fact that there is no evidence 
of shortage in staple lines, while mill de- 
liveries are becoming more free as produc- 
tion is increased. ‘here is hardly any ex- 
ception to the increase in commodity prices, 
but so far it is not great enough to cause 
a stampede of buyers or inspire speculation. 

The steel mills of the district are operating 
at 75 to 85 per cent. of capacity, these 
figures being the highest since the rail and 
coal strikes of last summer. Buying con- 
tinues heavy and the trend of prices is 
upward. Nearly all manufacturers are 
booked full for the first three months of 
the year and the taking of orders for the 
second quarter, which was only begun in 
mid-February, promises that a similar con- 
dition for that period will be reached 
shortly. More attention is now being paid 
to deliveries than to prices and the pressure 
to obtain prompt shipment of materials is 
an outstanding feature of the strength of 
the situation. Car buying is not quite so 
active as a few weeks ago, but the demand 
of railroads for track and repair materials 
is still heavy. Automobile and implement 
manufacturers are taking steel in larger 
quantities and sales of structural steel are 
heavy. Just now labor conditions are fairly 
satisfactory, but with the opening of spring 
and the beginning of work on out-of-door 
projects and an increased demand for help 
on the farms it would not be surprising if 
a shortage should develop. 

The boom in building shows no abatement. 
Permits issued in Chicago for the month of 
January were more than double those for 
the first month of last year in the matter 
of expenditure involved and the plans on 
architects’ boards give assurance of con- 
tinued activity. The only thing that is 
likely to interfere with a record-breaking 
volume of construction work is a runaway 
market for materials and labor. There is 
some danger of this, for the demand is 80 
strong that unless wise counsels prevail 
prices will be elevated to a point that will 
make building unprofitable and drive capital 
into other channels. Already construction 
costs are about 18 per cent. higher than @ 
year ago. 
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Higher prices for agricultural products 
have brought about a more cheerful senti- 
ment in the interior and there has been a 
marked increase in buying. Gains in sales 
of the large mail order houses, which were 
30 to 50 per cent. in January, continue on 
as large a scale. The demand for mer- 
chandise is well distributed, but has not 
extended to luxuries in any such degree as 
prevailed two years ago. Inquiries to im- 
plement manufacturers forecast a better 
business than they have had for several 
years. Hardware, wire goods, household 
supplies and- clothing are moving freely. 
Collections are running considerably ahead 
of those at the corresponding time last year, 
indicating a more comfortable condition for 
the country merchant. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


American Institute of Banking—at Cleve- 
land, July 17-20. 

Association of Reserve City Bankers—at 
French Lick, May 28-29. 

Illinois—at Rockford, June 26-27. 

Iowa—at Davenport, June 5-7. 

Missouri—May 22-23. 

Wisconsin—at Milwaukee, June 19-20. 


DETROIT BANK OPENS NEW 
BRANCH 


The Central Savings Bank, one of the 
First National Bank Group in Detroit, has 
opened another branch in Detroit. It is 
located at Woodward avenue and Six Mile 
road, directly across from Palmer Park in 
a district that has been growing very rapidly 
for the past few years. 

This latest branch is only one half mile 
from the Highland Park plant of the Ford 
Motor Company and is surrounded by thou- 
sands of homes built by the workers in that 
huge factory. 


JOINS BOND DEPARTMENT 


Charles A. Morris, who for the past eight 
years was associated with Borton & Borton, 
has joined the staff of the bond department 
of ‘The Guardian Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Mr. Morris is well known in banking and 
investment circles in this district. He is a 
director of the Miller Rubber Co., and 











Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 


degree of _ efficiency. 
Calls and _ correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 
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Are Your Coal Mines 
making money today? 


Peabody - managed mines 
are. 
Our service includes man- 
aging, operating, financing, 
selling. Experience 40 years. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 


Operating 44 Bituminous Mines in 12 Fields with Annual Capacity of 28,000,000 Tons 


Let us show you why. 





Founded 1883 














‘treasurer of the University Club. Before 
entering the investment field he practiced 
law in Cleveland for several years. 


E. S. GRIFFITHS 


KE. S. Griffiths, president of the Cleveland 
Machine and Manufacturing Company, the 
Buckeye Engine Company of Salem, Ohio, 
and the Victor Oil Company, and director 
in other corporations was elected a member 
of the board of directors of the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland, 
February 7. He is a well known business 
man of the Cleveland district and makes a 
splendid addition to the group of able men 
directing the policies of The Guardian. 


STANDISH HALL GOES TO WICHITA 
BANK 


Standish Hall, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Union Trust Company of 
Chicago, has just accepted the appointment 
as director and vice-president of the Union 
National Bank, Wichita, Kansas. Mr. Hall 
enters upon his new duties immediately. 

After graduating from Harvard Univer- 
sity, Mr. Hall spent several years in travel 
and research in the countries of Europe and 
South America and after his release from 
active duty as an officer of the Naval Re- 
serve Force during the World War, he asso- 
ciated himself with the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. He rose rapidly to a posi- 
tion on the official staff of the bank and has 
filled various positions of responsibility, in- 
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cluding that of assistant to Harry A. 
Wheeler, vice-president and that of manager 
of the new business department. Mr. Hall 


~ 


STANDISH HALL 


Recently elected vice-president Union National 
Bank, Wichita, Kansas 
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spondents. 


The Officers in charge of our Banks and Bankers Department 
have served the bankers of this country for many years 
and have developed a highly specialized Department. 


The services of this Department and the advice of the 
Officers in charge of it are at the disposal of our corre- 
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is a member of the University Club of 
Chicago. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF CLEARING 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


J. Arthur House, president of the Guard- 
ian Savings and Trust Company, was elected 
president of the Cleveland Clearing House 
Association at the annual election February 
6. Other officers chosen were: Vice- 
president, C. E. Sullivan of the Central Na- 
tional Bank Savings and Trust Company; 
secretary, C. A. Kelsey; treasurer, A. F. 
Humel of the Pearl Street Savings and 
Trust Company. 

Mr. House was vice-president of the local 
clearing-house for two years before his 
election to the presidency. 

Mr. Kelsey, secretary, reported the follow- 
ing statistics covering operations of the 
Cleveland Association: 

Total clearings, 1921, $4,666,948,127; 1922, 
$4,646,443,330. Total bank debits or checks 
written against individual accounts in banks, 
1921, $6,408,450,660; 1922, $6,603,780,799. 
Total bank transactions, including charges 

inst individuals and banks, 1921, $14,- 
115,359,809; 1922, $14,143,749,297. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM P. SHARER 


William P. Sharer, president of the Mid- 
land Bank of Cleveland since its organiza- 
tion two years ago, died suddenly February 
19. He was fifty-three. Born in Alliance, 
Ohio, Mr. Sharer had his first banking ex- 
perience in that city. Later, he removed to 
Wellsville, Ohio, to become cashier of the 
First National Bank there, and in 1908 he 
took a similar position with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Zanesville. 

In 1912 he became president of the First 
National Bank of Zanesville, and in 1919 
also became president of the First Trust & 
Savings Bank, formerly the American Trust 
and Savings Bank of that city. In Novem- 
ber 1920, he accepted the presidency of the 
Midland Bank of Cleveland, then in process 
of organization, and opened it for business 
on April 4, 1921. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESERVE CITY 
BANKERS 


The board of directors of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers at their recent mid- 
winter conference at French Lick, Indiana, 
fixed May 28 and 29 as the dates of their 
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Uptown Chicago’s Most Favored Hotel 


Notel 


Shevidan-Plaza 


Sheridan Road at Wilson Avenue, Chicago 
500 Rooms, each with private bath 

This new hotel, on Chicago’s chief boulevard 
and on the main business street uptown, is sur. 
rounded by one of the richest retail districts of 
the city. Here, at moderate charges, are hotel 
accommodations that are not excelled any- 
where. Excellent restaurant. Narcissus Grill 
Cafeteria. Only 18 minutes from downtown. 
Elevated express, surface lines. Motor busses 
to and from downtown, through Lincoln Park, 
stop at the door. 

83 a day and up. European plan. 

Reservations are advisable 
Exceptional garage accommodations 

















annual convention which will be held at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel. 

Tentative plans for the program were dis- 
cussed. Some of the subjects which were 
definitely decided upon were: “Denationali- 
zation of National Banks”, “Inflation”, “The 
Federal Reserve System—Tendencies”, “The 
Foreign Situation and its Relation to the 
United States”, “The Automobile Industry”, 
“Brotherhood Banks”. These and other sub- 
jects will be handled by recognized authori- 
ties. 

Complete details as to program, speakers 
and entertainment will be announced later. 
Secretary Mueller reported that the mem- 
bership which is limited by the Constitution 
of the Association to 400 is complete and he 
submitted a substantial list of applications 
which were formally added to the waiting 
list. 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY MISSOURI 
ASSEMBLY AGAINST BRANCH 
BANKING 


The Missouri Assembly passed a resolution 
in January at the request of State Commis- 
sioner of Finance Frank C. Millspaugh, 
against branch banking. Senator Walter 
Brownlee, chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee on banking, and head of the Brownlee 
Banking Company of Brookfield spoke in 
favor of the resolution and said: 


This is not a question of politics, as both the 
Republican and the Democratic State Pilat- 
forms last fall carried planks opposed to branch 
banking. I am sure that every bank in the 
State, with only one exception, is in favor of 
this resolution, and that one is the offending 
bank at which this resolution is directed. How- 
ever, I am wondering if that bank is opposed 
to this resolution; it occurs to me that, real- 
izing its mistake, that institution may now 
welcome this resolution as the vehicle by means 
of which it may extricate itself from an un- 
pleasant situation. 


CONFERENCE OF BUSINESS MEN 
AND FARMERS 


The first Miami Valley Business and 
Agricultural conference was held on Feb- 
ruary 9 for the purpose of bringing the 
farmers and business men together for dis- 
cussion on mutual grounds of current topics. 
It is believed that this meeting is the first 
of its kind ever held in the United States. 

H. H. Darst, president of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Dayton and also chairman 
of the Agricultural Committee of the Ohio 
Bankers Association has been the moving 
factor in the plans for the meeting. 

Two speakers of national reputation were 
brought to Dayton for the occasion. They 
were John H. Puelicher, president of the 
American Bankers Association and James 
R. Howard, who recently retired as active 
head of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

Mr. Puelicher spoke for bankers at the 
meeting Mr. Howard for the farmers; Fred- 
erick B. Patterson for the manufacturers, 
and an invitation was extended to Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, to speak for railroad interests. 

Invitations were extended to all civic or- 
ganizations, chambers of commerce, farmers 
and business men residing in the Miami Val- 
ley. A dinner was served to as many of 
those as desired at a nominal cost. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SAMUEL SosLanpD 


ORE smiles are discernible in the 

Western states. There are many, 
many more smiles among the sheepmen of 
the Western states. A year ago they were 
being bid 23 to 25 cents a pound for wool 
on the sheep’s back, they are being bid 45 
to 50 cents. A year ago they were offering 
to sell wool at 30 cents. Yes, the difference 
is great enough to make for happiness and 
for smiles from an economic standpoint. 
There are also more smiles among the cat- 
tlemen, but their position is not so greatly 
improved marketwise. Among grain in- 
terests there is a somewhat better feeling, 
but the wheat growers, who predominate 
among farmers, are not satisfied with prices. 
The comparatively few cotton raisers in the 
Western states are also happier than a year 
ago. The producers of butter fat, who are 
getting about 100 per cent. more than a 
year ago for their product, also are happier. 
On the other hand, the potato growers are 
in the dumps. Potatoes that brought $2.50 
a bushel a year ago are slow to sell at 90 
cents a bushel in the Western states. The 
lumbermen, overwhelmed with orders at 
prices fully 30 per cent. higher than a year 
ago, are smiling. 

To bankers of the Western states, who 
have learned as no other bankers have 
learned to cope with serious problems of 
business, the smiles are welcome indeed. 
But the bankers do not describe the situa- 
tion as one of prosperity for the West as 
a whole. Here and there prices have ad- 
vanced so sharply over a year ago that many 
individuals are again really prosperous. But 
the West as a whole is not in this state as 
yet. It is on the road, it is true, but the 
distance ahead that must be covered before 
Prosperity is reached is hardly in sight. 
Perhaps it would be in sight had the past 
month or six weeks added power in larger 
volume than actually recorded for traveling 
the road to prosperity. 


With average prices as compared with a 
year ago higher and, happily, with larger 
marketings as compared with a year ago, 
the West in the last month or six weeks re- 
duced its loans and increased its bank de- 
posits. It reduced farm mortgage borrow- 
ing by fully 50 per cent. as compared with 
the same time last year. It made real head- 
way toward prosperity. Why did it not 
make greater headway? The reason is not 
at all hard to find. The reason is apparent 
in its principal markets. 

Had the past month added to the ad- 
vances of the past year in prices of the 
products in which the Western states are 
principally interested, they would have rea- 
son for more smiles over their business fu- 
ture than are now apparent. But the past 
month or six weeks on the whole proved a 
period marked by an absence of general 
advances. In fact, there was an easier trend 
in prices of some important products. This 
naturally aroused interest in the status of 
the current demand on consuming markets. 
In industrial sections there was no slacken- 
ing in employment. Labor’s buying power 
increased. Yet the foodstuffs the West 
raises did not rise further. Does this mean 
that the great improvement of the past year 
industrially has reached its peak in the 
broadening of the demand for farm products 
in domestic channels? In other words, have 
farmers, by increasing the output of meat 
animals and raising a large crop of cereals, 
experienced all the broadening in domestic 
buying that comes from full employment for 
labor? There were evidences of this on mar- 
kets. Those who professed to see the evi- 
dence therefore paid more attention to the 
Kuropean demand upon which the West de- 
pends to take its surplus. Europe did not 
make a satisfactory showing in buying. 

So, the problem at the moment in the 
Western states is to find broader markets 
in Europe and to maintain the present large 
demand in domestic markets. The scattered 
signs of inflation are helpful in a measure to 
the West so far as the consumers’ buying 
power goes. But of what help will even in- 
flation be if the consumer, who is already 
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indulging to a large extent in as much food 
as he desires, finds more and more offered 
him as European buying disappoints? Lard 
recently furnished a typical example. Euro- 
pean buying fell off, and weakness followed 
in hogs. Flour has furnished another. 
European buying was not equal to anticipa- 
tions, and domestic competition became 
sharper. 

Even with the bitter disappointments of 
the potato growers, some of whom have 
not found it profitable even to pick their 
crop in Nebraska, and even with the com- 
plaints of the wheat growers who want bet- 
ter prices, it cannot be denied that current 
average prices of what the West produces 
are sufficiently profitable to effect further 
financial improvement in this territory. If 
nature will only do her share, that is, pro- 
vide weather to enable farmers to make the 
most of their cultivated areas, the 1923 har- 
vests will be large enough to pile up 
abundant profits with market prices at the 
current level. Will such prices hold? The 
answer lies in European buying. If pur- 
chases by Europe absorb somewhat more 
of the surplus than in the past month, prices 
will be supported in the event of continuing 
industrial activity to maintain the buying 
power of labor. If Europe lags as a buyer, 
the answer will be different. 

Irrespective of what Europe does, it must 
be said to the credit of the West that it is 
leaving nothing undone to make the most of 
every possibility. Recent reports, for ex- 
ample, have noted with some degree of en- 
thusiasm that implement manufacturers are 
increasing sales. It is probable that the 
winter trade of implement makers was 
larger than for a long, long time. Breaking 
plows that are usually at a standstill in 
January were in active demand in that 
month. The same is true of February in a 
somewhat lesser degree. Extremely mild 
weather made it possible for farmers to do 
plowing in January that they ordinarily do 
in March and April. So they bought plows 
and plowed. With this early preparation of 
the soil, the acreage seeded to crops in the 
spring will be larger than under different 
circumstances. The more land that is seeded, 
the greater the prospects for generous har- 
vests. In connection with harvests, the state- 
ment may be made that the winter wheat 
outlook, despite the dry winter, is still fav- 
orable to a good production in 1923. 

The wheat market is quite significant 
of the character of the influences underlying 
Western business. The market for the bread 


grain has been holding fully five cenis or 
more a bushel, perhaps ten cents at times, 
above an exportable basis. The remainder 
of the old crop, that is, the harvest of 1922, 
in the hands of farmers is the property of 
producers in a strong position financially 
to hold. They are at least in a stronger 
financial position than many of the farmers 
who have already sold. Now, these farmers 
of larger means gauge their price ideas by 
the artificial levels that the tariff makes 
possible on some manufactures and by other 
prices not so sensitive to world economic 
conditions as is the price of wheat. There- 
fore these farmers are selling rather slowly, 
comparatively speaking. The volume of their 
sales ‘is such as to permit absorption by 
millers for domestic purposes at a rate that 
sustains prices. If these growers sell more 
freely and the export market becomes neces- 
sary to absorb all the offerings, a world 
price level will follow. That price level at 
the moment is as much as five to ten cents 
below current prices. With a generous wheat 
crop in 1928 and with no better foreign de- 
mand than at present, what would happen 
to the wheat market? Admittedly, of 
course, innumerable other factors, notably 
foreign production in 1923, will play a great 
part. 

In the live stock industry, with its greater 
knowledge of breeding and feeding, knowl- 
edge that has enlarged the productive ca- 
pacity and even the speed of increasing pro- 
duction almost in the same degree as farm 
implements have stimulated cereal produc- 
tion, the problem of international buying is 
not quite equal to that of the wheat market. 
But the reaction in live stock prices from 
the post-war deflation and the sharp in- 
crease in the purchasing power of labor in 
the last eighteen months have brought about 
much larger offerings of fat stock. To this 
the movement of live stock marketward at- 
tests. It is also confirmed by Federal sta- 
tistics and packers’ statistics. The country 
is capable of producing more meat, however. 
In the meanwhile, will it absorb the current 
enlarged output at present prices? There 
is some doubt as to this. What happened 
to hogs when foreign lard buying slumped 
is an indication, although it must not be 
forgotten in this connection that hogs are 
far, far more dependent upon foreign trade 
in lard and pork than either cattle or sheep 
in beef or mutton. 

From the condition of the markets for 
live stock and wheat, however, it is quite 
plain that the Western states would count 
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smiling more and more with assurance 
of more and more buying by Europe. The 
Western states are as keen to raise more 
and more as is the athlete once defeated but 
now in perfect trim physically to run and 
run to win his race and reéstablish his stand- 
ing. In the language of the street, give the 
West plenty of room for the exercise of its 
abilities—plenty of room in which to sell its 
products at only modestly profitable prices— 
and how it will rise economically. 

As a sign of financial progress, it is 
pleasing to record that three times as much 
money is being offered to farm mortgage 
bankers as they can absorb in lending to 
farmers and that the farmers are not bor- 
rowing half as much money as a year ago. 
Without question some, if not a liberal part, 
of the financial improvement recorded by 
banks of the Western states last year was 
through refunding operations of bank loans 
of farmers in the farm mortgage market. 
That there is a sharp decrease in mortgage 
borrowing is certainly encouraging. The 
outlook is that the spring will see money 
easy in the Western states unless some 
World event alters the course now in pros- 
pect 





In a mercantile and industrial way, the 
Western states are not making the progress 
that is credited to the industrial districts 
of the country. This is indicated both by 
bank reports of mercantile and industrial 
borrowing and by the trade advices. The 
building boom is keeping lumber districts 
very active. It is significant that the lum- 
ber districts are finding the East the best 
buyer in many months. Farmers are still 
very conservative in their buying. They will 
continue so until another crop and then a 
change will depend upon the size of the 
harvests and the prices. The influence of 
farm debts is more influential than a few 
years ago in making for conservative farm 
buying. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Kansas—at Hutchinson, May 24-25. 
Nevada—at Winnemucca, early summer. 
North Dakota—Bismarck, June 27-29. 
Oklahoma—at Oklahoma City, May 29-30. 
South Dakota—at Rapid City, June 21-28. 
Utah—at Logan, June 15-16. 
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The Business Law Journal 








A New Publication That Will Appeal to Banks 








HE BUSINESS LAW JOURNAL is a new monthly 
publication, which contains the current important 
commercial decisions of the State and Federal Courts. 


Each issue presents 50 to 60 such decisions. Each 
decision is set forth at sufficient length to explain the 
facts, the question presented, the court’s conclusion, and 
the reasoning upon which the same is based. These de- 
cisions should be brought to the attention of the men in 
your organization to whose departments they refer. 


The following is a partial list of the subjects, under 
which the decisions group themselves: 


Corporations Negotiable Paper 
Insurance Mortgages 

Sales Bankruptcy 

Brokers Taxation 

Contracts Workmen’s Compensation 


Banking Federal Trade Commission 
Exports Decisions 


By reason of the ever extending field of commercial activity, 
into which the banks of the present day are entering, this new 
publication is one that will particularly appeal to banks. 


Subscription Price, $8.00 Per Year 


ADDRESS 


The Business Law Journal, 71 Murray Street, New York City 


Write for Sample Copy 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By C. E. Taytor 


Economist Department of Research and Service 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles 


URING the opening weeks of 1923 

business throughout the Pacific states 
has shown satisfactory advances over busi- 
ness in the initial weeks of 1922. However, 
the extent of this improvement, except in 
Southern California, has not been greater 
than in the country as a whole and, in fact, 
it has been less than the improvement re- 
corded in several other sections further east. 
This, at least, is the story, if the conven- 
tional indices of business conditions mean 
anything. Business throughout the country 
is definitely on the upgrade and the Pacific 
States are neither lagging behind or surging 
ahead of the general movement. An excep- 
tion must be noted in the case of Southern 
California where an unabated and phenom- 
enal influx of visitors and new residents has 
created a situation not comparable with 
conditions elsewhere. 

Throughout all of California conditions 
are excellent. Nineteen twenty-two crops, 
on the whole, brought satisfactory returns. 
Even the great citrus freeze of a year ago 
only succeeded in reducing the total money 
return to the growers about 10 per cent. 
from the amount received the previous year. 
This year a large orange and lemon crop 
is expected. The oranges should bring in 
good returns to the growers, but the lemons 
may or may not be marketed success- 
fully, depending upon foreign competition, 
whether or not Eastern cities experience a 
hot summer, and upon other unpredictable 
factors. There is a large acreage of lemons 
in this state which is steadily coming into 
bearing. The problem of marketing the in- 
creasing crop profitably in the face of 
strong competition from abroad is one of the 
most serious that California agriculture has 
to face. 

The canning industry of California and, 
for that matter, of the entire Pacific area, 


is now firmly reéstablished on a sound foot- 
ing. The 1922 pack of canned fruits and 
vegetables was the largest on record and 
nearly double that of 1921. Prices paid 
to growers by the canners were sufficient 
to give the former a satisfactory profit and 
to encourage a bumper production in 1928. 

The production of petroleum in California 
continues to increase and the amount of 
stored stocks to grow. California is now 
the largest producer of petroleum in the 
Union and from its wells flows a fourth of 
the nation’s output. Two Southern Califor- 
nia counties alone produce a sixth of the 
country’s total production. The number of 
wells in the state is being augmented month 
by month and Los Angeles has become the 
greatest producer of oil well machinery in 
America. The crowded condition of many 
California fields invites speculation whether 
the average operator can ever take as much 
out of the ground as he has put into it. 
During 1922 there were several more or less 
sweeping cuts in prices of crude oil at the 
well and on January 6, 1923, further cuts, 
ranging from one cent per barrel on oil of 
209 degrees gravity to 50 cents per barrel 
on oil of 35 degrees gravity and above, 
were announced. There was no reduction 
in the buying prices of crude oil under 19.9 
degrees gravity. The evident purpose of the 
big refiners is to pass along to the producer 
part of the expense involved in increasing 
storage facilities, as there is no intimation 
that deliveries of high grade oils are to be 
restricted. Fuel oil, which is now being 
shipped out of California in large quantities, 
is no longer a drug on the market as it was 
a few months ago and the situation has re- 
solved itself into a problem of taking care 
of the gasoline-producing crude in the ab- 
sence of an outlet for all the gasoline it 
contains. 

It is estimated that over half of the na- 
tion’s remaining timber exists*in the Pacific 
Northwest and today members of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association are pro- 
ducing more lumber than the mills of the 
Southern Pine Association, the second 
largest association of producers in the coun- 
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First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 
THE BANK OF HAWAIL.L1D., 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: “‘Bankoh” 
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Island of Oahu. 
Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 











try. While weather conditions and the usual 
seasonal shut-down for repairs have curtailed 
logging and milling activity, production and 
shipments of lumber this winter are greatly 
in excess of production and shipments a 
year ago, and 1923 is expected to be a 
record breaker in the lumber industry, both 
in production and profitableness. A large 
demand from home is anticipated and newer 
markets in Australia, China, Japan and 
along the West Coast of South America are 
being cultivated. A number of the large 
lumber companies are making plans to en- 
large their capacities materially. 

One of the darkest spots on the economic 
map of the Pacific States has been the 
agricultural area of Idaho. It is now gen- 
erally agreed, however, that the Idaho 
farmer has seen his darkest days and that 
1923 will witness a decided improvement in 
his condition. The sheep industry has made 
a spectacular recovery, the cattlemen are 
getting back on their feet, though not so 
rapidly, and the dairy and poultry indus- 
tries are expanding along sound lines. Sugar 
beets have brought a good return and the 
favorable position of the sugar market in- 
sures a much larger beet acreage in 1928. 
Alfalfa, beans, and some other crops have 
also brought fair or good profits to the 
growers. However, the Idaho farmer is 
still heavily in debt and it may take the 
rest of this year and next to enable him to 
liquidate all his obligations. Nevertheless, 
improved agricultural conditions, the good 
times expected in the lumber industry, and 
the increased prices of Idaho’s principal 
metal products should go a long way this 
year toward bringing about a revival in this 
section of the Pacific area. 

Financial conditions throughout the Pa- 


cific states are excellent and credit is avail- 
able in abundance for all legitimate de- 
mands. While loans and discounts of banks 
in the principal cities of the district have 
been increasing more or less steadily for a 
year, deposits have increased at even a 
greater rate and borrowings from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank have declined, with the 
exception of a comparatively slight increase 
in November. The general level of interest 
rates in the district has shown no change 
for some time. 

It has generally been contended by 
dwellers on the Pacific Coast that the aver- 
age level of prosperity is greater in this 
area than anywhere else in America. Con- 
firmation of this view is contained in a re- 
cent publication of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research on the distribution of 
income among the various states. In the 
census year of 1919, according to this study, 
the per capita income of the three Pacific 
Coast states was $796, the largest in the 
country. The Middle Atlantic states came 
next with a per capita income of $783. 
Among individual states New York led the 
list with a per capita income of $874, 
Nevada following with an individual income 
of $850, and California coming third, with 
an income of $820. The average individual 
income for the entire country was only 
$627. California farmers, according to the 
study, receive larger per capita incomes 
than farmers anywhere else in the United 
States. 

= 


CONVENTION DATES : 
California—Long Beach, May 23-26. 


FIRST NATIONAL PACIFIC- 
SOUTHWEST BANKING 
GROUP 


Five new units joined the First National- 
Pacific-Southwest Banking Group on Feb- 
ruary 17. These are the Commercial Bank 
of San Luis Obispo, with branches at 
Atascadero and Paso Robles, the California 
National Bank of Santa Ana, and the Se- 
curity Commercial and Savings Bank of El 
Centro. 

Through the method of decentralized con- 
trol, these banks will operate locally as in- 
dependent units, with the same officers, local 
board, stockholders and employees. After 
the merger they will be known as the San 
Luis Obispo Branch, the Atascadero Branch, 
the Paso Robles Branch, the Santa Ana 
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Branch and the El Centro Branch of the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank. 


BANK MERGER IN VALLEY FORD 


On February 5 the Dairyman’s Bank and 
Bank of Tomales of Valley Ford, Cal, 
merged as one institution under the corpor- 
ate name of the Dairyman’s Bank. 

The merged institution commences busi- 
ness with a paid-up capital and surplus of 
$255,000, and total resources approximating 
$2,000,000. 

Banking offices will be maintained, as 
heretofore, at Valley Ford, Tomales and 
Point Reyes Station. 


TALKS TO AGRICULTURAL CLUB 


That the boy who is born on the farm 
has much to be thankful for was one of the 
statements made by J. M. Henderson, Jr., 
president of the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Bank in a talk given by him to the agricul- 
tural club students of the Lodi Union High 
School at their annual banquet on Feb- 
ruary 23. 

Mr. Henderson stated that the club work 
was a great factor and an important one 
in organizing country life and providing the 
ground work for the social and moral 
growth of the countryside. He said that the 
boys and girls were learning a great deal 
that was going to be of immense value to 
them in connection with the economics of 
farming. 

In concluding Mr. Henderson addressed 
himself to the parents of the students 
pointing out that they could do very much 
to help their boys and girls in the work by 
taking interest in what they were doing and 
helping to spur them on to fresh efforts. 


ANDREA SBARBORO 


Andrea Sbarboro, president and founder 
of the Italian-American Bank, and a resi- 
dent of San Francisco since 1852, passed 
away at his home in San Francisco on Feb- 
ruary 28. He was born in Liguria, Italy, 
83 years ago, and came to California when 
a boy. Mr. Sbarboro was widely known 
in affairs touching upon good citizenship 
and the welfare of the city and state. Many 
years ago, his services were recognized by 
the King of Italy, when he was decorated 


he organized the Italian- 
American Bank in San Francisco, together 
with «‘her prominent California pioneers. 
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The Paying Teller’s Department 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Lecturer at the American Institute of Banking ; Formerly with the 
Chase National Bank, New York 


Second Edition containing the complete Text of the 
Negotiable Instrument Law and other Additions 
Now Ready 


What Others Say About This Book: 


“To young men ambitious of becoming bank tellers, Mr. Munn’s book will 
come as a boon and a blessing. They will learn therefrom all that the teller 
should be.”—The Annalist. 


“In this book the organization, functionings, routine, forms, methods, and 
processes of the paying teller’s department with their interrelations are set forth. 
Not only are the mere mechanical operations described, but also the transactions 
out of which conditions arise, which if not understood and interpreted by the 
paying teller in accordance with banking law and custom, might involve the bank 
Ria * - => 

“The book will not only prove useful to paying tellers, assistants, money 
clerks, and other bank employees, who wish to clarify and “check” their knowledge 
of their work, but also to the business executive and layman who daily draw, 
accept, deposit, and cash various credit instruments.”—A dministration. 


“This 1s a most interesting book. We have never been a paying teller; we 
never expect to be one. But we read the “Paying Teller’s Department” by Glenn 
G. Munn, with a great deal of zest and interest. The facts about any man’s 


job are interesting, and worth while if for no other reason than that they help us 
ia 


to understand what the other fellow is up against. * * 


“The pages on the handling of checks at the window are interesting and 
worth the reading of every one who handles a bank account. * * Incidentally 
the layman picks up bits of interesting information from the reading of these 
pages.—The Office Economist. 

CONTENTS 

The Relative Use of Money and Credit; Qualifications of a Good Paying Teller; The 
Paying Teller’s Duties; Organization Chart of Paying Functions; Cash Reserves and Cash 
Requirements; The Paying Tellers’ Cages; The Unit Paying-Receiving System; Methods 
of Safeguarding Paying Teller’s Cash; Cashing Checks; The Paying Teller’s Cash Proof; 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 


ITH the opening of Parliament at 

Ottawa and the -approach of the 
consideration of the Canadian Bank Act, 
there is wide discussion of the possibilities 
of amendments. Interest in this decennial 
revision has been focused on such matters as 
inspection and regulation by the collapse 
of the Merchants Bank, while the demands 
from the agricultural communities for some- 
thing in the way of easier credits seem 
certain to be followed by the serious dis- 
cussion of such proposals as a government 
bank, increased note issue, bank of redis- 
count, etc. The attitude of the banks is 
that they are anxious to meet every rea- 
sonable demand to revise the Bank Act to 
meet prevailing commercial, industrial and 
financial conditions. At the annual meeting 
of the Dominion Bank, C. A. Bogert, general 
manager and until recently president of the 
Canadian Bankers Association, declared that 
the banks would welcome any changes in 
the act which would improve or strengthen 
it and give greater protection to the banks 
and the public; this view is shared by bank 
executives in general. 

At the same time there is a feeling in the 
financial and general business community 
that Parliament must guard against radical 
Suggestions from social experimenters and 
opportunist politicians. This attitude was 
indicated by Beaudry Leman, general man- 
ager of La Banque d’Hochelaga at the an- 
nual meeting of that institution recently 
when he said: 

“The Bank Act, it is stated, is not the 
opinion, in matters of banking, of a single 
man, or group of men, but reflects the ma- 
tured experience of several successive gen- 
erations of eminent statesmen and econ- 
omists, who have repeatedly analyzed all 
the aspects of the banking problems in 
Canada and of the credit requirements of 
the country. New schemes and so-called 
modern methods will probably be suggested 
and those in favor of the State performing 


the functions of the merchant, of the rail- 
way carrier, of the steamship owner, may 
desire to realize the State Banker.” 

The suggestion for the organization of a 
national bank along the lines of the Bank 
of Australia is being generally heard in 
Western Canada, where the Grain Growers 
local associations have the bank act on 
their program as a chief topic for discussion. 
But it is being effectively shown that the 
Australian plan has doubtful benefits for 
the farmer. The Commonwealth Bank in 
the opinion of independent financial authori- 
ties, has yet to prove itself. So far its re- 
ports show that loans have been made, not 
to finance the productive interests of the 
country, but to municipalities. The latter 
amount to £84,000,000 as compared to 
£14,000,000 to trading and industrial con- 
cerns including agriculture. 

Similarly the point is being made that 
the provincial savings bank in Manitoba 
that of the $5,000,000 on deposit only $2,- 
000,000 has been advanced on rural credits. 
Large investments have been made in gov- 
ernment bonds and treasury bills which, it 
is argued, is not the function of the bank 
as announced at its organization. The first 
report on rural credits in Ontario by the 
Agricultural Development Board of the 
government shows that for the year interest 
accrued on loans was $3000 more than in- 
terest paid for capital, but after payment 
of expenses there was a deficit of over $10,- 
000. While expense ratio in the first year 
would naturally be high and Chairman Far- 
row speaks of a time when the board should 
pay its way, it may be pointed out that no 
reserve has been set up for interest or 
principal which may not be collected, while 
it is not clear whether allowance has been 
made for preliminary expenses and such 
items of overhead as rent, etc. 

“The justification of the government ven- 
ture into the farm mortgage field lies in in- 
creasing agricultural development by loans 
which would not be extended by private 
companies”, argues The Financial Post, 
which continues: 

“Seventy-five per cent. of the loans have 
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evidently been on this basis as it is indicated 
that 25 per cent. were for the discharge of 
existing mortgages. The danger point in 
the government scheme is that loans and 
the interest thereon may be difficult to col- 
lect—experience has shown that a govern- 
ment obligation is not seriously regarded by 
a great many people, particularly people who 
cannot get a loan from a mortgage company. 
“Another point is that insofar as financing 
the discharge of present mortgages is con- 
cerned there is competition with companies 
which pay heavy provincial taxes. They not 
only lose some business under such compe- 
tition but their taxes are automatically in- 
creased to meet the larger government ex- 
penditures entailed in development pro- 
grams which do not carry themselves.” 


& 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION 


The rise of the pound sterling has of 
course been the dominant factor in the im- 
provement of Canadian export trade both in 
manufactured as well as agricultural prod- 
ucts. Developments on the continent are 
being closely followed. The improvement in 
domestic trade and industrial conditions 
continues, although perhaps not on the scale 
indicated in the United States. Tendencies 
towards inflation are, however, regarded 
with some apprehension by the conserva- 
tive element. Anything which would again 
tend to widen the unsatisfactory breach 
between the prices paid for farm products 
and the most of manufactured goods, in 
which the labor costs play such an important 
part, would undoubtedly shorten the period 
of prosperity although creating better times 
temporarily. 

With the turn of the year and the ap- 
proach of another crop season, conditions 
appear to be more settled in Western Can- 
ada and there are indications that the 1922 
crop had more effect in improving the posi- 
tion of the farmer than was at first realized. 
Of course all arrears were not met by any 
means, but large sums were paid off and in 
most sections confidence, has been reéstab- 
lished in a large measure. Strange as it 
may seem the present indications are that 
high freight rates and the refusal of the 
railroads to accept shipments on consign- 
ment may have been a blessing in disguise 
as there is now more stock on the prairies 
than there would otherwise have been and 
the outlook is greatly improved. In Alberta 


there has been a mild winter and this has 
greatly helped out in a season in which 
there was a shortage of fodder. 

The western view of the situation ex- 
pressed by J. W. Hamilton, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Union Bank, at the 
annual meeting of the shareholders is in- 
teresting. “The condition of business in 
Canada is better than last year,” said Mr, 
Hamilton, “and on the whole, we can look 
forward to the coming year with confidence 
as one which will greatly restore the econ- 
omic conditions of the country, enhance the 
property of the producer and improve the 
position of all financial, mercantile and pro- 
ducing classes”. 

The monthly statement of the chartered 
banks for December, 1922, showed an in- 
crease of $10,260,927, in deposits in Canada 
which brought the total up to $1,722,316,- 
652. Call loans in Canada and abroad de- 
creased by $19,384,078, from a total of 
$303,421,549 at the close of November last. 
Current loans in Canada declined during the 
month by $40,403,284, or slightly more than 
at the corresponding season a year ago, 
when similar loans aggregated $1,174,053,434, 
as compared with $1,065,226,894 in Decem- 
ber last. 


A FARMERS’ BANK IN QUEBEC 


The main objectives underlying the plans 
for the organization of “La Banque des Cul- 
tivateurs” for the Province of Quebec, are 
outlined by H. Lavoie, who was former 
general manager of La Banque Nationale, 
and who is organizing the new bank. It is 
significant of the sympathetic support that 
seems likely to be accorded this new bank- 
ing venture by the Quebec Government, that 
one of those chiefly interested is the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture of the province, Hon. 
J. E. Caron. 

In his statement Mr. Lavoie points out 
that for a number of years past there has 
been a lack of sufficient accommodation for 
the farming community in providing for 
temporary requirements, such as the pur- 
chase of agricultural implements, seeds, cat- 
tle and so forth. These needs have become 
so acute, he points out, that pressure was 
brought to bear on the Quebec Government 
to extend farming credit, but the negative 
result obtained by some of the western prov- 
inces appeared to have deterred them from 
doing so. 

A suggestion to remedy the scarcity of 
money or to provide other sources for the 
scarcity, is made by Mr. Lavoie in 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
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amendment to the charter of banks, giving 
them power to lend on mortgages to farmers 
to 5 per cent. of their total loans. Taking 
the total amount of loans this percentage 
would bring $75,000,000, or limiting it to 
the three French-Canadian banks the amount 
would still be $7,500,000. 

The announcement comes that the bank 
will establish a number of branches through- 
out the province and that loans for com- 
merce and industry will be a secondary con- 
sideration to loans for agricultural purposes. 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA’S NEW 
PRESIDENT 


Charles Archibald of Halifax, resigned his 
presidency of the Bank of Nova Scotia at 
the annual meeting of the shareholders of 
that institution and is succeeded by George 
S. Campbell of Halifax, formerly vice- 
president. J. Walter Allison of Halifax, 
formerly second vice-president, remained in 
that office, and will be the only member 
of the board to serve in that capacity. Mr. 
Archibald retires to a seat on the board of 
directors. 

H. .\. Richardson, general manager, in re- 
viewing business conditions in Canada for 
the past year, said that activities had been 
directed chiefly toward bringing business 
back to normal and progress has been made. 
He did not look for any immediate activity 
in business, but declared that improvement 
was noticeable in many directions. 


INCREASE IN SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
IN CANADA 


The January bank statement shows an 
increase in savings deposits in Canada of 
$10,648,000, coupled with a decrease in de- 
mand deposits of $36,466,000. This change 
is the reverse of that which occurred a 
year ago, when savings deposits declined 
by 37,857,000 and demand deposits rose by 
$13,994,000. Current loans in Canada con- 
tinued to decline, but at a slower rate, the 
decrease being $26,831,000 as against $365,- 
902,000 the previous month and $99,755,000 
a. year ago. 


DEMAND FOR MORTGAGES 


A continued active demand for mortgage 
loans was forecast at the annual meeting 
of the Huron and Erie Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, London, Ont., by the president, T. G. 
Meredith, K. C., who pointed out, however, 
that there were indications of a weakening 
in the rate of interest payable. This has 
as usual, he says, been foreshadowed by the 
upward tendency in the price for govern- 
ment and municipal bonds which can no 
longer be bought to yield the high return 
prevalent since the war. 


BRITISH CAPITAL AVAILABLE 


More than ordinary significance is at- 
tached to the sale of St. Maurice deben- 
tures in London, England, for it marks the 
first actual transfer of British capital to a 
Canadian industrial corporation in several 
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years. Last December there was an issue 
of bonds of Beckers, Ltd., a British con- 
cern in London, and these were secured in 
turn by an issue of bonds of the Saguenay 
Pulp and Paper Company. In 1921 there 
were two or three issues that represented 
a real transfer of new capital to Canada. 

A total of £200,000 of the St. Maurice 
Power Company’s debentures were sold in 
Great Britain. The capital could easily 
have been raised in Canada and the United 
States; in fact the nearly $10,000,000 of the 
bonds that were sold on this side of the 
water were divided 50-50 between Canada 
and the United States, were snapped up 
quickly in both markets, and rose in trading 
considerably after sale. 


BACK TO THE BANKS 


The report of the Rural Credits Com- 
mission tabled in the Manitoba Legislature 
by the provincial treasurer condemns the 
methods in administering Rural Credits Act 
of Manitoba since 1920—and recommends 
that rural credits be left to ordinary bank- 
ing institutions if an arrangement to in- 
crease the life of loans can be reached, are 
outstanding features of the findings. The 
Manitoba Free Press challenges the com- 
mission and predicts an acute controversy 
over its findings. It intimates that recoil 
movements of far-reaching magnitude, with 
the resignation of scores of directors of the 
rural credit societies, will ensue. 

“Not only is security behind the $3,000,000 
of loans of problematical value but collec- 
tion will be costly and productive of much 
resentment”, is the finding of the govern- 
ment’s commission, leading The Free Press 
to the admission that if an unduly high per- 
centage of loans turns out badly the public 
will have no difficulty in deciding between 
the commission and its assailants.” 


IN ALBERTA TOO 


In his long awaited report on the Alberta 
banking and credit system, Dr. D. A. Mc- 
Gibbon, professor of economics in the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, states that he found suf- 
ficient truth and reason in the many com- 
plaints received from farmers to warrant 
important changes in the Banking Act, but 
he disapproves of the provincial banking 
idea which many of the Alberta farmers are 
asking for. Among the suggestions for such 


improvements is the appointment of a credit 
commissioner to consider future complaints 
about credit. It is claimed, too, that a 
maximum interest rate of 8 per cent. should 
be fixed by law. 


PATERNALISM IS COSTLY 


The announcement by the Alberta govern- 
ment that the seed grain relief system is to 
be abandoned has been received with gen- 
eral approval in business circles. It has 
been felt for some time that there was 
danger of developing an excessive govern- 
ment paternalism and that to continue the 
various forms of state aid would be only 
to invite requests for more. 

To the end of 1922 the total net advances 
and guarantees by the government had 
amounted to $7,798,269, of which $5,148,- 
813 is still outstanding. 


STANDARD BANK’S YEAR 


Not only did the Standard Bank of Can- 
ada maintain earnings in the face of un- 
settled trade and industrial conditions last 
year but the annual statement to the end 
of January shows some increase, with the 
result that after the payment of dividends 
and making other usual appropriations the 
balance of profit and loss was increased by 
about $58,000. The reserve fund is $5,000,- 
000, being $1,000,000 more than the paid up 
capital. 


CANADA’S GOILD PRODUCTION 


With a total of $26,500,000 in gold in 
1922 as compared with $19,400,000 in 1921 
and $16,500,000 in 1920, Canada is again in 
the position of being the only country in 
the world to increase her output in the 
year. The Dominion is now the third largest 
producer of gold in the world and ranks 
second within the Empire. 


MONTREAL SAVINGS BANK 


With a small increase in deposits, the 
Montreal City and District Savings Bank 
was able to maintain profits with little 
change during 1922. The total was $247, 
439 compared with $247,958 for the previous 
year. After providing for dividends and 
donation the surplus was increased by 
$39,929. 
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The Industrial Service Department 


place in recent years in the scope 

of commercial banking in this 
country, through the establishment of 
business service departments by leading 
national banks and trust companies, was 
described by Alston H. Garside, man- 
ager of the industrial service depart- 
ment of the Merchants National Bank 
of Boston, in a radiophone lecture de- 
livered recently under the auspices of 
Tufts College and broadcasted from 
Station WGI, Medford Hillside. The 
larger banks of this country, said the 
speaker, are today rendering many serv- 
ices which only a few years ago would 
have seemed entirely unrelated to the 
business of banking. Through what 
they term their industrial service, com- 
mercial service, or business promotion 
departments, the banks are aiding busi- 
ness men in finding new markets for 
goods, in anlyzing business conditions, 
in laying out selling policies, in adjust- 


T> great expansion that has taken 


ing wage rates—in solving, in brief, 
whatever problems arise in the conduct 
of business. 


“The work of a bank’s service de- 
partment is highly varied, for it covers 
all phases of all lines of business”, said 
Mr. Garside. “A shoe manufacturer, 
finding labor conditions unsatisfactory 
in the town where he is located, decides 
to move elsewhere, and asks his bank to 
find a vacant factory for him. A dealer 
in factory supplies, having become the 
distributor of a new machine for use 
in paper mills, asks for a list of leading 
manufacturers who would be interested 
in his product, and for letters of intro- 
duction to some of them. The presi- 
dent of a large business house, having 
to deliver an address at a trade con- 
vention, requests certain statistics to em- 
body in his speech. An automobile 
agency calls for a report on industrial 
conditions in various parts of New Eng- 
land for laying out its selling policy. A 
print cloth manufacturer, in considering 
whether he should buy cotton beyond 


his immediate requirements, asks for in- 
formation about production, consump- 
tion and stocks of the staple. Such in- 
quiries as these form the regular daily 
grist of a bank’s service department. 

“Let me tell you of four services 
which a Boston bank rendered to a large 
manufacturing concern in New Eng- 
land. Sometime ago the treasurer of 
this concern had an argument with the 
local tax authorities over the assessed 
valuation of his plant. In defending 
his position, he found it necessary to 
obtain figures showing the valuations on 
similar properties in other mill centers. 
He asked the bank if it could obtain 
this information for him. The bank 
communicated with the assessors in 
other cities and towns, secured the data 
desired, and gave the manufacturer a 
full report on the subject. 

“Shortly afterwards, this same mill 
treasurer received requests from certain 
of his workers for increases in wages. 
He felt sure that he was already paying 
these employees more than his com- 
petitors were, for workers of equal skill 
and responsibility. Again he called on 
the bank, asking for data which would 
support his contention. The bank re- 
sponded by giving him a statement of 
the wage scales of competing plants 
which it had secured direct from the 
managers of these concerns. 

“Later, the manufacturer decided to 
buy certain raw materials direct from 
producers in Europe instead of from 
the middlemen with whom he had pre- 
viously been dealing. He went to the 
bank a third time, asking that it put 
him in touch with reliable producers in 
England, France, Germany, Belgium 
and Switzerland. The bank took up the 
matter with its own foreign corres- 
pondents, with government agencies, 
foreign trade papers, trade associations 
and chambers of commerce, and secured 
the names of a hundred or more foreign 
concerns of high business standing who 
wished to deal direct with manufac- 
turers in this country. 





